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Albert M.Treynor 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


CHAPTER FT 


A STRANGE MESSAGE, 


max HE letter, which was unsigned 
f and sealed in a plain, white 
envelope, reached young Don 
š$ Ashford at the breakfast table 

with his usual batch of Mon- 
day morning’s mail. It was a terse and 
mystifying communication, which said: 

“Tf you want to save a large number 
of prominent and respected people from 
disgrace and ruin you must follow un- 
failingly the instructions which you will 
receive from Miss Ruth Stacy.” 

Don Ashford was big and blond and 


youthful, with a wholesome tan out-of- 
doors living coloring the skin of his 
face and his strong vigorous hands. 
His eyes impressed themselves by their 
steadiness and steely frankness of gaze. 
He had always dealt openly and fear- 
lessly with the things of life. He had 
no patience with secrecies and mys- 
teries. The queer message angered him, 
instead of piquing his curiosity. 

As he scowled at the three typewrit- 
ten lines it struck him that the letter 
could not possibly be intended for him. 
In the first place, he had never heard 
of anybody called Ruth Stacy. In 
the second place, there was no con-, 
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ceivable method by which he could res- 
cue even one person from ruin or dis- 
grace, not to speak of such wholesale 
rescues as were mentioned by this odd 
communication. 

Don Ashford was a mining engineer 
by profession. He had recently fin- 
ished a lengthy piece of work in Alaska, 
and he returned to his boyhood home 
on Long Island after a three years’ 
absence. At present he was visiting 
his father and marking time between 
jobs. 

He was thoroughly out of touch with 
events in this part of the world. Ina 
short while, no doubt, he would be 
off for some other remote quarter of 
the globe to be away from home for 
three or four more years. In the mean- 
while, only a few business acquaintances 
knew his address. 

He was sorting through the discarded 
envelopes on the cloth before him, wish- 
ing to examine the one in which the 
anonymous communication had come. 
When he found it, he saw the post- 
mark was New York City, dated the 
evening before. 

He glanced more particularly this 
time at the address, and grinned with 
“a feeling of relief. The superscription 
which he had thought to be “Jr.” was a 
blurred “Sr.”. The letter was intended 
for Don Ashford, the elder. 

“Here you are, Don,” he remarked, 
and tossed the folded sheet the length 
of the breakfast table. “None of my 
girl friends are named Stacy. She’s 
evidently yours.” - 

The younger Ashford’s father was in 
an ugly mood this morning. In fact, 
for the last couple of weeks, he had 
been as surly*and unapproachable as a 
chained bulldog, ever since the day he 
had broken his leg by trying to catch 
a homing pigeon on the dove-cote roof. 

He was a retired merchant of con- 
siderable means, who was spending his 
declining years in the seclusion of his 
country home. Men who have given up 


business must find some hobby to keep 
alive their interest in existence. Don 
Ashford, Sr. had devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the raising and racing of 
pigeons. 

His bird houses occupied an acre of 
ground in the rear of his estate. His 
racing teams were famous among 
pigeon fanciers throughout the country. 
He was known to spend and wager 
large sums on his favorite sport. When 
he was able to be on his feet, he gave 
his fast fliers as much time and atten- 
tion as any horseman would lavish upon 
a stable of blooded runners. 

Since his accident the old man had 
been forced to spend all of his time in 
the big library overlooking the front 
grounds of his home. Here, above the 
stone mantel, was attached the cote- 
indicator board. It was a glass- 
covered case equipped with rows of 
arrows and numerals, and connected 
electrically with the pigeon house. 
Whenever a homing bird trapped it- 
self, a bell rang and an arrow fell. 
Ashford would know at a glance in 
which of his lofts he would find the re- 
turned flyer. 

As he could not move from room to 
room, Ashford took his meals these 
days in the library. He was seated at 
the head of the table, with his bandage- 
swathed right leg resting like a timber 
joist on a second chair drawn close be- 
side him. | 

His nose was buried in the morning 
paper. By the grunts and growls that 
emanated from behind the vutspread 
sheet, it might have been imagined that 
he was much incensed over the day’s 
grist of news. 

The younger Ashford had to speak 
again before he could gain his father’s 
attention. “Do you often receive these, 
anonymous letters ?” 

A pair of fierce, bristling eyebrows 
emerged for a moment above the top 
edge of the newspaper. “Huh? What’s 
that ?” 
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Don Ashford, Jr. indicated the sheet 
of note paper on the cloth. “Read it.” 

The old man reached forward a 
gnarled hand for the letter, then ad- 
justed his glasses and slowly ran his 
eyes over the typewritten lines. 
“Humph!” he growled. “I don’t know 
anybody Pd bother to save from ruin 
or disgrace.” 

Don, Jr. smiled affectionately. He 
knew the kindliness to be found beneath 
the old man’s hard exterior shell. 
“Who’s Ruth Stacy?” 

“Don’t know her. Nobody. Some 
crank or criminal, maybe.” The elder 
Ashford tossed the letter aside con- 
temptuously, and started to resume his 
newspaper. Then, suddenly, he lowered 
the sheet and lifted his head with a 
peculiar fixity of expression, as though 
a reminder of something or other had 
just popped into his head. “Wait a 
minute!” he said. “Stac R 

He began rustling through the news- 
paper again, thumbing his way back to 
the front pages For a moment or two 
he scanned the printed columns, and 
then his eyes checked in sharp concen- 


tration. “Here she is!” he announced 
triumphantly. “I thought I had her 
spotted.” 

“Who? Where?” 


“Listen!” Ashford cleared his throat 
and started to read: 

“Marauders last night shot and killed 
James Briggs, 46, a servant employed 
in the Park Avenue home of the late 
Oswald Joyce Stacy, formerly a well- 
known New York attorney. Briggs 
was found dead at the foot of the serv- 
ice stairs with two bullets lodged in 
his head. The intruders fled after the 
murder. The police have no clew of 
identity. : 

“Burglary is believed to have been 
the motive of crime, although the police 
check-up had discovered nothing miss- 
ing in the way of valuables. No at- 
tempt was made to enter the rooms of 
Miss Ruth Stacy, where it is said that 


valuable family jewéiry was kept locked 
in a wall safe——” 

Ashford lowered his paper to peer 
at his son over the rims of his glasses. 
“Ruth Stacy! The daughter and heir- 
ess, evidently.” 

“There might be two of them, but 
it’s not a common name.” Young Don 
again picked up the letter and glanced 
at it with a new interest: “Supposing 
she is the one—do you know anything 
about her ?” 

“No more than it says in the paper,” 
his father replied. 

“What instructions could she give 
you?” 

“Nobody’s going to give me any in- 
structions about anything,” said Ash- 
ford the elder. 

“I can well believe that.” The 
younger Don fingered the letter for a 
moment, then dropped it. “What else 
does it say in the paper?” 

“Nothing else, except that the man 
Briggs had been employed by the Stacys 
for a good many years.” 

“What about the girl?” 

“Why do you call her a girl?” de- 
manded the old man. “She may be 
sixty for all you know.” 

“She might be,” agreed the son, “but 
I doubt it. Ruth Stacy. I have a 
hunch she’s about twenty.” 

“You would!” snorted old Ashford, 
and sat brooding for a moment over his 
coffee cup. “It seems to me,” he mused, 
“that I have heard something of Os- 
wald Stacy. One of those silk-hat law- 
yers who deal in estates and trust funds, 
and won’t bother with anybody but - 
millionaires. I think I read about him 
at the time he died, two or three weeks 
ago.” 

“Do you imagine last night’s mur- 
der has anything to do with this letter 
from nowhere? And if so, how do 
you come in?” 

“T don’t know anything about it, I tell 
you. I’ve been living here alone for 
the last ten years, looking after my 
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birds and minding my own business. 
If 1 —_” 

Ashford checked his speech and 
turned his head as somebody knocked 
at the closed door. “Come in,” he 
said. 

The door opened. A small, slight- 
built man, in khaki breeches and jacket 
and leather puttees, came hurriedly into 
the room. 

“Hello, Wickett,” was the old man’s 
greeting. “Was just going to send for 
you. On the first misty day, I want you 
to home that gang of novices in No. 12 
at fifty miles. We might as well start 
weeding them out.” 

Wickett was Ashford’s head pigeon- 
man, a twinkling-eyed Scotchman, who 
was reputed to know more about rac- 
ing birds than the birds themselves. 
“Yes, sir. TIl do it.” Wickett shifted 
his feet and looked anxiously at his 
employer. “I came about the No. 1 
team,” he said, and hesitated. 

“Well?” 

“They’re not in the house,” Wickett 
burst out suddenly. “They’ve disap- 
peared!” 

“What?” cried Ashford, his voice 
jumping half an octave. 

“The entire team,” said the pigeon- 
man, giving the facts rapidly, now that 
the bad news was out. “I don’t know 
how it could have happened, excepting 
that the door lock was broken. Some 
time in the night. I went in with the 
feed a few minutes ago. Somebody 
has been in the loft and cleaned it out. 
Your forty best birds!” 

Ashford started to his feet, then fell 
into the cushions with a groan as his 
broken leg dragged him back. He 
stared at the other man with stricken 
eyes. “You mean Oh, it’s impos- 
sible! Who could have done it? 
They’re all—gone?” 

“All gone, sir. Wild-hen, Blue Rock, 
Czarina, Bullet—all of them.” 

“Not—not High Boy?” 

“High Boy too.” Wickett could 


have been no more crushed if he’d lost 
all the members of his family. “The 
funny part of it is that somebody has 
left two crates of strangers at the gate.” 

“Strangers! What do you mean?” 

“Two crates of birds—forty in all. 
Just the number we’ve lost. Like we 
were being traded, bird for bird. Good 
ones, too. Racers. Some of ’em look 
as fast as ours. Somebody’s first team, 
or I don’t know a champion when I see 
him.” 

“Whose ?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir. 
have been snipped off.” 

“I want to see them,” said Ashford. 
“Have the crates brought in here at 
once.” 

“Yes, sir. Right away.” 

“This is terrible!’ wailed the pigeon 
fancier, as his keeper left the room. 
“Some of the finest birds in the country 
in that lot. Stolen out of my loft! I 
have that team entered in the Inter- 
national next month.” 

The younger Don had finished his 
coffee and got up from the table. 
“Sorry, old-timer.” He dropped his 
hand on his father’s shoulder. “But 
don’t worry. We'll go after them. 
We'll get them back.” 

“Tt will take me five years to fill out 
another team like that one,” Ashford 
mourned. “And what good would it 
do anybody to steal them? If he tried 
to race them, they’d come straight 
home.” 

“Maybe somebody’s playing a joke on 
you,” suggested Ashford, Jr. “If it 
were just a plain thief he wouldn’t have 
left forty birds in exchange.” 

He started to add some soothing re- 
mark, then left it unsaid as he turned 
to glance out of the window. “Hello!” 
he exclaimed. ‘“Somebody’s coming in 
the gate. It’s a little early for visitors, 
isn’t it?” 

“Huh?” said the older man dully. 

Young Ashford moved across the 
room to peer out the window. An au- 


demanded Ashford. 
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tomobile was moving among the trees, 
coming up the winding driveway. 
“Maybe its somebody about the 
pigeons,” he remarked hopefully, “PH 
go see.” 

Leaving his father seated helplessly 
at the table, young Don left the room 
and sauntered down the hallway to the 
front door. As he stepped out onto the 
veranda, a car pulled up under the 
porte-cochére. It was a blue limousine, 
driven by a liveried chauffeur. In the 
tonneau sat a woman. 

As Ashford waited curiously the car 
door was opened and the passenger 
stepped down to the driveway. She 
was a girl of twenty years or so, clad 
in a bright blue sports frock, with au- 
burn hair confined under a tightly fit- 
ting little hat. Ashford glimpsed a pair 
of alert hazel eyes as she came up the 
steps toward him. 

“Is this Mr. Ashford?” she inquired 
in a pleasantly rippling voice. 

He nodded, observing her quizzically. 

“I was sent here to see you,” she 
said. “I’m Ruth Stacy.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STOLEN DIARY. 


ASHFORD laughed, but there was a 

rueful quality in his voice. He had 
counted on spending a few quiet and 
restful days at home with his father, 
but it would seem that events were 
seeking him out. By the tense anxiety 
of Miss Stacy’s mouth and eyes, it was 
evident that her errand was of serious 
import. 

The girl tried to smile back, but it 
was an uneasy and none too friendly 
a smile. 

“Won't you come in?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know She lifted 
her long, shadowy eyelashes in swift ap- 
praisal. - “I know your name, but I 
don’t know anything else about you.” 

“Whatever your business is,” he said 
coolly, “it’s with my father, not me. 


-If you want to see him, you'll have to 


go in to him. Hes laid up with a 
broken leg. He can’t come out here.” 

Still Miss Stacy hesitated. “Who is“ 
your father?” she countered. 

“He’s a former business man who’s 
given up work to play around with 
pigeons,” said Ashford. “As far as I 
know, he’s a harmless old man, although 
he’s not so terribly old at that. But if 
you want to see him for yourself, you'll 
have to take a chance and go inside.” 

The girl flushed and bit her lip. Sud- 
denly she turned with a brusque move- 
ment to her chauffeur. “Digby!” she 
said. 

The man slid out from under the 
wheel to the driveway and stood up 
like a soldier at attention. He was a 
short-built, broadly proportioned young 
man, with a flat nose, a pair of deep- 
set, boldly leveled eyes, and a hard, 
blue-shaven, undershot jaw. If he had 
claimed to be a heavyweight prize 
fighter, rather than a chauffeur, he 
would have been readily believed. 

“Digby,” said Miss Stacy, “I’m go- 
ing in the house for thirty minutes. 
If I should happen to forget and over-. 
stay the time, you'll come in and re- 
mind me.” 

By the merest flicker of his eyes, 
Digby assured her that he fully under- 
stood. “Yes, Miss Stacy.” 

Ashford observed the shoulder mus- 
cles and biceps bulging under the chauf- 
feur’s neat-fitting, gray coat, and 
grinned ironically. Miss Stacy ap- 
parently, was not certain what her re- 
ception. would be. But, if she should 
need help at any time, the husky Digby 
looked like a man who could be de- 
pended upon. 

“All right now?” inquired Ashford 
politely. Without waiting for an an- 
swer, he pushed open the door and went 
back into the house. 

The girl followed him. 

Ashford led the way into the library 
and introduced his guest to Ashford, 
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the elder. “This is Ruth Stacy,” he 
said. ; 

“Yes?” The old man fixed the girl 
with a stony regard. “So you're to give 
me my instructions, are you? Well, 
what are they? I might as well tell you 
in advance that I probably won’t fol- 
low them.” 

Miss Stacy’s eyes grew wider. 
structions? I don’t understand.” _ 

“You were sent here to do some- 
thing, werent you?’ Ashford, Sr. 
reached to the table and tossed her the 
letter that had come in the morning’s 
post. “This refers to you, doesn’t it?” 

The girl read the- message, and 
looked more puzzled than ever. “Don’t 
you know why I’m here?” she asked. 

“How should I know, young lady? 
I never heard of you before this morn- 
ing.” The elder Ashford appeared to 
be a trifle irritated. “What do you 
want, anyhow? Who sent you?” 

For answer Miss Stacy fished in her 
hand bag and brought out a folded sheet 
of paper, which she offered for her 
host’s inspection. As Ashford un- 
creased the paper, his son came to 
look over his shoulder. It was a type- 
written note, without signature, resem- 
bling in appearance the letter that Ash- 
ford had received. It read: 

If you want to get your father’s diary back, 
you'd better not lose any time in seeing Don 
Ashford at Heathcote, Woodmere, Long 
Island. 

“Where'd this come from?” asked the 
younger Ashford, as he took the mis- 
sive from his father’s hand. 

“Tt came in this morning’s mail. I 
left for here at once.” The girl 
studied the two men in perplexity. 
“You say you don’t know what it 
means?” « 

“Haven't the faintest idea.” Young 
Ashford pulled up a chair and invited 
Miss Stacy to sit down. “Now! Let’s 
start off by trying to understand each 
other as well as we’re able. Some busy- 
body is-trying to bring you and father 


“Tn- 


together in some stupidly mysterious 
business. All right. 

“Here you are. And you're just a 
little suspicious. You're in some sort 
of trouble. You're not sure that we 
havent a hand in it somewhere. I 
wish you’d disabuse yourself of that 
notion.” 

The girl sat stiffly on the edge of her 
chair and measured him with a slow, 
questioning glance. “Yes?” she said. 

Ashford, Jr.’s mouth relaxed in a 
genial smile. “You might have spoken 
to the policeman on the beat. He would 
have told you that, as far as the vil- 
lage knows, the Ashfords are a bit of 
all right. I’m young Don. 

“Now—I’ve always been fairly 
good,” he went on. “I never strike any- 
body unless they hit me first. I never 
steal or forge or blackmail or kidnap. 
I’m friendly with dogs and children. 
Now take old Don. I don’t think he’s 
as bad as he looks. That much for the 
Ashfords.” Hë observed the girl with 
a whimsical upcrook of the eyebrows. 
“What about the Stacys?” 

The young woman settled back more 
comfortably in her chair. There was 
unmistakable relief in her answering 
smile. Her eyes were still alert and 
bright, but the look of wariness had 
vanished. “Any corner policeman 
could tell you,” she said, “that the 
Stacys are a bit of all right.” 

“Are you Oswald Stacy’s daughter?” 

“Yes,” she said with a faint nod, and 
added. “Father died three weeks ago.” 

“What about last night’s affair?” he 
asked. “We were just reading of it 
in the newspaper.” 

“Poor Briggs!” she said under her 
breath, and shook her head unhappily. 
“He must have heard a noise in the 
house, and went downstairs to see. 
In the middle of the night. I heard the 
shots. One—and two! 

“By the time I was awake and had 
thrown on a wrap and got downstairs, 
the place was quiet and empty. The 
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murderer—or murderers—must have 
crawled out by the kitchen window. 
Nobody knows who they were or where 
they went.” 

“The paper said that nothing was 
stolen,” remarked Ashford. “What 
were the prowlers after?” 

“They stole father’s diary,” she said. 

“Oh!” He regarded the girl intently. 
“And that was valuable enough to 
justify housebreaking—murder ?” 

For a moment, Miss Stacy did not 
answer. Her critically observant glance 
was wandering about the room, noticing 
the fine etchings on the walls, the long 
rows of leather-bound books in the 
mahogany shelves, the rugs and tapes- 
tries, the bowl of brilliant jonquils in 
the sunny window. 

It might have been imagined that she 
was trying to judge the character of 
the Ashfords by the environment they 
had made for themselves. 

She turned from her inspection of 
the room to hold the elder Ashford mo- 
mentarily under her keen and search- 
ing scrutiny, Then she drew a long 
breath and looked up frankly to meet 
the younger man’s eyes, 

“Im going to trust you,” she said 
abruptly. “Father’s diary! Valuable? 
Dangerous is the word! Pd rather 
know that a mad dog had escaped from 
my home, or that I’d sent an infernal 
machine out into the world!” Her slim 
fingers had locked together and were 
pulling nervously at one another. “I 
wouldn’t be half as frightened as I am 
with that diary out of my hands.” 

The two men faced her soberly, with 
dawning comprehension. 

“Your father dealt with a number of 
important clients, I understand?” ob- 
served Don, Sr. 

“Some of the biggest names in the 
social and business registers.” The 
girl shook her head regretfully. “Oh, 
so foolish to keep the record in black 
and white! But that was father’s way. 


He was meticulous and fussy in little 


things. He liked to keep everything 
docketed and in order. 

“The history of all his daily transac- 
tions he wrote down in his journal for 
his own private information. Ugly 
matters that he has helped hush-up, 
family scandals that have been long 
buried, legal rows that have been se- 
cretly settled outside the courts. 

“Things like that were in the diary.” 
The girl was tragically in earnest. “It 
would be a terrible calamity if these 
things ever got out.” 

The younger Ashford cast a signifi- 
cant glance at his father. “To save a 
large number of people from disgrace « 
and ruin!” he remarked, quoting from 
the unsigned letter. “I don’t see just 
where you come in, Don, but they’ve 
elected you for a part in the show, if 
you only knew what it was.” 

“Have you told the police about the 
diary?” asked Ashford, the elder. 

The girl shook her head, looking a 
trifle guilty. “No, I didn’t. If the 
police know it, the newspapers would 
have it. If I can help it, I don’t want 
it to be generally known that there is 
such a diary. You can imagine the _ 
alarm of father’s old clients if they 
learned that a record of that sort had 
fallen into the hands of unscrupulous 
people.” 

“Blackmail!” said young Don grimly. 
“That’s the idea, of course.” 

“Im afraid so.” Miss Stacy’s hazel 
eyes sought his appealingly. “And you 
don’t know why I was sent here? Hon- 
estly and truthfully?” 

“Im sorry, but we're absolutely in 
the dark. Why father’s name was 
brought into it, I can’t imagine.” Young 
Ashford had been leaning against the 
table, but he suddenly straightened and 
faced the girl gravely. “But as long as 
somebody has seen fit to bring him in, 
I’m in, too. I don’t know what I can 
do to help you, but if I can, please count 
on me,” 

Miss Stacy’s curving lashes fluttered 
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upward, and she thanked him with her 
eyes. “But I don’t know what any of 
us can do,” she said miserably. “That 
diary is a weapon that I’m afraid to 
fight against. 

“I should have destroyed it when I 
had it,’ she declared in bitter self-re- 
proach. “When father died, he left a 
note for me, instructing me to burn the 
book. He kept it in a private vault in 
his downtown office. 

“T couldn’t touch it, of course, until 
after the will was probated and I had 
been appointed administratrix. The 
legal authority was given to me yester- 
day. One of my first concerns was to 
go to the office and take the book 
home.” | 

“Why didn’t you destroy it then?” 
asked Ashford, Sr. 

“Carelessness!”’ she said bitterly. “A 
big, leather-backed book like that would 
be hard to burn. There happened to 
be no fire last night in the kitchen 
range. I had put in a long day, and 
was tired. Oh, I’m not excusing my- 
self. I’m just telling you. I locked the 
book in the library desk, intending to 
burn it to-day. But prowlers got into 
the house during the night and stole the 


book and murdered poor old Briggs. 


” 


when 

She stopped with a failing breath and 
blinked her eyes tearfully. “I’m to 
blame! I have only myself to blame!” 

“Who knew there was such a diary?” 
questioned the elder Ashford. 

«“T can’t say. Perhaps some employee 
in the office, or maybe some of father’s 
friends. There might have been some 
talk that got to the ears of outsiders. 
I didn’t think to pull down the shades 
when I locked away the diary last night. 
Somebody. may have followed me home, 
watched through the window, and broke 
into the house after I had gone to 
bed.” 

The girl was too neryous to sit 
_ quietly in her chair. She stood up, 


moved distractedly toward the front 


window, and then turned back abruptly 
to the two men. “I can’t imagine why 
I was sent here. It was just a waste of 
my time, and yours 
She broke off with a faintly startled 
cry as the stillness of the sunny room 
was sharply broken by a high, shrill 
sound—the rasping whir of an elec- 
tric bell. By a common impulse the 
girl and the two men turned to look at 
the pigeon-cote board over the mantel- 
piece. One of the indicator arrows 
had pivoted from its vertical position. 
“Funny!” exclaimed old Ashford. 
“None of the birds are out, excepting 
” With an abrupt movement he 
raised himself from his chair, support- 
ing his weight on his rigid arms. 
“Don!” he shouted. “It’s the No. 1 
loft! It must be one of the stolen lot. 
Somebody’s come home!” 


CHAPTER III. 
BLACKMAIL. 


WITH a quieting gesture young 

Ashford laid his hand on his fa- 
ther’s shoulder and persuaded him to 
settle down in his chair. 

“Take it easy. If it’s one of the rac- 
ing team, he’s trapped himself. Tl 
bring him in to you, and you can see 
who he is.” 2 

“He must belong to the No. 1 outfit,” 
asserted the old man in suppressed ex- 
citement. “Otherwise, he wouldn’t have 
trapped in that loft. The thieves either 
tossed him or else he escaped from 
them. Go get him. Hurry up! I want 
to make sure.” 

The younger Don caught up his hat 
and was halfway out of the room, when 
a sudden thought pulled him up in the 
doorway. “It may_be that this has 
something to do with you,” he said to 
Miss Stacy. “The notion just occurred 
to me. The people who have your 
diary may possibly be the same crowd 
who raided father’s pigeon loft. Look- 


ing for a safe means of communication! 
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Pigeon post! That might be the rea- 
son you were sent here.” 

“It might at that!” broke in old 
Ashford. “Get a move on you, boy. 
Bring me that bird!” 

“Come along if you wish,” Don, Jr. 
said to the girl. 

“Td like to,’ she said. 

The two left the house by way of a 


side exit, passed down a flagged walk. 


leading through the blossoming orchard, 
and reached the pigeon cotes at the rear, 

Ashford’s birds were kept in long 
rows of white-painted houses, each 
building fronted by its private, wire- 
netted aviary. Hundreds of registered 
homers were out in the inclosures, 
preening themselves, scratching grain, 
or basking in the warming sunlight. 

The inmates were separated into 
flights, according to their age and ex- 
perience. It was Ashford’s monthly 
custom to toss the youngsters at dis- 
tances increasing from five to a hundred 
miles from the home lofts. 

Those that were lost, he was glad to 
be rid of. The stronger, wiser in- 
dividuals that survived the preliminary 
tests were later trained for the flying 
teams. He boasted that, with the ex- 
ception of the untried “squeakers,” 
every bird in his houses was a champion 
or a breeder of champions, This was 
something to be proud of. 

Young Ashford led his companion 
along the noisy rows of houses until 
they reached the group at the end where 
the prize racing teamings lived. There 
were two or three hundred of these, the 
proved stars of the cotes, and each 
one had a name as well as his regis- 
tered serial number. 

A few days after a homer was born, 
Wickett would slip a seamless alumi- 
num band over the “squeaker’s” baby 
foot. That band, with its number, 


never was removed. After the novice. 


had grown up and became one of the 


fast coursers and won his reputation, 
Ashford christened him and- had a 


jeweler engrave the bird’s name on the 
leg band beside his number. 

Over the doorway of the corner cote 
was painted the numeral “1.” In this 
building Ashford had kept his first 
team, which he sometimes spoke of 
proudly as the “varsity squad.” The 
exercise inclosure this morning was 
empty. No sounds came from the liv- 
ing quarters within. 

Young Ashford opened the door, the 
lock of which he noticed had been 
broken. Miss Stacy followed him. They 
stood within = a square, whitewashed 
room of immaculate cleanliness. Over- 
head stretched the row of nests and 
traps, with their electrical signal wires 
leading to the arrow-board in Ashford’s 
library. One of the outer trapdoors 
had been tripped and now was shut. 

While Miss Stacy waited expectantly, 
her companion climbed up a short lad- 
der and thrust his hand into a small 
opening above him. There was a mo- 
mentary scuffling within. Then he 
withdrew his arm, grasping the sleek, 
feathered body of a leg-banded pigeon. 

The returned flyer was a blue-check 
cock, and the leg marker identified him 
as one of the Ashford crowd. He wore 
the name of “Kid Nurmi.” Young 
Ashford merely glanced at the identi- 
fying ring, then turned the bird in his 
hand. There was something on the 
other leg—a wadded bit of tissue, 
strapped tightly in place with a rubber 
band. 

These birds were used to handling. 
The moment the pigeon realized that 
he was caught, he quieted, merely cran- 
ing his neck to watch the man with a 
pair of bright, unfrightened eyes. His 
feathers were unruffled. By the looks 
of him he had not met with any serious 
adventures, nor had he flown very far 
to reach home. Ashford unfastened 
the folds of tissue and released the 
bird. ; 

“Here you are!” he said suddenly, 
as he untwisted the flimsy sheet of 


> 
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paper and spread it out on the palm 
of his hand. “Ruth Stacy! It’s ad- 
dressed to you!” 

The girl caught an anxious breath, 
and together they moved into the win- 
dow light. The paper was written 
solid with closely spaced lines, penciled 
in the tiniest characters. Ashford 
laid ‘the transparent flimsy against the 
white wall as a background for the 
black handscript. 

With their heads close together, peer- 
ing intently, they were able to decipher 
the lengthy communication. It was 
written to Miss Stacy, an ugly black- 
mailing threat, which. read: 


It'll cost you twenty-one grand to get 
back the diary. If you don’t come across, we 
know a yellow newspaper that'll pay big for 
the book. Then the world’ll know what kind 
of a guy your pa was, writing down the dirt 
on his clients that they told him in confi- 
dence. But we guess you'll send the dough 
after you've thought it over. 

We can tell you where to find the diary in 
a message of twenty-one words and spaces. 
Get the idea? Each word and space will cost 
you ene thousand bucks. 

Here’s what you do. We left two crates of 
carrier pigeons at old man Ashford’s door. 
You tie a one-thousand-dollar gold note to 
one of those pigeons and release him at day- 
light to-morrow morning. Don’t you worry 
about where he goes to. Well be at the 
other end to welcome him, all right. 

We have forty of Ashford’s carriers, which 
will go home if we let them loose. When we 
get the first thousand, well turn loose a 
pigeon with a letter of the alphabet. You 
send a thousand every morning at daylight 
for three weeks. We in our turn will send 
you a letter or a space for every grand we 
get. In three weeks you'll have enough let- 
ters to make a complete sentence, telling you 
where you can get the diary. 

If you try to trace those pigeons, or try 
to mark the money, or fail any one day to 
send it, then this yellow journal gets this 
diary. Or else maybe we'll use the diary to 
shake down some of your pa’s old clients, 
Or maybe both. You'd better put them in 
the air, old dear. Piceon Lovers. 


Ashford refolded the strip of thin 
paper and handed it to the girl. “Well, 
at least we know why dad was brought 


into it,” he remarked. “They’re merely 
using him as the intermediary—the 
pigeon postmaster.” 

“But why pick on him in preference 
to somebody else?” she asked. 

“Probably because he’s one of the 
best known pigeon racers in the coun- 
try. Anybody who thinks of pigeons, 
probably at the same time would think 
of Ashford- Also, perhaps, his cotes 
happened to be the most conveniently 
robbed.” 

“Anyhow,” she said with a wan smile, 
“T know exactly how I stand.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. 

“What would you do?” she tempor- 
ized. 

He looked at the wad of tissue in her 
fingers. Suddenly his jaw hardened 
and a savage light-gleamed in his eyes. 
To his way of thinking, a blackmailer 
was the lowest form of human life. 
The men who had written this message 
not only were blackmailers, but mur- 
derers. 

Crafty and dangerous men they 
must be, to have invented the scheme 
of the pigeon exchange. The thought 
of a sweet and pretty girl enmeshed in 
the toils of such scoundrels aroused all 
of his combative instincts. 

“Pd fight ’em!” he declared with a 
growl that did not sound in the least 
like the voice of Don Ashford, Jr., “Fd 
fight ’em to the last ditch.” 

Her head lifted, and for a moment 
her eyes caught the reflected spark from 
his. Then she sighed and her mouth 
drooped unhappily. “I can’t fight,” she 
faltered. “For the sake of father’s 
memory! For the people who trusted 
him! Whatever it costs me, I’ve got to 
have that book!” 

She turned toward the doorway. 
“Will you come back to the house with 
me?” she asked in a quieter voice. “I 
want your father’s permission to use 
the pigeons. I’m sending off the first 
thousand at daybreak to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A HOUSE GUEST. 


HE two crates of strange pigeons 

had been carried into Ashford’s 
library. The old man and Wickett, 
his flightmaster, were examining the 
birds with professional interest. There 
were forty-one in the flock. 

The newcomers were a mixed assort- 
ment in coloration and type, but there 
was no doubt as to their thoroughbred 
quality—a team of old, wise homers. 
In appearance, at least, bird for bird, 
they looked almost as good as the picked 
team of athletes that were missing from 
Ashford’s No. 1 cote. 

As Wickett had previously stated, 
all of the registry rings had been re- 
moved. But there was a bleached cir- 
cle around each bird’s leg to show 
where an aluminum band once had been 
clamped. The two pigeon experts were 
inspecting the strangers, vainly seek- 
ing some clew of identity, when young 
Ashford and Ruth Stacy returned to 
the house. 

At the sight of his son’s face, Ash- 
ford, Sr. knew that something out of 
the ordinary had happened. With a 
gentleness of long practice, he returned 
the pigeon in his hands to one of the 
wicker crates and slid shut the fasten- 
ing. l 

“Yeh?” he demanded. 

“Tt was Kid Nurmi,” said Don, Jr. 
“Bringing a letter. Show him the letter, 
Miss Stacy.” 

Without a word the girl spread open 
the tissue sheet and gave it to the crip- 
pled man. 

“Kid Nurmi! Hear that, Wickett? 
PII bet he came in at better than 
seventy.” 

The old man tried to read the letter, 
adjusted his glasses, tried again, and 
finally gave it up. He passed the paper 
to his son. “It’s too fine for me. Read 
it aloud.” 

Miss Stacy cast a dubious glance at 


Wickett, which the elder Ashford was 
quick enough to intercept. “Don’t 
worry about him,” the old man reas- 
sured her. “He understands nothing 
but pigeon English.” This presumably 
was an ancient joke, and Ashford was 
appreciative enough to supply his own 
laughter. “Anyhow,” he added, 
Wickett’s as safe as U. S. bonds.” 

The younger Ashford paid no atten- 
tion to his father’s remarks. He held 
the letter in the light and read it 
through to the end, 

“That makes things clear enough,” 
asserted Don, Sr. when he had heard 
the contents of the communication. He 
drew himself up straighter in his chair, 
and for the first time that day began 
to look really cheerful. These black- 
mailers had devised a new sort of 
pigeon game. Evidently he was not at 
all averse to having a hand in it him- 
self. 

“Have you guessed who they are?” 
he asked Miss Stacy. 

The girl shook her head. 
the faintest suspicion.” 

“I can tell you one thing,” he de- 
clared. “They're not pigeon men. I 
never yet heard of a homer fancier who 
was a crook.” 

“For once I can agree with you,” put 
in young Don. “But not for the same 
reason. I’m thinking more about the 
wording of the letter. It is stated, for 
instance, that the birds will be ‘re- 
leased.’ I’ve been around you enough 
to know that a genuine pigeon sharp 
would never use any word except 
‘tossed?’ ” He turned to Wickett. 

“What sort of birds does father keep 
in his houses?” 

The flightmaster blinked his sandy 
eyelashes. “You mean homers?” 

“You never call them carriers, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not.” Wickett looked as 
though he were about to shudder. “No- 
body ever does.” 

“People who don’t know the birds 


“T haven’t 
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do. The usual layman would speak of 
a ‘carrier pigeon,’ not a ‘homer.’ If 
you said ‘homer’ to him, he’d think you 
were talking about the ‘Iliad.’ Miss 
Stacy’s blackmailers mention ‘carriers.’ 
I take it for granted that they’re not 
pigeon fanciers.” 

“Where did they get this batch of 
birds?” asked the elder Ashford, glanc- 
ing at the two wicker crates. 

“T don’t imagine they stole them—as 
they did yours,” 

“Why not?” 

“Tf you turned one loose with a thou- 
sand dollar bill tied to his leg, he’d 
go straight to his owner’s loft, wouldn’t 
he? Probably they have made some 
arrangement with the owner to be at 
the receiving end when the money 
comes in.” 

“Never!” declared Don, Sr. “The 
man who owns those two crates of 
birds has spent years breeding and 
weeding to get together a first team. 
And whoever he may be, he isn’t mix- 
ing up with any gang of crooks. I’m 
telling you a fact. In our game you 
can know your man by the pigeons he 
keeps.” 

Don, Jr. smiled at his father’s earn- 
estness. “According to you, then, the 
blackmailers don’t own the pigeons 
themselves, and they’re not in cahoots 
with the man who does. How do they 
expect to collect their money, do you 
suppose? By intercepting the flying 
birds?” 

“How’re they going to intercept 
them?” the father demanded. “Did you 
ever try to stop a homer when he was 
on his way home?” 

“T never did, but I don’t see why I 
couldn’t do it—with a shotgun.” 

The elder Ashford snorted scorn- 
fully. “Even if you knew where the 
loft was, you wouldn’t know just where 
to take your stand with a gun. Unless 
you stood almost within the home in- 
closure, the chances would be against 
your cutting the line of flight. If you 


were lucky, you might wing one bird in 
a dozen?” 

“And these men,” put in young Ash- 
ford, “are counting on stopping twenty- 
one out of twenty-one. They seem con- 
fident about it, too. How do they ex- 
pect to do that?” 

“I couldn’t tell you.” The pigeon 
breeder scowled musingly at the bas- 
kets of imprisoned birds. “The only 
thing I can feel confident about is that 
their owner is honest. If we ever find 
out the truth, we’ll discover that they 
were stolen from him.” 

“In that case, it ought to be easy 
enough to find the home loft.” 

“T suppose you’re going to toss the 
birds and follow them by airplane, or 
something like that,” inquired the old 
man sarcastically. 

“Be yourself! If these are stolen 
birds, as you insist, their owner will 
undoubtedly act just as you’re going to 
do to get back your own lost flight. I 
suppose you'll advertise, won’t you?” 

“Wickett’s already sent out a ‘lost’ 
personal to all the pigeon breeders’ 
magazines in the country. Hes also 
notified the secretary of the National 
Homer Racing Association that the 
birds are missing, mentioning their reg- 
istry numbers.” ; 

“The person who owns these two 
crates of flyers probably will be send- 
ing out the alarm on his own account, 
don’t you imagine ?” 

“Why, yes, it’s likely that he will. 
Of course!” The elder Ashford looked 
at his flightmaster. “Will you make the 
necessary inquiries, Wickett? You'd 
better telegraph all the pigeon periodi- 
cals. Also get in touch with the na- 
tional association. Find out if any- 
body has, reported the loss of a full- 
racing team, and get description of the 
birds if you can.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Wickett. 
attend to it right away.” 

As the pigeon trainer was leaving the 
room, the front door banged open un- 
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ceremoniously and heavy footsteps 
sounded in the hallway. The smaller 
Wickett was jostled aside by a heavy- 
shouldered figure that appeared trucu- 
lently in the library passage. The in- 
truder was Miss Stacy’s chauffeur. 

The newcomer looked suspiciously at 
the two Ashfords, then he caught sight 
of the girl, and the angle of his blue- 
shaven jowl became a trifle less pug- 
nacious. “You told me to come after 
you in a half hour,” he informed his 
young employer. 

“Oh, Digby!” said Miss Stacy. “Td 
forgotten.” 

“Everything all right?’ asked the 
man, staring about the’ room with a 
cool, unwinking glance. 

“Yes, of course,’ the girl assured 
him, and seemed rather embarrassed by 
the man’s literal obedience of orders. 
“You can go on back to the car, Digby. 
I'll be out in a few minutes.” 

The chauffeur favored the younger 
Ashford with his murky scrutiny, then 
touched his cap and “departed as 
abruptly as he had come into the 
house. 

“I was just thinking,” said Miss 
Stacy with a troubled puckering of her 
chestnut eyebrows. “Don’t you believe 
it’s dangerous for you to try to trace 
down the owner of these pigeons? The 
men who are threatening me—there is 
no telling what they might decide to do 
if they got word that you were attempt- 
ing to reach them.” 

“You're planning to meet their de- 
mands?” inquired the elder Ashford. 

“What else can I do?” She faced 
him in distress. “If I don’t send the 
money, they'll start in blackmailing 
father’s old clients.” 

“They will, anyhow,” Don, Jr. pre- 
dicted gruffly. “After they’ve robbed 
you of your twenty-one thousand, 
they'll go after the others to extort 
what they can from them. Men who 
committed a murder to get that diary 
aren't going to give it up until they’ve 


collected in full from every possible 
source.” 

“I- know!” she said despairingly. 
“But if I can stall them off for three 
weeks——” She shook her head 
helplessly. “I don’t see anything to do 
but submit.” 

“Tt’s your only chance,” agreed the 
elder Ashford, after somber reflection. 
“As you say, itll give you a three 
weeks’ breathing space. Maybe, in that 
time, something’ll turn up to help you.” 

“May I take the pigeons with me?” 
she asked. ~ 

“I wouldn’t. You’d better pack a 
bag and come here for the three weeks. 
We'll toss them from the library win- 
dow. If any of my birds come in 
with the promised letters, you'll be on 
hand to receive them the minute they 
arrive. What do you say?” 

“Why, I don’t know——” The girl 


hesitated. “It seems like an imposi- 
tion.” 
“Nonsense! Don’t be ridiculous. 


We'll be glad to have you with us. 
Bring a friend if you like.” As though 
that settled the argument, if any, the 
crippled man pushed a desk button to 
summon his housekeeper. “Pll have 
Mrs. Creston get your room ready at 
once,” he said. “We'll make you as 
comfortable as we can.” 

“T do appreciate your kindness,” the 
girl began, but Don, Jr. was impolite 
enough to interrupt her thanks. 

“Kindness nothing!” he remarked. 
“Dad wouldn’t miss being in on this 
for the entire twenty-one thousand 
bucks.” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” protested the 
old man. “I want to help, that’s all.” 
His stern expression relaxed for just 
an instant as he contemplated his at- 
tractive young guest. “Anything I can 
do on one leg, you can count on me to 
the limit.” 

“T’ll go him one leg better,” an- 
nounced the son. “Two of them ab- 
solutely at your service.” 
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The worried lines at the corners of 
the girl’s mouth merged into a pair of 
dimples. “I’m lucky.” © She smiled. 
“And I guess you’re right about trying 
to find out where these pigeons came 
from. Anything you decide to do is all 
right with me.” 

She gathered up her gloves and hand 
bag and turned toward the doorway. 
“Tm going to town and raise the money. 
Then, if you'll let me, I’ll be back here 
some time this afternoon.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST TOSS. 


[E was dusk when Ruth Stacy came 

back to Heathcote. She arrived this 
time in one of the railway station taxi- 
cabs, bringing with her a couple of 
heavy suit cases. After the house- 
keeper had shown her to her room and 
helped her unpack, she came down to 
the library, where the two Ashfords 
were waiting for her at the dinner 
table. 

Since the homecoming that morning 
of Kid Nurmi, nothing had been heard 
from any of the lost Heathcote 
pigeons. There was no news received 
as yet concerning the two crates of 
strangers that had been left in Ash- 
ford’s hands. 

Instead of confining the visiting 
birds in one of the outside houses, 
Ashford had kept them with him in 
the library. He transferred them to a 
dozen portable coops which had been 
stacked for their accommodation in 
front of a row of bookcases. 

Wickett had fed and watered them 
and seen to their comfort, Ashford 
and his son and Miss Stacy dined that 
night to aan accompaniment of soft, 
musical cooing sounds from the con- 
tented occupants of the cages. 

The girl had brought with her a 
leather wallet, stuffed with yellow- 
backed treasury notes. “There are 
twenty-one of them, one thousand 


each,” she remarked as she pitched the 
packet on the cloth at the elder Ash- 
ford’s elbow. ‘(Will you take care of 
it for me?” 

The pigeon fancier passed the wal- 
let on to his son. “Put it in the safe, 
Don.” 

“T had a tough job raising it,” the 
girl remarked as Don, Jr. left the 
table to spin the combination dial of a 
small, steel strongbox, set in a wall 
panel between two bookcases. 

The two men regarded her with sud- 
den curiosity. 

“How’s that?’ asked Don, the elder, 
with his usual directness. ` “I had an 
idea you were rich.” 

Ruth Stacy smiled lightly at the no- 
tion.. “Father was the sort of man who 
makes lots of money and spends lots,” 
she remarked casually. “When he 
died, there were only a few thousand in 
the bank, mother’s jewelry, and the 
Park Avenue house, which was totter- 
ing under all it’s mortgages.” She 
shrugged a pair of shapely shoulders. 
“After I’ve flung the twenty-one thou- 
sand in the air, there'll be about enough 
left for a haircut. 

“T dismissed the chauffeur this after- 
noon, and also a pretty, foreign-trained 
lady’s maid,” she added cheerfully, as 
her companions looked at her with 
quick concern. “Both were holdovers 
from father’s régime, and their month 
would have been up in a few more 
days. 

“Digby sold the car for me this after- 
noon, and brought me the cash—eleven 
Hundred dollars. This, with what was 
left in the bank, and all I could raise 
on the jewelry, brought the amount up 
to the price of being blackmailed, with 
just a little left over.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” old Ashford feelingly 
remarked. 

“If I only get the diary back, I’m 
satisfied,” she said. 

Don, the younger, had locked up the 
money, and he came back to resume his 
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seat at the table. He observed the girl’s 
beautifully cut features with a quicken- 
ing sense of appreciation. She had told 
her story quietly, almost humorously, 
without any trace of-self-pity. It had 
been merely a frank statement of facts, 
which she was able to face with her 
gallant smile. 

“And you're willing to give up all 
you have, on the slim chance of recover- 
ing the book?” he asked indignantly. 

“Tf I had the faintest ‘inkling where 
to find the diary or the men who stole 
it, I might be willing to try a more vio- 
lent method,” she said. “But as long 
as I don’t know, I guess there’s no other 
way except to pay—and pray.” 

Don, Jr. cut savagely at the piece of 
steak on his plate, then put down his 
knife and fork to scowl at his table 
companion. He could think of nothing 
that would give him more real satisfac- 
tion than to walk bare-handed into a 


gang of extortionists and murderers for ` 


the sake of Ruth Stacy. But as the girl 
had pointed out, nobody can fight an 
enemy who refuses to show himself. It 
made him angry to realize how helpless 
he was to aid her. 

“Tt’s your business, of course, if 
you’ve made up your mind to throw 
your money away,” he said. “All right. 
lIl give you a hand with the pigeons.” 

Soon after dinner was finished, Miss 
Stacy said “good-night” and went up to 
her room. Don Ashford, Jr., who 
sometimes was an early bird himself, 
shortly afterward left his father and re- 
tired for the night. 

He had set an alarm clock ‘for five 
thirty. In the dawn of a cool spring 
morning, he was dressed and down- 
stairs again, even before the pigeons in 
the . library cages were thoroughly 
awake. His father, a heavy sleeper, 
evidently had not heard the clock, and 
was allowed to sleep on. But the tattoo 
of the alarm bell must have aroused 
Miss Stacy. 

While young Ashford was filling the 
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feed pans along the row of bird cages, 
a footfall sounded on the rug. He turned 
his head to be greeted by a soft-voiced 
“good morning,’ and a warm, but 
somewhat drowsy smile. The girl had 
donned a short sports’ frock and had 
taken the time to brush her thick, ruddy 
hair into some semblance of order. 

“No wind this morning, and a clear 
sky,” remarked Ashford. “Your mes- 
senger ought to make fast time if we 
toss him. You haven’t changed your 
mind ?” 

“The orders are to send him off at 
daylight,” she returned. “Will you get 
one of the bills from the safe?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Pick your bird.” 

“Which one?” she asked. 

“Any one. Shut your eyes and 
grab.” 

While Ashford was unlocking the 
safe, Miss Stacy slid open the door of 
one of the wire cages and thrust a 
slender hand among its fluttering in- 
mates. She grasped at random and 
captured one of the pigeons. 

It happened to be a white king cock, 
a snowy plumaged bird with red eyes 
as bright as garnets. The girl was 
soothing the flyer with gently stroking 
fingers when Ashford brought her a 
thousand-dollar note from the wallet. 

“Will you fasten it on, please?” she 
requested. a 

“Just a minute.” He moved to a 

desk, dipped a pen into a bottle of in- 
delible ink, and made a tiny, almost in- 
distinguishable mark in a corner of the 
engraved treasury note. Nobody would 
be apt to discover the faint pen scratch 
unless he knew just where to look for 
it. 
- “We'll probably never see this piece . 
of change again,” remarked Ashford. 
“Tf we should happen to, however, we'll 
recognize it.” 

He folded the bill tightly into its 
smallest dimensions and secured it to 
the homer’s right leg with a rubber 
fastener. 
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The morning star gleamed brilliantly 
in the east, but the lower horizon was 
streaked with the rosy glow of ap- 
ptoaching daylight. In the immediate 
foreground, the outlines of the garden 
paths and shrubbery and the bordering 
avenue of trees were dimly visible, but 
the country beyond was still obscured 
in the shadows of the early twilight. 

Miss Stacy had come out on the bal- 
cony to fill her lungs with the dewy air. 
“Ts it too soon?” she asked. 

“No.” Ashford stood aside, watch- 
ing her grimly. He was letting her 
have her way, but he made it clear that 
he disapproved and would have no part 
in tossing good money into the sky. 

“Well!” The girl gazed with a fas- 
cinated interest at the white pigeon in 
her hands. She gave the bird a fare- 
well pat and drew a long, slow breath. 
“Here goes!” - 

She lifted her slender arms and flung 
the homer lightly into the air above her 
head. 

There was a. sharp beat of wings as 
the pigeon caught his balance. He spi- 
raled aloft, darting this way and that, 
as though he were not sure of his bear- 
ings. For a moment or two they held 
him in sight, then he swung off some- 
where over the dark fringe of trees, ho- 
vered for a moment, a ghostly form 
upon the sky, and suddenly was gone, 


CHAPTER: VE 
INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


T HE girl was staring into the gloom 
after the vanished messenger, 
open-mouthed and a trifle breathless. 

“And he knows where to go?” she 
exclaimed with a note of awe in her 
voice. 

“North, south, west, or perhaps even 
eastward toward the ocean—who can 
say? But wherever it was that he was 
hatched and reared to pigeonhood, he’ll 
orient himself in a minute and turn like 
an arrow for that point. And nothing 


could stop his flight short of a cyclone 
or a dose of bird shot.” 

“To think,” she mused, “that Briggs’ 
murderers are sitting in safety some- 
where, waiting for that lovely white 
bird to come to them!” 

“A` slick scheme,” commented Ash- 
ford glumly. “They can go on collect- 
ing their tribute day after day. How 
are we ever going to know where the 
pigeons fly?” 

“T wonder,” she reflected, “why they 
didn’t ask to have the money sent all 
at once?” . 

“That one’s easy! If the bills were 
in bigger denominations—say five or 
ten-thousand notes, they’d be that much 
more risky to spend. Of course a 
pigeon would be overloaded if he were 
made to carry more than one bill.” 

“I know. But why didn’t they ask 
to have twenty-one birds turned loose 
at the same time?” : 

“T can’t answer that one. It may be 
that their arrangements at the other 
end provide only for the recapture of 
one bird at a time. Or they might have . 
feared that you would be unable to 
raise the entire sum in a lump, and are 
giving you an opportunity to send it on 
as you get it, in dribblets. 

“Wherever they are,” he went on 
“they undoubtedly feel perfectly secure, 
and are willing to take their time in col- 
lecting. Maybe they’re just dragging it 
out for the sport of the thing.” 

“You think we'll hear from them?” 

“Very likely. They'll probably send 
you the letters of the alphabet, as they 
have promised to do, just to keep the 
yellowbacks coming. But Pd like to 
bet that when you've fitted your twenty- 
one thousand dollar sentence together, 
you won’t be any closer to the diary 
than you are now.” 

“You’re an optimist, aren’t you?” the 
girl remarked bitingly. 

“Im always that way before break- 
fast,” he told her. 

“Then I think I'll wait until after 
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you've eaten,” she said. “I’m going 
back and finish my sleep.” 

The morning meal was served at 
Heathcote at eight thirty. Young Ash- 
ford and the girl did not see each other 
again until they were called to the table. 
They found the elder Ashford ahead of 
them in his wheel chair, his game leg 
propped on a stool alongside him and 
his leathery face buried in his news- 
paper. 

As usual Don, Sr. was filled with 
complaints, mainly this time because he 
had not been awakened early enough to 
watch the white pigeon get off. “You 
get me out of bed to-morrow morning,” 
he commanded. “Understand?” 

“Sure,” agreed his son. “If you want 
to go hobbling around in the dew, that 
suits me. Any news?” 

“News?” snorted the old man. 
“There ain’t ever any news fit to print.” 
He proceeded to prove his statement by 
reading everything in the paper, from 
the front page to the last. 

After breakfast, young Don sent 
around for saddle horses. Miss Stacy 
changed to riding trousers and they 
went off for a ride. When they re- 
turned to the house they found Wickett 
in the library with his employer. Both 
men in a state of intense excitement. 

The flightmaster was standing by the 
open window with a telegram in his 
hand. Old Ashford had been wheeled 
to his desk, where he sat in front of the 
telephone banging on the receiver hook. 

“Hey! What’s up?” demanded Don, 
Jr. 
“We think we know who the 
strangers belong to,” answered the old 
man without looking around. “Cen- 
tral!” he bawled into the transmitter. 
“You said you had him! Where is he? 
Put him on!” 

“Who owns ’em?” asked the new- 
comer. 

“Were not certain,” supplied Wickett 
as his employer failed to reply. “But 
we got a message a while ago in reply 


to ours. From the secretary of the 
pigeon association. He said that Mr. 
Thornleigh, of West Virginia, has re- 
ported his first racing team stolen from 
the lofts——” 

“Hello! Hello! Thornleigh—that 
you?” The old man was bellowing at 
the top of his lungs. “This is Ashford 
of Heathcote, Long Island! Charlie 
Thornieigh, I want—Thornleigh. 
Hello, West Virginia! Thornleigh at 
Cliffcrest ?” 

“Why bother with the telephone?” 
inquired Don, Jr. “Just stick your 
head out the window. West Virginia’s 
only about three hundred miles f: 

“Shut up, you!” the elder Don 
snapped out over his shoulder, and then 
bent apologetically toward the receiver. 
“No—not you!” he cried. “I was 
talking to a jackass in the room here. 
Hello, Charlie! How’s the boy? Say 
—I think I got your pigeons. Forty- 
one. What are they like?” 

Young Ashford touched Miss Stacy’s 
hand. They tiptoed together to a big, 
wide-seated chair, where they sat down 
to listen with rigid attention. 

“Yes,” old Ashford was shouting 
after a brief pause. “A mixed lot— 
checks, white kings—three reds—— 
Yours? Well by golly! Dumped at 
my gate in two crates. A blackmailing 
deal! Il write you all about it. Say 
—forty of mine were stolen. The first 
outfit. You haven’t seen ’em, have 
you?” 

The old man waited anxiously for 
the reply, then turned to Wickett with 
a faint shake of the head. “Don’t 
know anything about ours,” he said in 
an aside. “But these are his, all right 
—stolen three nights ago from his loft.” 

“Listen, Charlie!’ Ashford thun- 
dered into the transmitter. “I’m toss- 
ing your birds one at a time—one every 
morning. It’s a crook racket we’ve 
been dragged into, and we've got to 
play it out according to orders, or get 
a mighty nice girl into a mess of trou- 
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ble. I don’t want to explain it over 
the phone, but Pl write you so you'll 
have the whole story to-morrow after- 
noon or night. I'll toss one of the birds 
with the letter. How about that 
Charlie? You let me do it my way 
and is 

“Ask him about the white cock this 
morning,” cut in Don, Jr. 

Ashford nodded. “Charlie!” he 
yelled. “We tossed one—a white king 
cock—five thirty this morning, Is he 
in yet?” 

Young Don and Miss Stacy somehow 
found their hands touching and their 
fingers unwittingly locked together as 
they waited tensely for the answer, 
watching the face of the man at the 
telephone. 

The pigeon fancier had the receiver 
glued to his ear. His head was tilted 
expectantly. Suddenly his expression 
went blank. “What?” he yelled. 
“That’s funny, It’s darned funny! 
On a day like this! He ought to have 
been in two hours ago!” 

“He never got there!” said Miss 
Stacy under her breath. “What could 
have happened to him?” 

Young Don shook his head and did 
not venture to speculate. 

“Let me know if he homes,” old 
Don was instructing the listener at the 
other end of the long-distance “line. 
“And Charlie—please—when. we toss 
the others—reverse the phone charges 
and let me know at once when any one 
rings the bell.” — 

Ashford talked a moment or two 
longer to his West Virginia acquaint- 
ance, and finally said good-by and hung 
up the receiver, “Well,” he ejaculated, 
“there’s one bird gone.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his son. 

“Either dead or wounded. A trained 
and proven homer—if he hadn’t 
/ bumped into a tragedy, he wouldn’t 
have missed on a day like this.” 

“Who’s this Thornleigh?” inquired 
young Ashford. 


“An old friend of mine.. He has an 
estate back in the Southern mountains. 
A good -pigeonman.. Got some fine 
birds in his lofts. But I'll bet you if I 
ever get High Boy back, I'll beat him 
by thirty minutes in the next interna- 
tional.” 

“You don’t suppose by any chance 
that he could use twenty-one thousand 
dollars, do you?” 

“Who? Charlie?’ Old Ashford 
glowered in sudden indignation as the 
import of his son’s question registered 
all at once. “Charlie Thornleigh!” he 
exploded. “Are you crazy? There are 
no crooks among my friends, young 
fellow !” 

“I didn’t mean to get you all heated 
up. I was just curious, that was all. 
So you don’t think old man Thorn- 
leigh’s playing host to any black- 
mailers?” 

“I know darned well he ain’t. 
a gentleman and a pigeonman!” 

“Could any outsiders gain access to 
his lofts without his knowing?” young 
Don asked. PA 

“Not a chance. If that white cock 
had lit-in with the thousand-dollar bill, 
he’d have got it.” 

“Then somebody knocked down the 
bird before he got to—what’s the name 
of his home—Cliffcrest ?” 

“Somebody must have knocked him 
down.” 

“How far is Cliffcrest from here?” 

“Three hundred and fourteen miles 
by airline. I know, because Charlie 
and I raced it once.” 

“Draw a bee line between here and 
Cliffcrest, three hundred and fourteen 
miles long,” reflected young Ashford. 
“Somewhere along that line, a racing 
pigeon vanishes from the air. Some- 
body must have stopped him some- 
where. But how could anybody fore- 
see his exact course and be stationed 
at the right place at the right moment?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said the father. “It’s 
beyond me. Many a time I’ve stood on 


He’s 
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what I thought was a direct line be- 
tween the toss and the goal, just to 
see if I could catch sight of the birds 
coming over in full flight. But I’ve 
never seen one yet, and I don’t know 
anybody else who has. 

“They pick their own path and travel 
like bullets. All we pigeonmen know 
of them is the way they leave at the 
start and the way they come in at the 
finish. Maybe they fly high or maybe 
they fly low. Whatever they do, we hu- 
mans are pretty much in the dark about 
them.” 

“Pve been handling the birds for 
thirty years,” supplemented Wickett, 
“and I’m always watching in the air 
for them. Almost any place you look 
you can see pigeons loafing around, but 
I’ve never yet seen a homer go past 
under full steam, on his way home.” 

“The thing that’s troubling me now,” 
said Miss Stacy, “is the loss of Mr. 
Thornleigh’s bird. And the others to 
follow! If they should disappear too!” 
She looked aghast at old Ashford. 
“Why he could come on here to-morrow 
and demand all of his pigeons, Then 
what would we do?” 

“He could,” admitted Ashford, “but 
he won’t. Not Charlie! Not when he 
finds out what’s up. Hes not that 
kind of a scout.” 

“But it isn’t fair, to toss his birds 
one after another, and probably lose 
them for him, They’re valuable, aren’t 
they ?” 

“They’re Charlie’s first team,” said 
Don, Sr. succinctly. “He’d rather lose 
all his wife’s diamonds than lose this 
bunch of ‘hémers.” The old man 
reached across the table suddenly and 
patted the girl’s hand. “But don’t you 
worry about that. Charlie Thornleigh 
is a Southerner and a gamester and a 
grand old sport. He'll see you through 
if it costs him every feather in his lofts. 

“But it won’t cost him a thing in the 
end,” he added. “Whatever the casuale 
ties, I’ll replace ’em for him. I’ve got 


three hundred of the likeliest eggs in the 
country hatching out right at this min- 
ute, and TIl turn the squeakers over 
to Charlie when they come along. 
Grandsons and daughters of High Boy 
and Kid Nurmi and Julie Verde and the 
rest of that fast set! I'll see that he 
isn’t out anything.” 

“But that wouldn’t be fair, either!” 
protested the girl. 

“Now you listen to me,” said old 
Ashford. “You and Don and Wickett 
get out of here and stop pestering me. 
I’ve got some letters to write.” 

Miss Stacy and young Ashford spent 
the afternoon out of doors in the com- 
pany of the flightmaster. They helped 
him feed a few thousand pigeons, and 
later sat out on the sunny hillslope back 
of Heathcote while Wickett turned out 
a big band of promising youngsters for 
an exercise fly. The sun was going 
down over the sound when they finally 
returned to the house. 

Old man Ashford had finished his 
letters, one of which was addressed to 
Thornleigh. “Here, read it,’ he in- 
vited Miss Stacy. “I want Charlie to 
know all about everything.” 

The full story of the girl’s difficulties 
was told in the letter. When Thorn- 
leigh received it, he would understand 
why his pigeons were needed. Ash- 
ford had scrawled it in*spacious writ- 
ing on a heavy sheet of note paper. 

“We'll have to copy it smaller for the 
pigeon post,” he said. 

Experiment proved that Miss Stacy’s 


, handwriting was much finer than that 


of either of the men, so she transcribed 
the communication in tiny script on a 
thin strip of tissue. 

Ashford watched approvingly over 
her shoulder. “Charlie’ll need a micro- 
scope to read it,” he observed, “but I 
guess he’ll manage.” 

“Tf he gets it!” said young Don pessi- 
mistically. 

“Im mailing the original by Uncle 
Sam,” returned Don, Sr. “in case the 
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pigeon misses.” He rolled the strip 
into a tight cylinder and strapped it 
with a rubber band. “Well toss two 
birds in the morning—one with a thou- 
sand-dollar bill and the other with the 
letter. Pd like to see what happens 
to : 


, 


His jaw dropped suddenly and he 
twisted around in his chair. Zing! 
buzzed the bell of the pigeon-cote board. 
The others whirled simultaneously to 
stare at the indicator. The No. 1 ar- 
row was down. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PUZZLING NEWS. 


ITHOUT a word Ashford caught 

up his desk phone and rang the 
pigeonmaster’s cottage. He received an 
answer almost immediately. 

“Wickett?”’ he said. “No. 1’s in! 
Will you see who, and let us know at 
once ?” 

The three in the library waited in a 
suspense that was acute enough to pre- 
clude any thought of conversation. But 
in a surprisingly short while footsteps 
sounded in the entryway. Wickett’s 
beaming face appeared in the open door, 

“Who was it?” demanded Ashford. 

“Homer-Sweet-Homer,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Good boy!” grinned the old man. 
“I’m better off than Thornleigh. I’m 
getting mine back. Does he seem tired, 
Wickett ?” 

“Never turned a feather.” 

“Thirsty ?” 

“He went straight for the water.” 

“Hum!” mused Ashford. “That 
might mean that he’s come a good dis- 
tance, or only that they just didn’t give 
him a drink. Did he bring anything?” 

For answer, Wickett opened his hand 
and revealed a wadded fragment of 
paper. “Fastened with a silk thread 
over the leg band,” he said. 

The flightmaster crossed to the desk. 
They all bent their heads together while 


Ashford smoothed out the paper on the 
blotter. It was a small, triangular piece 
that apparently had been torn off the 
border of a newspaper. On one side 
was scrawled in pencil the letter “O.” 

“Which doesn’t mean a thing,” re- 
marked young Ashford. 

“You're wrong!” Ruth Stacy re- 
torted. “It means that the blackmailers 
have received a thousand dollars.” 

As on the day before, father and 
son and their pretty guest dined quietly 
that evening in the library with Thorn- 
leigh’s pigeons. 

The alarm clock again was set to go 
off before daylight. 

Don, Jr. saw to it next morning that 
his father was awakened, and wheeled 
him out of his ground-floor bedroom in 
time to greet Miss Stacy as she groped 
her way downstairs in the gray of the 
dawn. 

The elder Ashford himself selected 
the pigeons for this morning’s flight. 
A red Carneaux hen caught his fancy, 
and on her leg he fastened his letter to 
Charlie Thornleigh. The second bird 
was a lean, bullet-headed silver king 
cock, which was intrusted with the bur- 
den of a thousand-dollar bill. 

“Of course you can’t tell by looks,” 
he said, “but I’ve got a hunch that these 
are a couple of smart goers. There 
oughtn’t to be ten minutes difference 
between them.” 

He handed one bird to Ruth Stacy 
and the other to his son. “When I say 
the word,” he instructed them as they 
went out on the open terrace, “toss.” 

“All right?” Ashford, Sr. studied the 
dial of his wrist watch for a few sec- 
onds. “Go!” 

Young Don and the girl both threw 
their pigeons into the air. 

Like the white king of the previous 
day’s toss, the two birds mounted un- 
certainly, circled overhead for a mo- 
ment in a bewildered manner, then sud- 
denly swerved and darted away above 
the tops of the trees. The flitting 
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shapes loomed in sight for just a few 
seconds, then they were swallowed up 
in the dingy sky. 

Ashford had his wheel chair peram- 
bulated to the desk, picked up the tele- 
phone and put in a distance call for 
West Virginia. In a half hour or so, 
central rang the bell to inform him that 
his party was waiting at the other end. 

“They’re up, Charlie!” he shouted, 
without preamble or apology. 

Young Ashford grinned at Ruth 
Stacy. “If anybody dragged me out 
of bed at this unearthly hour to yell 
at me like that, Pd come up the wire 
after him, hand over hand.” 

Charles Thornleigh of Cliffcrest was 
a pigeonman, however, and presumably 
was accustomed to receiving such mes- 
sages at odd hours of the day and night. 
If he had any profanity to spend upon 
his Long Island friend, Ashford’s bland 
face at least did not betray the fact. 

“Up at five forty-two!” the old man 
added in his long-distance voice. “Two 
of them. A silver hen and a red cock. 
Look out for them. A light south- 
westernly wind here and a clearing sky. 
So long, Charlie.” 

There was nothing to do after that 
but wait for news. The birds were in 
the air. Beyond that knowledge no man 
could say where they might be at any 
given time, or what they were doing. 

A pigeon-fancier’s life is full of such 
hours of blind anxiety. 

Other forms of racing have this one 
advantage over the pigeon game. The 
backers of horses or whippets can see 
how their entries are performing on the 
back stretch. The homer tosser sits 
alone with his clock and map, wait- 
ing for his champions to come out of 
the secrecy of the sky. 

Ashford did not leave his library 
that morning. Don, Jr. and Miss Stacy, 
and even Wickett, contrived to linger 
within hailing distance of the telephone. 
It so happened that they were all in 
the room when, at eleven fifty-five, the 


expected call came from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ashford had the receiver off the hook 
before the echo of the buzzer had 
ceased. 

“Yes, this is Ashford,” he said, in an- 
swer to the operator’s inquiry. ‘“Cer- 
tainly I’m here—where’d you think I 
was? Charlie—that you? This is Don 
Yep! Are they in?” 

There followed a momentary silence 
as the old man strained to catch the 
reply. “One?” he suddenly shouted. 
“Which one?” 

The three who were watching the old 
man’s face saw his eyes blink sharply. 
“Yes!” he exclaimed. “An hour ago? 
It’s darned funny, Charlie! The other 
should be in.” 

He sat quietly for a moment with the 
receiver at his ear, while the man at 
Cliffcrest evidently was imparting fur- 
ther information. “All right,” he 
finally said. “Thanks a lot for helping 
us. And you let me know if the second 
one reports.” 

With a reluctant gesture he hung up 
the receiver and turned blankly to face 
his companions. 

“One of them alighted at ten forty 
sharp.” He paused to do a bit of rapid 
calculation. “Three-fourteen in four 
fifty-eight. Not bad g 

“Which one?” demanded Don, Jr. 
with pent-up intensity. 

“The red hen.” The old man looked 
solemnly at his son. “Thornleigh has 
my letter—delivered in fast time. But 
the silver cock, carrying the money— 
no sign of him. An hour and fifteen 
minutes overdue. I’m afraid he’s a 
gonner.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OUT OF THE SKY. 


LD man Ashford picked up his eye- 
glasses, adjusted them thought- 
fully on his nose, and „then turned to 
meet the wondering gaze of his pigeon- 
master, 
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“I could have sworn,” he said, “that 
the silver would be a shade surer. and 
faster than the red. . Something must 
have happened to the cock, of course. 
What do you suppose, now ?” 

“Why, I couldn’t guess, sir.” Wickett 
seemed utterly bewildered. “You say 
you sent a letter by one and money by 
the other?” 

“One thousand dollars, Wickett,”’ 
volunteered young Don. “One of them 
with a letter addressed to Thornleigh, 
and the other with a yellowback posted 
to the blackmailers, address unknown. 
The letter carrier delivered hers to 
Thornleigh, and we probably can as- 
sume that the money-bird took his to the 
right place also. A pair of smart 
pigeons!” 

“They would both go home to Mr. 
Thornleigh’s lofts—if they could,” said 
the literal Wickett. “If the cock’s an 
hour and a quarter overdue, he’s un- 
doubtedly lost.” 

“It might be just an accidental cir- 
cumstance,” suggested Miss Stacy. “If 
one out of two happened to go astray, 
there’s at least a fifty per cent chance 
of that one’s being the silver cock.” 


“We'll try two more to-morrow,” - 


said Don, Jr. “If the money bearer 
fails to get in again, and his partner 
makes it, we can be pretty certain that 
it wasn’t accident.” 

“T’ve got to admit,” vouchsafed the 
elder Ashford, “that the proposition’s 
beginning to look a little uncanny to 
me. It had me guessing just trying to 
figure how anybody could grab down 
any pigeon on a three-hundred-mile 
flight. But when he picks his bird— 
takes the one he wants and lets the 
other go—why, it just isn’t reasonable 
seah: -= 

“The mystery,” remarked Don, Trs 
“if it really is a mystery, resolves it- 
self into the three parts;- this end, 
Thornleigh’s end, and the middle of 
the flight.” 

He looked grimly at his father. “Of 


course, if we were allowed to suspect 
Thornleigh of double dealing, it would 
be a very simple-thing to explain.” 

“Well, we don’t suspect Thornleigh!” 
said the older man sharply. “The birds 
with the money never reached his lofts. 
And they weren’t shot down anywhere 
near his place, or he’d have ‘known of 
it. He’s no crook, and he’s nobody’s 
fool.” 

“Secondly,” pursued young Ashford 
calmly, “none of us can even imagine 
any method by which a traveling pigeon 
could be singled out and knocked down 
along the three-hundred miles of the 
middle course.” 

Wickett and his employer gazed 
solemnly at each other. Both shook 
their heads. Neither had ever met with 
anything like this in their long experi- 
ence with pigeons. 

“What about the start, then?” per- 
sisted Don, Jr. “Could the birds have 
been brought . down anywhere near 
Heathcote ?” 

“The silver couldn’t have been shot 
down as he was leaving here, or we'd 
have heard the gun,” he went on re- 
flectively. “Anyhow, it was too dark 
for shooting.” He looked out of the 
window toward the western’ horizon. 
“But—just to consider every possi- 
bility—-what about dope? Would it be 
possible to feed a pigeon some sort of 
a drug that would knock him after he'd 
flown, say, a couple of miles?” 

“Yes,” agreed the elder Ashford. “T 
suppose you could drop a bird by dop- 
ing him before he started. But how 
would you know just where or when it 
was going to hit? But even suppose 
you could gauge it closely enough to 
find the dead bird afterward, who is 
there here who would have slipped dope 
to that silver king? I, or you, or Miss 


Stacy?” 
Don, Jr. looked at Wickett and 
grinned. “Which leaves us barren of 


all clews?” he remarked. 
“I must confess,” said old Ashford, 
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“that this blackmailer has pulled a new 
one on me. Id like to find out just 
how smart he is. To-morrow we'll toss 
a half dozen birds in a bunch and give 
him a run for his money.” 

The rest of that day passed without 
incident, save for the return of the third 
of the Ashford’s lost pigeons. The 
homer winged his way out of the dusky 
sky shortly before six o’clock in the 
afternoon, bringing a scrap of paper 
with him. On it was written the letter 
ed 

The blackmailers apparently were liv- 
ing up to their side of the bargain. 
The arrival of the letter amounted to 
the same thing as a receipt of payment, 
and would indicate that the second 
thousand-dollar bill had been safely de- 
livered. 

On the next morning old Ashford 
again chose the pigeons for that day’s 
flight. He strapped a thousand-dollar 
bill to one of the bird’s legs. He picked 
out an assorted lot for the test, a white, 
a silver, a red, two blue-checks, and a 
solid purple. 

One of the blue-checks, a sleek, 
bright-eyed hen, was intrusted with the 
money. The birds were tossed in pairs 
at two-minute intervals. The blue-check 
hen got off in the second couple, start- 
ing strong and heading a southwest- 
erly direction. 

It was a raw, misty morning, with a 
stiff east wind blowing from the sea and 
promises of rain in the offing. 

“Not the best weather for racing,” 
the old man remarked, “but if they 
don’t run into anything worse than this, 
they all ought to make it.” 

He notified Charlie Thornleigh that 
six birds were up, then sat around dis- 
consolately with his bandaged leg, mop- 
ing over the fate that kept him house- 
bound on such a dismal day as this. 

Young Don and Miss Stacy donned 
slickers after they had eaten breakfast 
and went out for a long ride in the 
northeast drizzle. They did not return 


to Heathcote until noon, and were dis- 


appointed to learn that no word had 


been received from West Virginia. 

Although no news was received from 
the passengers of the air, that morning 
perhaps was not altogether wasted. The 
returned riders were in an unusually 
cheerful mood when they came in out 
of the wet. The old man wrinkled his 
brows curiously at them when he no- 
ticed that they no longer called each 
other “Miss” and “Mr.,” but were now 
“Ruth” and “Don.” 

The young people went to change for 
luncheon, but they had no more than 
reached the head of the stairs, when 
Ashford’s yell brought them punning 
down again. The old man was just 
hanging up the phone receiver as they 
came back into the library. 

“Do you know who that purple hen 
was?” he shouted excitedly. 

“Maybe some famous actress,” said 
the younger Ashford, “or the missing 
queen of all the Russias? How do I 
know? I’ve given two guesses. Now 
you can tell me.’ 

“Virginia Dare-devil!” the old man 
declared impressively. 

“Who’s she? I’ve heard of Lind- 
bergh, seems to me, but I’ve never heard 
of this other bird.” 

“One of the most famous homers in 
the country, that’s all! Seven hundred 
on day of toss, two times six———” 

“What about her,’’-interrupted Don, 
Jr., “outside of her record?” 

“She was the first in to-day. Five 
hours and seven minutes in weather like 
this.” 

“The others?” demanded young Don 
impatiently. 

“Four others have rung the bell, 
straggling along anywhere from twenty 
minutes to an hour behind Virginia 
Dare Hs 

“The money bird?” cried Ashford, 
Te 

“The blue-check hen.” The old man 
looked up somberly and gravely shook 
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his head. “Of the six pigeons,” he said, 
“she was the only one that failed to 
check in.” 

Don, Jr. faced his father in a blank 
silence that ended at length in a rue- 
ful laugh. “That settles it, anyhow. It 
wasn’t any accident this time. You’ve 
got to hand it to our friends, whoever 
they are. We send out six, five of them 
blanks, and they take the one that car- 
ries the money! It begins to sound al- 
most as though somebody holds a super- 
natural power over the birds.” 

“I’m out of my depth,” said the old 
man. “TIl be darned if I can guess 
how it’s done. Those guys are too 
smart for me, I’ve got to admit. As 
far as I’m concerned, I give up.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A STARTLING MESSAGE, 


HERE was still a remote chance of 
hearing from the missing pigeon, 
but that chance waned as the afternoon 
lengthened and no further word came 
from Cliffcrest. In all likelihood the 
lost homer had been stopped somewhere 
en route and the blackmailers had the 
thousand-dollar bill. 

This probability became a certainty 
late in the afternoon. One of the Ash- 
ford birds swooped down from the low- 
ering sky, wearing a twisted strip of 
paper on his leg. The homecomer was 
wet and hungry, but, apparently, not 
much fatigued. The paper he brought 
this time bore no writing of any sort. 

“One of the blanks,” remarked young 
Don as he inspected the torn fragment. 
“Which means that we have a complete 
word. We now have an ‘o’ and a ‘g 
which spells ‘and’ in Danish. But we’ll 
assume it’s.in English, and so we'll have 
to transpose the letters and write ’em 
g and 6°.” 

“Which begins to make sense,” said 
Ruth Stacy, who was watching over 
his shoulder. “‘Go!’ They’re going to 
tell me to go somewhere to look for the 
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diary.” Her eyes brightened at the 
thought. “It may be that they really 
mean to keep faith.” 

The elder Ashford was not nearly so 
hopeful as she seemed to be, but he 
hid his skepticism. “We may know 
more about it when we get the rest of 
the message,” he remarked. 

On the following morning they sent 
off the fourth treasury note, this time 
dispatching only one pigeon. The sky 
was still overcast. A light, chilling 
rain made it seem improbable that the 
flyer would be able to reach his dis- 
tant cote, even without interference. 

Through all that long day the two 
Ashfords and Ruth Stacy waited rest- 
lessly about the house. No message 
came from West Virginia, and finally, 
the old man himself put in a call. He 
got Charlie Thornleigh on the wire and 
was told that the bird of that morning’s' 
toss had not reached home. 

This was at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Nearly twelve hours had passed 
since the pigeon left Heathcote. The 
dusk of a wet evening was beginning 
to settle. Old man Ashford was reach- 
ing for the pull chain of the electric 
lamp on his desk, when, with a start- 
ling unexpectedness, the silence was 
shattered by the whir of the cote-board 
bell. 

Ashford immediately communicated 
with his flightmaster’s cottage. A few 
minutes later Wickett came into the 
house, his cupped hands holding a dark- 
gray colored pigeon. 

Old Ashford caught one glimpse of 
the bird, and sat up in his chair with a 
yell of joy. “High Boy!” he blurted 
out, and reached forth his hands. 

The dingy little homer was draggled 
and wet. His heart was pulsing fast 
under his breast feathers. Anybody 
could have told at a glance that the 
valiant bird had traveled far, fighting 
the rain and headwinds in his dash for 
the one place on earth that his instincts 
commanded him to go. 
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‘Ashford took the nestling pigeon 
from the keeper, cuddled him under his 
chin, crooned to him, and once or twice 
seemed almost on the point of kissing 
him. “High Boy!” he exulted. “Where 
have you been? Where in gosh sakes 
have you been?” 

“He brought this along with him,” 
vouchsafed Wickett, and exhibited a 
tiny triangle of newspaper. 

Ashford was interested only in the 
bird at that moment, and did not even 
look around. But this son took the 
paper and carried it over beneath the 
lamp. It bore, in pencil scrawl that 
was by now beginning to grow famil- 
iar, the letter “t.” 

After the fiasco of his experiment in 
tossing six pigeons in a bunch, old man 
Ashford decided that it wasn’t worth 
his while to leave his bed in the early 
mornings, just to watch a single bird 
get away. But the younger Ashford 
and Ruth Stacy, during the next cou- 
ple of weeks, continued to arouse them- 
selves every day at the crack of dawn. 

Each morning they loosed one of the 
Clifferest homers with a thousand-dol- 
lar bill strapped to his leg. Each even- 
ing, regular as clockwork, one of the 
Heathcote’s first team returned to the 
lofts bringing another letter of the al- 
phabet. 

On succeeding days the letters that 
came by pigeon post were “o,” a blank 
space, “h,” “t,” “e,” another blank, and 
then a “v,” which last was obviously 
the beginning of a new word. 

The blackmailers had been careful to 
space the words when they were com- 
pleted, but were sending in the indi- 
vidual letters without regard to their 
proper sequence. So far, it had been a 
simple enough matter to fit the letters 
into a logical order of spelling. On the 
eleventh evening after Ruth Stacy’s ar- 
rival at Heathcote, the message re- 
ceived to date read: 

“Go to the v = 

“Eleven thousand dollars for that!” 


remarked young Don in an ugly tone, 
as he scowled at the “v” which he had 
just added to the sentence he was build- 
ing out from day to day on his father’s 
desk blotter. 

“It’s getting somewhere, at least,” 
Ruth reminded him soothingly. “Don’t 
take it so hard, Don. I keep telling 
you I’m perfectly willing to pay the 
money, if it buys me the diary.” 

Young Ashford restrained himself 
at the moment. Later, when he and his 
father happened to be alone, his pent- 
up feelings suddenly exploded in the 
bitterest self-reproach, 

“Tt makes me feel like a no-account 
dub!” he blurted out. “You know very 
well these blackmailers are taking Ruth 
for a rooky. They'll keep on until 
they gather in all her money, and then 
they'll laugh at her. 

“And here I’m sitting around doing 
nothing! A sweet, lovely girl like Ruth 
—and you and I are loafing around, 
waiting for her to shell out her last 
dime, and not doing a darned thing 
about it.” 

“What could you do?” asked the old 
man mildly. 

“T don’t know. Anything, just to 
be doing something! Td like to take 
out my transit and run a line from here 
to Cliffcrest and walk up it with a 
loaded gun $ 

“Yowre talking like a lunatic!” as- 
serted the old man. 

“Yes. I know. That’s a fool notion. 
It would take weeks to run such a line. 
I wouldn’t know what to look for, any- 
how. Besides, Ruth insists that I keep 
my hands off. She’s afraid if I start 
anything, I’ll scare off these scoundrels 
and give them an excuse to start their 
attacks on somebody else.” 

“That’s just what they’re apt to do 
if you disturb them,” said the older 
man. 

“They will anyhow, when they’re 
through with us,” predicted Don, Jr. 
morosely. . ` 


“Now you sit quiet and let Ruth 
manage this thing as she sees fit,” ad- 
vised the old man. “If you go bulling 
into this mess and kick the fat in the 
fire, Ruth’ll never forgive you.” The 
father regarded his son with a shrewdly 
whimsical smile. “And I guess you'd 
hate never being forgiven by Ruth.” 

Don, Jr. had nothing to say to that. 
For the next three days he forced him- 
self to bottle up a growing desire to 
wander off somewhere and demand a 
savage accounting from somebody. 

He became restless and irritable. He 
spent futile hours prowling in and out 
of the house, chafing at his inability to 
deal in his own way with the black- 
mailers. He pictured them as smug 
and self-satisfied villains, tucked away 
in some safe retreat, chuckling to them- 
selves as they received the money. 

Meanwhile, night by night, the Ash- 
ford pigeons kept coming home. One 
bird brought a letter “i,” another, an 
“e,” a third dropped into the loft with 
an “I” tied to his leg. 

At the moment the “1” was. received, 
Ruth happened to be in her room dress- 
ing for dinner. The two Ashfords 
were alone in the library. Young Don 
wrote down the incompleted word. He 
and his father tried to forecast its 
meaning. 

The old man repeated the letters 
aloud in the order that they had reached 
Heathcote. “V,” 3, “e,” and “P” he 
read from the blotter. “ ‘Viel? ” he 
said. “What’s that going to be?” 

“Try shuffling them around, and see 
what you get. ‘Liev,’ ‘ilev,’ ‘evil,’ ‘vile,’ 
‘levi,’ ‘vlie’-—take your pick.” 

“Sounds like Chinese or something,” 
said the old man, “except the ‘vile,’ 
‘evil’ words, which have a meaning of 
their own, when you consider the 
source,” 

The younger Don started to laugh, 
and as suddenly checked himself. His 
eyes took on a harsh glint as he stared 
at the writing on the blotter. 
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“You know,” he declared abruptly, 
“I’ve been thinking that I'd like to have 
a look at this Charlie Thornleigh.” 

The elder Ashford stared for a mo- 
ment in stony silence. “Well,” he said 
at length, “why don’t you?” 

“TIl tell you something,” said Don, 
Jr., with a peculiar filelike quality in 
his tone, “if this last word is what I’ve 
got a strong hunch it’s going to be, 
I’m going to hop a train to-morrow 
night and run down to Cliffcrest.” 

“What do you think the word’s go- 
ing to be?” demanded the father. 

“I think one more letter’ll complete 
it,’ returned the son. “If that letter 
comes, I won’t have any further obliga- 
tion to keep my promises to Ruth. PI 
be perfectly free to jump in and do 
anything I can.’ 

Ashford eyed his son Girone 
“What letter could you stick into ‘liev’ . 
to make a fighting s as bad as’ 
that?” he asked. 

“Wait until we get it,” young Don 
snapped. “Meanwhile I’m going to get 
packed and ready. What time’s the last 
train out of here in the evening?” 

“Nine fifty,” said the father. 

“If I decide to go, I can take that 
and connect with the midnight Wash- 
ington express. I ought to be able to 
catch something from that point that 
will take me to Cliffcrest.” 

“You can. I’ve made the trip myself, 
several times. You can reach Cliffcrest 
early the next morning.” Ashford 
watched his son with a sort of mock- 
ing grimness. “Go ahead and have a 
look at Charlie Thornleigh. I wish you 
would. Then you'll know what kind of 
a guy he is.” 

“I probably shall,” asserted young 
Don. “Ruth would try to stop me if 
she knew.” He lowered his voice as 
he caught the sound of a footstep in 
the hallway. “Please don’t say any- 
thing to her about it.” 

As usual the next morning, young 
Ashford and Ruth tossed a pigeon that 
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bore away into the sky another yel- 
low bill from the dwindling package in 
the wall safe. All day long Don, Jr. 
lingered about the premises, watching 
the sky and fretting at the dragging 
minutes. He and Ruth and the old 
man were sitting in the library late that 
afternoon, when, almost at the antici- 
pated second, the cote bell rang. 

Wickett came into the house pres- 
ently, carrying a pigeon—the sixteenth 
member of the Ashford first team that, 
to date, had found his way home. The 
flightmaster handed his employer a 
slip of paper that the incoming bird 
had brought. 

Young Don took possession of the 
slip while his father was fumbling for 
his glasses, and spread it open on the 
desk. A letter “q”? was scribbled on 
the paper. 

“T thought so!” said the younger 
Ashford with an ugly laugh. He bent 
close to his father’s ear, so that Ruth 
might not overhear him. “I’m leaving 
to-night,” he whispered. 

“Eh?” The old man adjusted his 
glasses and blinked at the paper. “It’s 
a ‘d? What does that make?” 

“Use it with the four other letters, 
and see. You have a ‘v; ‘i,’ ‘eand ‘I.’ 
No matter how much you switch them 
around there’s only one word you can 
possibly make.” 

Don, Jr. reached for a pencil and 
wrote the word “devil” on the blotter. 
Then, with quick, sharp strokes he 
jotted down the message that had been 
received by pigeon route at a cost of 


fifteen thousand dollars. It read: 
“Go to the devil.” 
CHAPTER X. 


THE HOMESTRETCH. 


CLIFFCREST, the country home of 

Charlie Thornleigh, occupied a 
green, sloping valley in the heart of a 
wild and rugged stretch of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 


After an all-night trip, which twice 
involved the changing of trains, Don 
Ashford, Jr. was deposited with his 
baggage a while before dawn at the 
sleeping, wayside village that lay in the 
remoter back-country of West Vir- 
ginia. 

He registered at the one tiny inn, 
changed his clothing for a well-worn 
suit of corduroys.. After eating the 


‘biggest breakfast that the innkeeper 


was able to supply him, he strode out 
into the gray of the morning, lugging a 
back pack and shouldering a surveyor’s 
transit, which he had brought with him 
from home. 

At the crossroads general store, 
which also did duty as a post office, 
his inquiries discovered that Charlie 
Thornleigh lived apart from his neigh- 
bors, ina nick in the hills, some five 
miles from the village. The carrier of 
the rural-free-delivery mail route, he 
was told, would be starting off in that 
direction presently. He received a wel- 
come invitation to ride out in the postal 
flivver. 

The day broke without a cloud in the 
sky. Don and his mailman friend rode 
out along a pebble-strewn track in the 
breathless coolness of the dawn. Some- 
where in the timber they heard a par- 
tridge drumming. They followed up- 
ward along the left bank of a brook 
that came brawling down from the 
mountains. 

On that side ran an unbroken stretch 
of woods. On their left dense patches 
of laurel gave way now and then to 
cleared areas, where herds of Holstein 
cattle grazed in the steep pastures. Be- 
yond them the ridges of the mountains 
piled themselves- higher and higher, 
into smoky distances. 

The sun was breaking through the 
ruddy haze, over the farthest crests, 
when the carrier at length stopped his 
car before a paling fence at the bend 
of a long forested stretch of roadway. 
This, he announced, was Cliffcrest. He 
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deposited a handful of mail in a white 
roadside box, and dropped his passen- 
ger before a pair of wide-open gates, 
Ashford passed through the gates, 
carrying his pack and transit, then 
paused for a moment to look over the 
ground. Before him stood a big white 
house with enormous portico columns 
running up in front of a second-floor 
gallery. In the immediate foreground 
was a sweep of smooth, verdant lawn, 


_a trimmed hedge, and a garden of turf- 


bordered beds, opulent with flowers. 
The: front door of the house was 
closed. There was no life visible in 
any of the shuttered windows. Ash- 
ford’s glance wandered back past the 
stables at the left, then upward to a 
level area of the higher slope, where 


_ there stood a large group of white- 


painted, wire-netted inclosures. 
These, of course, were Thornleigh’s 
pigeon cotes. 
A man was walking in front of the 


- exercise cages. Rather than disturb the 


sleeping house, Ashford strolled up the 
hill to meet him. 

The man caught sight of the ap- 
proaching stranger, took a step or two 
forward, then halted to wait. He was 
a tall, rosy-faced individual, slim and 
youthful-looking of body, but with 
white eyebrows and mustache and a 
shock of snow-white hair. There was 
something in his appearance and man- 
ner which told Ashford at a glance that 
he was the owner of the place. 

“You're Mr. Thornileigh, 
you?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I am,” said the man, and 
fixed the newcomer with a pair of 
twinkling, azure eyes. “Youre up and 
about early to-day.” He glanced at the 
transit on the other’s shoulder. “T sup- 
pose you’re running that new State sur- 
vey that they’ve been talking about?” 

Ashford had never heard of any 
State survey, but he allowed the state- 
ment to stand. It gave him an excuse 
to prowl in the neighborhood. 


aren’t 


“You’ve got a lot of pigeons in those 
houses,” he remarked. “Carriers?” 

“Homers,” Thornleigh corrected. 

Don looked with interest along the 
rows of netting. “Do you use them for 
messages?” he inquired. 

“Sometimes. And for racing.” 
Thornleigh sighed. “I had a marvel- 
ous team of racers, up until a few 
days ago. But they were stolen, Some- 
body raided my loft a few dark nights 
ago and walked off with forty-one of 
the best birds I had.” 

“Why, that’s too bad,” said Ashford, 
“Haven't you any idea what became of 
them ?” 

“Well, yes, and no. That is to say, 
I know where they were taken; but I 
haven't been able to get them back. 
Most of them anyhow. My hands are 
tied mg 

Thornleigh suddenly checked his 
tongue, as though he had decided that 
he was saying more than he should to 
a stranger. “Why don’t you stick 
around and have breakfast with me?” 
he invited, covering up the momentary 
break in his speech. 

Ashford was covertly sizing up the 
man. There was a bluff kindliness 
about his mouth and his keenly humor- 
ous glance. He was the genial, hearty 
sort of person whom the elder Ash- 
ford would be quick to accept in un- 
questioning friendship. 

Don Ashford, Jr. could understand 
readily why his father would like and 
trust Thornleigh. But he, for part, 
had seen enough of people to realize 
that it is not always possible to know 
the character behind a pair of smiling 
blue eyes. It is foolish sometimes to 
take snap-judgment at the beginning of 
an acquaintance. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but I had 
breakfast in the village.” 

\ “Anything I can do for you?” said 
Thornleigh. “Don’t hesitate to ask.” 

“Im just making a preliminary sur- 

vey of things,” said Don. “I may be 
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hanging around. here for two or three 


days. I hope you don’t mind trespass- 
ing?” 

“Help yourself,” consented the other 
willingly. 


Ashford had turned his head to scan 
the surrounding landscape. Cliffcrest, 
he observed, was set in a triangular 
hollow of ground, nested in the circle 
of the surrounding mountains. To the 
eastward the blue ridges were stacked 
one behind the other like ascending 
tiers, rising shadowy against the sky. 

“I should think your pigeons would 
have trouble getting in here,” he ob- 
served. “Especially when they come 
from the east. They’d have to tower 
awfully high to cléar some of those 
hog backs.” 

“They don’t come over the tops,” 
said Thornleigh: “Thats how smart 
they are.” He touched his visitor’s arm 
and pointed across the slope toward 
an open notch that showed darkly be- 
tween two buttressing walls of the 
mountains. “When they come home 
from that direction, they always travel 
down that pass, taking the easiest 
course, just as a man would do.” 

“How do they find the breach at the 
farther end?” asked Ashford. 

Thornleigh relaxed his shoulders 
against a fence post and idly thrust his 
hands into his pockets. If anybody 
wanted to discuss pigeons with him, he 
had lots of time for. talking. “We 
people who play with homers don’t 
know half as much about ’em as we 
ought to,” he said. “Some think that 
the birds have special instincts to guide 
them, and others say eyesight, and 
others say memory. I say it’s a little of 
all three. 

“I’ve had some birds tossed from 
Long Island recently,’ he went on. 
“A lot of ’em had never flown the route 
before, but some got home. For a 
greater part of the distance they just 
flew this general direction, without 
knowing the country they were over, 


but coming pretty straight, I guess. 
That would be instinct. 

“But after they caught sight of the 
mountains,” he pursued, “they would 
remember where they were, and shoot 
like bullets for the pass.” 

“But how could they tell it ‘was the 
right pass?” asked Ashford. “At a dis- 
tance, the mouth of one canyon 
wouldn’t look any different from any 
other.” 

“Not to you or me, maybe. But to 
a pigeon it would.” Thornleigh took 
his hand out of his pocket to level a 
finger toward the ragged sky line. “You 
see that high knob, way yonder? That 
stands a little this side of the entrance 
of the pass. That’s the old Devil 
Crown, and I’ve seen homing birds 
sight on it for their swoop at the pass, 
just as an aviator would swing for his 
turning pylon.” 

“The Devil Crown?” inquired Don. 

“Yes. It’s the most conspicuous 
landmark in this part of the country. 
People around here have always called 
it the Devil’s Crown.” 

Ashford looked thoughtfully at his 
companion, then turned again to gape 
at the barren peak that stood up lonely 
and remote against the high reaches of 
the sky. He was thinking of the mes- 
sage the pigeons had brought to Heath- 
cote. “Go to the devil,” it said. 

He had taken it as a malicious taunt, 
sent by somebody who held the whip- 
hand over Ruth Stacy. Now the 
thought struck ‘him that he may have 
jumped at an overhasty conclusion. It 
was just barely possible that the sen- 
tence had not yet been completed. 

“What’s it like over there?” he asked, 
gazing off at the distant, blue crest. 

“Regular wilderness,” said Thorn- 
leigh. “Woods and gullies and tangles 
of dense underbrush.” 

Ashford nodded, but he was not lis- 
tening. He was counting letters to him- 
self. If he added “crown” to the pigeon 
message it would read, “go to the Devil _ 
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Crown.” And he was surprised: to dis- 
cover that he then would have twenty- 
one letters and spaces. The black- 
mailers had promised to send instruc- 
tions for finding the stolen diary, in a 
sentence exactly that length. 

“Does anybody live over that di- 
rection?” he questioned. 

“No,” replied Thornleigh. “It’s all 
waste country—game cover, and that’s 
about all—for a good many miles. I 
guess I live nearer to the Devil .Crown 
than anybody else.” 

“How far’s that peak from here?” 

“About five miles, I guess, There’s 
“an old dried-up river bed runs through 
the gully. Limestone and sandstone 
formations—soft rock, full of caves. I 
used to spend a lot of time in there 
when I was a kid.” 

Ashford said nothing for a minute 
or two. According to Thornleigh’s de- 
scription it would be a good place for 
criminals to hide and conduct their ne- 
farious business. If the Cliffcrest 
pigeons always took the Devil Crown 
passage in their homeward flight, a man 
with a shotgun would stand a chance of 
picking them off as they darted through 
the gully. 

Young Ashford squinted at the sky 
line through half-shut eyes, wondering 
if Ruth Stacy’s enemies actually might 
dare to betray their whereabouts in the 
message they had been sending her. It 
was unlikely. The fact that a mountain 
peak near Cliffcrest was called the Devil 
Crown, no doubt was only a coinci- 
dence. Nevertheless, there was a slight 
chance that it wasn’t. 

The blackmailers might have been 
moved by a spirit of bravado to tell 
where they were hiding. Their method 
of sending the information piecemeal, 
day by day and letter by letter, would 
insure their safety until the full mes- 
sage was delivered. They might easily 
assume that they could make their es- 
cape long before anybody could move 
against them. 


In all probability, Ashford mused, he 
would find nothing of interest at the 
Devil Crown. On the other hand, there 
was just a faint possibility that he 
might. 

“I’m working over that direction,” 
he remarked to Mr. Thornleigh. “I 
was curious to know what it’s like over 
there.” 

“You'll find it worth seeing,” said 
Thornleigh. “Coming back this way?” 

Ashford cast a glance at the pigeon 
cotes, observing the rows of homing 
traps above the inclosures. Then he 
faced Thornleigh with an enigmatic 
smile. “Yes, I'll be back.” 

He hitched up his pack, shouldered 
his transit, and with a nod left the 
pigeon yard and turned away across the 
slope. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOMECOMER,. 


ASHFORD crawled under the barbed 

fence that marked the eastern 
boundary of the Thornleigh property 
and descended into a deeper valley 
through a stretch of laurels and hazel 
brush. Eventually he struck the gravel 
bottom of an old brook bed that, from 
its dust-dry appearance, had not held 
water in several seasons. 

The arid wash ran along between two 
timbered hillslopes that slanted steeper 
and towered higher as the pass entered 
the mountains. For a time Ashford 
kept the pinnacle of the Devil Crown 
in sight. Soon the rising hillsides shut 
him in deeper, and his view of the 
neighboring heights was cut off by the 
mounting barriers. 

The morning sun was in Don’s eyes, 
but a pleasant coolness fanned the floor 
levels of the pass. Two or three noisy 
crows flapped far above him in the lazy 
atmosphere, but there was no other 
evidence of life in the sky or among 
the thickets of the mountainsides. He 
pursued his way leisurely, watching the 
valley narrowing its dimensions and 
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gradually changing to a sheer-walled 
gully. 

At a distance of three miles or so 
from Thornieigh’s home, the pass bent 
off abruptly toward the right, and the 
Devil Crown again showed itself. Ash- 
ford was close enough now to make out 
the more intimate details of the peak 
and it’s adjacent surroundings. 

Tt was difficult to believe that he was 
only a few miles away from railroads 
and civilization. It was the wiidest- 
looking stretch of country he had ever 
seen, and he had visited some of the 
farthest corners of the world. 

On either side of him rose the sand- 
stone cliffs, seamed and pitted by years 
of weathering, broken here and there 
by ledges and sheer overhangs, honey- 
combed along the softer stratum by 
cavelike openings. Farther on, the 
right-hand wall stepped upward in a 
series of bold scallops to form the 
shoulder of a sheared-off mountain, 
which achieved its loftiest eminence in 
the sheer, bare spire that the natives 
called the Devil Crown. 

Beyond this overshadowing promon- 
tory, the ravine opened out fanwise in 
a rugged landscape of hollows and 
abrupt slopes and sharp-edged ridges. 
These were- overgrown by trees and al- 
most impenetrable thickets of brush 
and laurel, which looked at a distance 
like the tumbled waves of an ocean of 
green. 

It was after ten o’clock when Ash- 
ford reached the crumbling base of the 
Devil Crown, He paused here for a 
while, to listen and fook about him. 
There was no sound anywhere, save 


the faint rustle of the wind in the- 


thickets. His search of the ground dis- 
closed no evidence of any one having 
come in this direction ahead of him. 
The view of the farther country, ex- 
cepting in the immediate foreground, 
was obstructed by the inclosing heights. 
He decided to climb for a higher van- 
tage point along the flank of the Devil 
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Crown, From his position at the foot 
of the cliff, the ascent looked difficult, 
but not impracticable. In the pursuit 
of his daily.calling, he had scaled more 
forbidding pinnacles than this. 

Having unclamped the telescope from 
his transit, he left the tripod with his 
packsack at the foot of the acclivity, 
and started upward. 

For the first fifty feet or so, he was 
able to climb by leaning his weight for- 
ward against the slope and digging in 
his fingers and the toes of his tramping 
boots. At a point above this, the slope 
became steeper. 

However, the sandstone was pock- 
marked with fissures and pits and pro- 
jecting shelves. He found foot rests 
and handholds close enough together to 
enable him to clamber upward another 
fifty feet, and finally reached a place 
in the shadow of the Devil Crown. 

From his lofty roosting place, he 
could look almost straight down into 
the bed of the gully. By craning his 
neck backwards, he could see the tip- 
top of the naked pinnacle of stone, still 
towering high above him. 

Before him and for some distance 
overhead, the smooth bulge of the cliff 
stretched away without breach or stud. 
He had come as far as he could go. A 
single upward glance told him that the 
summit of the crown could not be 
reached from this side. 

It did not matter particularly. He 
had gained an outcrop that afforded a 
sweeping panorama of the country to 
the eastward, and that was all he de- 
sired. He had no ambition at that mo- 
ment to qualify as a mountain climber. 

A little way ahead, the gully widened 
out into a deep valley. He could see off 
across the wilderness of trees to a far, 
blue patch of sky, where a gap yawned 
between a remoter tier of mountains. 

Relaxing comfortably on his perch, 
he allowed his feet to dangle overside, 
while his glance wandered in a bird’s- 
eye sweep of the forest-clad hollows 
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and heights. He was looking for some 
sign of life or movement. There was 
nothing to be seen. From the oppres- 
sive stillness, he was led to believe that 
nobody was lurking anywhere in this 
` neighborhood. 

Occasionally his gaze shifted upward 
to scan the far sky line. As he looked 
toward the distant notch, he thought 
that he saw something like a faint speck 
in the air, Whatever it may have been, 
it was so vague and tiny that he lost it 
almost at once. He blinked his eyes, 
thinking he may have been mistaken, 
and squinted with a sharper concentra- 
tion of vision. 

Again he picked it up—a small dot, 
swimming against the azure of the 
cloudless sky. It was moving—no 
question of that—some sort of a bird, 
he imagined. 

With mild interest he focused the 
lens of his transit-scope. With his 
eyes glued to the eyepiece, he again 
searched the open stretch of the hori- 
zon. Once more the cruising object 
came within his field of vision. This 
time it had grown abruptly in size, 
changing from an almost invisible 
speck to a recognizable contour. It was 
a bird in flight—a snow-white bird— 
a pigeon. 

Ashford watched tensely now as he 
held the bird spotted in the center of 
his lens. It was coming toward him, 
flying straight for the opening of the 
Devil Crown pass. A long way off 
as yet, but pulled up into close pers- 
pective by a strong telescope. There 
was no possibility of mistake. It was 
a white homer, heading on a beeline 
for Thornleigh’s traps at Cliffcrest. 

As Don stared at the approaching 
flyer, he remembered the hour. It was 
- about ten thirty o’clock. A pigeon fly- 
ing from Heathcote on Long Island 
would make the “trip to Cliffcrest in 
West Virginia in about five hours. 

If Ruth Stacy had tossed one of 
Thornleigh’s birds at sunup this morn- 


ward 


ing, as she had done every previous 
morning for the last couple of weeks, 
the little adventurer at this moment 
should be on the last stretch of his 
lengthy journey, nearing home. 

The cords of Ashford’s wrists drew 
taut as he steadied the telescope. The 
bird was coming on with a bulletlike 
velocity. Don remembered that there 
had been several pure white pigeons in 
the cages in his father’s library. It 
was more than possible that this was 
one of Thornleigh’s stolen team.’ 

The snowy homer was looming up 
bigger and bigger in the glass. Don 
could see the movement of the fast- 
beating wings, the pointed head and 
ruby-red bill, stretched eagerly for- 
ward, the tucked-up legs and feet 

He caught his breath with a gasp as 
the bird winged its rapid course to- 
the opening of the ravine. 
Against the white underfeathers he 
made out a yellow  streak—some- 
thing drawn up tight against the little 
hurtling body. 

For just a second he stared, then 
he knew. The pigeon was carrying on 
his leg a small folded billet which 
flashed a reddish-yellow color in the 
morning sunlight—the color of a gold 
treasury certificate. 

The oncoming pigeon was so much 
nearer now that Ashford dropped his 
telescope, to watch with his unaided 
eyes. Thornleigh was right about the 
birds. This one must have sighted the 
Devil Crown some time ago, and was 
using the tall spire as his landmark. 

The bird was flying only about a 
hundred feet above the bottom level of 
the valley. His direct route would take 
him through the cut and on up the 
twisting ravine to his cote at Cliff- 
crest. 

Don was beginning to understand 
why men like his father and Wickett 
could develop an intense interest in the 
pigeon game. It was a thrilling sight 
to watch this little traveler of the skies— 
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scarcely a pound’s weight of muscles and 
feathers—darting gamely into the 
homestretch after three-hundred miles 
of unchecked flight. 

The white homer was not twenty 
yards from the gap, heading for the 
opening with swiftly fanning pinions, 
at topmost speed. As Ashford gazed 
off from his lofty perch, his mouth set 
in a grim and unpleasant line. 

He was thinking of the bland and 
smiling Thornleigh who, no doubt, was 
waiting at that moment at the Cliff- 
crest cotes. It was evident that some 
of the money-carriers did come home. 

The bird was nearly abreast of the 
Devil Crown, so near that the onlooker 
caught the glint of the bright little eyes, 
almost heard the beat of the onrushing 
wings. In two more seconds he would 
pass nearly within arm’s reach of Ash- 
ford’s roost 

But something unexpected happened 
—Ashford did not know that. One in- 
stant, the pigeon was coursing toward 
him. The next instant, the bird 
checked in full flight and spread wide 
his quivering wings, as though he were 
suddenly trying to put on brakes in the 
air. 

For the next two seconds he acted 
like a pigeon that had gone crazy, or 
had been frightened out of his senses. 
In his haste to stop, he almost turned 
a somersault. He fluttered left, and 
right, and left again in apparent be- 
wilderment. Then, before the watcher 
could guess what it was all about, he 
swerved with a sharp, piteous cry and 
darted out of sight behind the flank of 
the Devil Crown. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LOST BIRD. 


FOR a lengthy interval, Ashford sat 

motionless on his shelf of rock, gap- 
ing in astonishment. The pigeon had 
seemed to be terrified by something that 
appeared in its path. Don had seen 


ducks act like that, backing away sud- 
denly: and scattering in a panic as a 
gunner jumped up in a blind. But 
there was no gunner here—nothing 
whatever that he could see to account 
for the bird’s alarm. 

His glance anxiously searched the 
sky. He expected at any moment to 
see the pigeon swerve back and con- 
tinue its course up the ravine. He 
waited, and nothing whatever happened. 
The bird had fluttered away behind the 
tall spire of rock. It did not reappear. 

There. was no shadow of movement 
or whisper of sound: nothing but the 
trees and the rocks and the warm, lazy 
sunshine. Nothing in sight, at any 
rate. But, of course, he could not know 
what might be lurking around the cor- 
ner, on the eastern side of the Devil 
Crown. 

He left his comfortable seat, and re- 
traced his path to the bottom of the 
gully. Still there was no sign of the 
pigeon. Somehow, he had no further 
expectation of seeing it. Something 
extraordinary must have happened to 
interrupt the bird’s flight, just as it 
was rounding into the last straightaway 
course for home. 

Leaving his pack and transit on the 
ground, Don walked to the lower end 
of the gully. Here the valley opened 
wide. lLaurel-covered slopes on the 
left; sheer, rocky palisades rose on the 
right. Far above him towered the 
Devil Crown, like a turret on the corner 
of a wall. 

There was nothing here to explain 
the sudden disappearance of the pigeon. 
It had darted off past the eastern face 
of the cliff, but where it went after 
that was a mystery. Don knew only 
that the bird had changed its course 
at this point, and by its actions it was 
badly scared. 

He studied the scarp of the cliff, 
searching upward from the lower bat- 
tlements to the far, jagged heights. The 
rocks on this side were more deeply 
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weathered even than on the other side. 
After the first series of terraces, the 
wall sloped backward to a ledge that 
circled around like a spiral molding, 
halfway up to the crest. 

There was an overhang above, but 
a long, slanting fissure cut down 
through the stone. The ascent to the 
top looked feasible, but Ashford did 
not attempt it. The rocks presented a 
bold, bare surface, offering no apparent 
place of concealment. There was 
nothing up there to make a pigeon 
sheer-off in a spasm of fear, 

With a baffled frown he cast through 
the thickets at the base of the cliff, ex- 
amining the ground and poking into the 
deep, dark coverts. At moments he had 
a queer, inexplicable feeling that he was 
not alone in the valiey—that he was 
being watched. 

For no reason at all he kept feeling 
a sharp urging to turn and look behind 
him. Several times he gave way to the 
impulse and stole a furtive glance over 
his shoulder. There was not so much 
as a stirring leaf or a padded footfall 
to betray a hidden presence. 

The dry mold under the trees and 
brushwood held no sign of footprints, 
animal or human. It was a place of 
loneliness and utter silence. There 
was no life visible in the forest, or in 
the cloudless sky. Not even a squirrel 
or rabbit or soaring crow. 

The white pigeon had vanished as 
completely as though he had been ab- 
sarbed in the air. 

Until the sun was high overhead, 
Ashford prowled along the base of the 
cliff. It was a blindman’s hunt. He 
hadn’t the faintest idea what he might 
find or where he ought to look. But 
a stubborn instinct kept encouraging 
him to seek farther. 

It was possible that the bird had 
turned southward and found another 
opening through the mountains. Even 
now the pigeon might be resting safely 
in his cote at Cliffcrest. 


Somehow, though, Don Ashford did 
not think so. He could have said why, 
but he had a positive feeling that some 
disaster had overtaken the white homer. 

At any minute he expected to stum- 
ble upon the evidences of a little 
tragedy. 

His search led him across the valley 
and up the wild, rugged slopes to the 
south. Eventually he reached the top 
of a long hog back that stretched away 
at a right angle from the palisade of 
the Devil Crown. 

The dense forest continued over the 
ridge and swept on across the hollow 
on the other side. Here, as in the other 
direction, there was nothing to be seen 
except an uninhabited wilderness. 

Ashford was on the point of turning 
back, when he happened to notice a rift 
through the treetops a short distance 
below him. He went down the slope 
and discovered a wagon road that had 
been chopped out of the standing tim- 
ber. 

Tt was but a faintly marked trail that 
presumably was used at infrequent in- 
tervals by woodcutters. The few 
wagon tracks were old, almost effaced, 
but as Don crossed the roadway, he 
saw a newer impression that brought 
him up standing. It was made by the 
pebbled tread of an automobile tire. 

The tracks ran deeper into the forest. 
Moved by more than curiosity, Don 
followed. Before he had traveled a 
hundred yards along the side of the 
hill, he stopped again to peer warily 
ahead. 

There was something in the thicket 
that glinted a shiny blue. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he advanced more 
cautiously, and discovered a big auto- 
mobile—a_ limousine—parked in the 
brush at the side of the roadway. - 

The car was empty. There seemed 
to be nobody about. It was an expen- 
sive car of a well-known make—an old 
model, however, and rather shabby- 
looking. Somebody’s faithful, family 
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bus, he would have said, if he had 
seen it-under ordinary circumstances on 
an open highway. 

It gave him a start, however, to find 
an. automobile in this out-of-the-way 
spot. He noticed the license plate, and 
saw that it bore the West Virginia in- 
signia. 

It was a local car. Maybe some of 
the villagers had driven into the woods 
to have a picnic. Very probably it 
meant nothing more than that. He was 
interested enough, however, to move up 
for a closer inspection. 

After he had assured himself that he 
was not under observation, he opened 
the door and climbed inside. The ton- 
neau was tpholstered in well-worn 
dove broadcloth. There was an old 
robe on the back seat, and nothing else. 

He ventured to look under the 
cushions. Having gone that far, he de- 
cided that he might as well search the 
panel pockets as well. What he ex- 
pected to find, he was not quite certain. 

He was disappointed. There was 
only the usual collection of tools under 
the seats. The panel pockets were 
empty. Even the usual registration 
card was missing. 

Don climbed out again, and wandered 
farther down the road. For a long 
while he loitered in the neighborhood, 
listening for voices and watching for 
something to move among the trees. 
But nobody came. The owner of the 
car must have gone on afoot, some- 
where into more distant forests. 

After enduring the silence for a cou- 
ple of hours, Ashford decided that he 
was wasting time. It probably didn’t 
matter who owned the car. He turned 
around and followed his back trail to 
the Devil Crown. 

The sun was setting in the west 
when Don stopped again under the 
lengthening shadow of the tall peak. 
An evening breeze was beginning to 
ripple the tops of the thickets. The 
faint whispering sounds seemed only 


to accentuate the quiet and lonesome- 
ness of the dusky coverts. 

Ashford had not quite made up his 
mind what his next move should be. He 
could go on back to Thornleigh’s house 
and try to find out if anything had been 
heard of the white pigeon. As an al- 
ternative, he might camp here in the 
valley, to watch for to-morrow’s events 
at the pass. 

In all probability, another bird would 
he tossed from Heathcote, Long Island 
at sunrise. He proposed to be on hand 
at the scheduled hour to see if the homer 
came as far as the Devil Crown—this 
time to be in position to witness any- 
thing that might happen on the eastward 
side of the peak. 

The prospect of spending a night in 
the open was not unpleasant. His pack 
contained a blanket, a shelter-cloth and 
sandwiches—ail that he needed to make 
himself comfortable. He had often 
slept out with scantier equipment. 

The thought of the sandwiches sud- 
denly reminded him that he had for- 
gotten to eat since breakfast. He dis- 
covered that he was ravenous, and 
forthwith tramped up the gully te re- 
cover his pack. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed in his absence. He sat down, un- 
buckled the straps, and pulled out the 
paper-wrapped bundle he had brought 
that morning from the inn. 

Ham on rye with plenty of mustard 
—the topmost sandwich was the logical 
one to start with. His clean, white 
teeth were about to clamp their way 
through the thick hunk of bread and 
meat, then he checked himself just as 
he was, with his mouth wide open. 

A pebble rattled in the dry stream 
bed behind him. Before he could turn, 
he caught a light scuffling sound in the 
gravel—like a quick footstep coming 
upon him. 

He was on his feet as a shadow fell 
across the pebbly wash. Somebody had 
stolen up behind. He turned and saw 
a slim, straight figure standing quietly, 
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not six paces away. It was a woman 
—a girl—a smiling, pink-skinned, au- 
burn-haired girl. 
He dropped his sandwich and stared, 
and blinked his eyes and stared harder. 
It was Ruth Stacy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


OR a moment Don stood motionless, 
his jaws sagging and his eyes filled 
with blank wonderment. Then, with 
a sudden gasp, he started forward and 
caught both of the girl’s hands in his. 

“Ruth!” he exclaimed. “Ruth!” 

“Hello, Don,” said the girl calmly. 
“How are you?” 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 
“How’d you get here?” 

“Came by train,” she answered. 
“Got up at four o'clock and have been 
riding all morning and part of the af- 
ternoon. Day coaches mostly—a 
beastly trip.” 

“What did you come for?” he per- 
sisted. 

“To see what you were up to,” she 
said, and released her hands. 

He eyed her quizzically for a mo- 
ment, then grinned. “You mean I 
wasn't to be trusted?” 

“You know better than that,” she re- 
turned. Her glance softened as she 
looked up at him. “I was worried about 
you, that was all. Wondering what 
you were going to do. I thought Fd 
better come on down here and see for 
myself.” 

“Who told you where I was?” 

“I made Don, Sr. tell—after you'd 
left home last night. So -I caught the 
next train.” 

“How'd you know Fd be here?” he 
asked. 

“That was easy. Mr. Thornleigh 
told me that a surveyor had gone down 
through this gully early this morning. 
From his description of the man, I was 
sure it was you.” 
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“So you met Thornleigh?* said Ash- 
ford, and regarded her curiousip. 

“Yes. I found a jitney to drive me 
out te his place.” 

“Did. you tell him who you were?” 

Ruth Stacy looked a trifle guilty as 
she nodded her head. “Yes, I did. 
He’s all right, I’m positive.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You can tell just by looking at him. 
He’s a gentleman—absolutely reliable— 
exactly the sort of a man your father 
said he was.” 

“You and old Don!” said Ashford 
ironically. “Just because the man’s got 
nice teeth and shows ’em, you jump at 
the conclusion that he’s strictly honest.” 

“Well, he is!” she insisted stoutly. 

Ashford shrugged his shoulders, and 
laughed. “Maybe he is. Pli admit that 
he looks as though he might be. But 
whether or not, it’s too late to do any- 
thing about it. You've tipped our hand 
to him. If he’s playing crooked, he 
isn’t going to let us find it out now.” 

He regarded his companion musingly 
for a space. “But I guess it’s all right,” 
he added. “I’m inclined to agree with 
you. Somehow, I don’t think Thorn- 
leigh’s been collecting those thousand- 
dollar bills.” 

“After talking with him, I’m sure of 
it,” she asserted. 

“Did he mention the name of this 
mountain peak?” Don asked casually. 

“He called it the Devil Crown, I 
think.” 

“Did the name strike you as having 
any significance ?” 

“Why, no—nothing in particular. It 
struck me as being a good name for 
such a terrific peak z 

“The message you received,” he re- 
minded her. “‘Go to the devil.’ Tt 
may be there was more to follow.” 

Ruth raised her head sharply. “Why 
—you mean——’” Her eyes widened 
with sudden excitement. “ ‘Go to the 
Devil—Crown!’”’ she exclaimed. Her 
glance shifted upward to the high pin- 
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nacle above her. “Is that it? Don! 
Does it mean that?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t seem likely, 
does it? I haven’t seen anybody in this 
neighborhood. And yet—I’m_ not 
sure.” Ashford shook his head in per- 
plexity. “Something very queer hap- 
pened here this morning.” 

“What?” 

Ashford did not. answer directly. 
“Do you know whether old Don tossed 
a bird this morning?” 

“I told him to, before I left. He 
promised that he would.” 

“With another thousand dollars?” 

Ruth bent her head-as though she 
was preparing to be scolded. “Yes.” 

“You don’t care much how you throw 
your money around, do you? After 
being told to go to the devil?” 

“Well—I wasn’t sure that was all of 
the message,” she answered defensively. 
“As you just now said, there may be 
more to come. I had to find out. I 
had to risk just one more thousand,” 

“You don’t happen to know what 
kind of a bird dad tossed, do you?” 

“Yes. We arranged it beforehand. 
I had hoped that it might arrive at Mr. 
Thornleigh’s lofts. Your father was 
going to send one of the white kings.” 

“So he did,” said Ashford. “Tt was 
a white one ail right. I saw it.” 

“What?” she cried, her voice jump- 
ing several notes of the miusical scale. 

“Right here,” Don informed her. 
“The bird had a bill on his leg. He 
came through that cut in the mountains, 
off yonder, and headed straight for this 
gully.” 

The girl fixed him with a glance of 
sharp questioning. “You mean that it 
came through here—that it actually ar- 
rived at Mr. Thornleigh’s lofts?” 

“What did Thornleigh say?” he 
evaded. “I suppose you asked him 
about it?” 

“I certainly did. And he told me that 
no pigeon came home to-day——white, 
or any other color.” Ruth faced. her 


companion aghast. “You think it pos- 


sible that I’m mistaken in Mr. Thorn- — 


leigh—that he didn’t tell me—the 
truth ?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know what to think, 
I don’t want to take snap judgment on 
Thornleigh, one way or the other. All 
I know is that the white pigeon got this 
far, then it suddenly went crazy. It 
stopped, and tried to fly three direc- 
tions at once, and dived off behind the 
Devil Crown, where I couldn’t see. 

“It behaved as though it were scared 
half to death—as though some appalling 
thing had jumped up in front of it.” 
Don’s jaws set grimly. “That was the 
last I saw of the white pigeon.” . 

Ruth drew a short breath and glanced 
uneasily about her. “What could have 
frightened it?’ she asked. 

“I’m going to stick around here to- 
morrow,” he said. “If dad tosses an- 
other one, maybe I'll find out.” 

“Wait a minute!” Ruth broke in with 
suppressed excitement. “There'll be 
another to-day.” 

“Another pigeon?” 
“When ?” 

“I wanted to see one arrive,” she 
explained. “I thought I might be at 
Cliffcrest when it came home. Your 
father promised to send off a second 
bird—a red Carneaux—at noon to- 
day.” 

“At noon?” echoed Don. “Why then 
—if it comes through—it only takes 
them about five hours——’”’ ; 

“It would be almost due!” Ruth in- 
terrupted. “I didn’t realize.” She con- 
sulted her wrist watch. ‘Why, it’s 
five four now!” 

Without a word Don picked up his 
transit-scope and started down toward 
the opening of the ravine. 


he demanded. 


“Where are you going?” asked the- 


girl as she caught step with him. 
“Around to the east exposure where 
I can see what’s happening—if the bird 
comes.” 
He halted in the shadow under the 
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eastward slope of the Devil Crown, 
and raised his head to survey the 
eroded face of the cliff above him. 
Under a spur of rock, midway between 
the valley bottom and the top of the 
highest peak, there was a broad shelf 
slanting across the windward side of the 
cliff. 

Earlier in the day, his mind had set- 
tled on this ledge as offering an advan- 
tageous seat from which to overlook the 
valley and the sweep of the country be- 
yond. It hadn’t appeared to be a very 
hazardous climb when he first sized up 
the mounting tiers of stone. He saw 
no reason now to think differently. 

“Tm going on up, where I can see 
something,” he remarked to Ruth. “I 
guess you'd better wait here.” 

“Why should I wait here?” she in- 
quired, and scornfully measured the 
ascent. “If you can climb it, so can I.” 

“Suit yourself,’ he agreed to save 
himself an argument that he knew could 
have only one ending. “TIL go ahead. 
You keep close to me.” 

He climbed over an enormous heap 
of rubble that lay at the bottom, then 
started upward on the bare rocks. 
There was enough of a backward slope 
for twenty or thirty feet to enable him 
to sprawl aloft to the first outthrust of 
rock, where he gained a secure foot- 
hold. Ruth scrambled with agility to 
a place beside him. 

From their initial point of dedge- 
ment, there were jogs and crannies and 
projections in the wali at frequent- 
enough intervals to enable them to 
mount by safe and gradual stages. 
Once or twice Ashford paused to reach 
back his hand to the girl. 

She refused his assistance and clam- 
bered lightly at his heels. They reached 
their shelf without mishap, and sat 
down side by side with their backs to 
the wall. 

The ledge on which they established 
themselves was about seventy or eighty 
feet from the lower ground. For a 


distance along the cliffside it was wide 
enough for a man to stand erect, even 
to walk without hanging on. 

At a point farther along the path be- 
gan to grow narrower. It finally dwin- 
died away into a -.sheer brink that 
dropped off like a plummet to a tum- 
bled mass of rocks many feet below. 

Not far above, and directly overhead, 
the wall bulged cornicelike in a de- 
cided overhang. What the topmost side 
of this outcrop was like, it was impos- 
sible to see from below. Ashford sup- 
posed that there would be a second 
shelf up there, similar to the ledge 
-upon which he now was resting. 

The two levels were connected by a 
perpendicular fissure that ran down like 
a chute. He could have climbed up 
through this crevice to the greater 
height, had he wished to do so, but 
there was no object to be gained in 
scaling the loftier eminence. The view 
where he sat was perfectly satisfactory. 

“Pm sort of glad you came,” he re- 
marked, as he pulled up his feet and 
crooked both arms around his knees. 
“Tt was getting to be darned lonesome 
around here.” 

Ruth turned her head slightly to hold 
him in slantwise regard. “I’m glad 
too,” she said. 

They lapsed into silence ee a min- 
ute or two, both gazing off toward the 
eastern sky.” 

“I can’t get Thornleigh out of my 
mind,” Ruth at length remarked. “Don 
—what do you think, honestly? If 
that white pigeon got this far this morn- 
ing; and you heard no shot, saw noth- 
ing that could have stopped him—why, 
it seems possible, doesn’t it, that he went 
on 3 


Her speech was cut off abruptly as 
her companion reached toward: her and 
clamped his fingers tightly about her 
wrist. 

“What is it?” she exclaimed, turning 
around with a startled face to look at 
him. 
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“There!” he said under his breath. 
“See? Above that break in the moun- 
tains—almost straight ahead of you! 
You can just barely make it out.” 

“Where?” she cried, “I can’t see! 
What is it?” ; 

“Ws a bird. A pigeon—ľ’m posi- 
tive!” Ashford was pulling out his tele- 
scope. “It’s heading this way—coming 
fast. It must be the Carneaux red.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ATTACK, 


ASHFORD had focused his telescope. 

He leveled the instrument toward 
the distant gap in the mountains. For 
two or three seconds he raked the sky 
with the lens. Then suddenly his arms 
drew: taut and he gazed intently through 
the eyepiece. 

“Pye got him!” he said. 
pigeon. all right—a red one. 
took at him travel!” 

“Where?” whispered the girl in keen- 
est suspense. “Oh, where? I can’t 
find him.’ 

Don thrust the telescope into her 
hands and showed her where to sight 
the tube. 

“Ts it focused right?” he asked. “Can 
you see? Do you find him?” 

“T can see, but ” She shifted the 
angle of the instrument slightly. “No, 
I don’t—yes!” she cried out in sharp 
excitement. “I have him! A red 
pigeon! It must be the one from 
Heathcote. Oh, look at him! He is 
flying very, swiftly.” z 

Ashford again picked up the bird 
with his eyes. At first it seemed no 
more than a pinpoint of color against 
the fading blue of the sky. But the 
bird was approaching at topmost speed, 
sixty miles or more an hour. It was 
growing rapidly in his vision. 

A couple of seconds ago it had ap- 
peared no larger than a pea. Now it 
was as big as a golf ball. In another 


“Tt’s the 
Gosh— 


moment or so, he was able to make out 


“seconds he 
_ stunned, incapable of coherent thought. 


the contour of a sleek, rufous body. 
He could see the flicker of wings. 

Like the white pigeon of that morn- 
ing’s flight, the newcomer was steering 
directly for the gully mouth at the left 
of the Devil Crown. It was drawing 
toward them at an incredible velocity. 
Don could see the sharp head and 
pointed breast, cutting the air like the 
prow of a cruiser; also the tan-colored 
feet, drawn up limply to the under- 
feathers. : 

“This one has no money,” he re- 
marked. 

“No,” said Ruth. 
to send any money.” 

Don stood up with his hand against 
the wall. The bird was almost upon 
him. In a few more seconds, it would 
flash by as it rounded the corner of 
rock at the opening of the ravine. 
Ashford heard the whistle of wings in 
the air, then he heard something else 
—a sudden rush of sound from the 
ledge overhead. 

It happened with such startling unex- 
pectedness that for the next few 
stood breathless and 


“We didn’t plan 


A small, dark shadow had leaped out 
from the cliff a few feet above him. 
He heard a sharp swish and whir. A 
lean, sinister shape streaked through 
the air before his bedazzled eyes. 

He saw the red pigeon stop as 
abruptly as though it had hit an ob- 
struction in the atmosphere. It tum- 
bled a dozen feet downward, and caught - 
itself again, then twisted and turned, 
this way and that, trying frantically to 
dodge the thing that had swooped at it 
from above. 

Ashford then for the first time ob- 
tained a full view of the flying shape 
that had launched itself at the pigeon. 
It was another bird—scarcely larger in 
size than the Carneaux—a lean, brown- 
mottled harrier, with hooked talons and 
beak and fiercely glittering eyes—a 
destroyer of other birds. 


“A falcon!” Don gasped. 
lin!” 

Ruth had stumbled to her feet and 
was clutching at him in the anguish of 
suspense. “How terrible!” she choked. 

The pigeon was making desperate ef- 
forts to escape, zigzagging right and 
left, with shrill squeaks of fright. He 
had evaded the hawk’s first stoop by 
inches, but his enemy had reversed in 
a flash, pivoting on one wing, and was 
towering again for a second attack. 

In those brief seconds, the little 
homer had caught sight of the two 
people on the ledge. He had been born 
and raised in domestic surroundings. 
He knew that human beings were his 

__ friends. 

Men had always fed and watered and 
protected him. His wild. cry plainly 
was an appeal for help. With a light- 
ning turn, he darted in, flying to Ash- 
ford as fast as he could come. 

As quickly as he changed direction, 
however, the falcon was a shade the 
speedier. Even as the pigeon flung him- 


“A Mer- 


; 
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self toward the cliff, the hawk 
` swooped. 
“Shoo! Get away!” Ruth shrieked 


alarmingly and waved both arms. 

Apparently the Merlin, also, was 
used to people and was not to be bul- 
lied. He did not waver in his course 
by a fraction. The pigeon escaped the 
killing stroke only by doubling limply 
and falling out from under. 

Briefly, the two birds hovered in the 
air, the hawk swinging between the 
. pigeon and the haven of the cliff. The 
_. Merlin’s hooked steel talons were open- 
ing and closing with merciless antici- 
pation as he braked his descent, then 
started to rise again for another dive. 
The homer also had recovered. His 
little head was twisting back and forth 
as he vainly sought a way to safety. 

Don stooped to Ruth. “There’s a 
shelf above us,” he said in a straining 
voice. “If I were up there, he might 
try to reach me, Then, if he missed 
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again, there would be a chance of his 
falling down to you. You wait here 
and be ready.” 

Without waiting for her answer, he 
turned aside and measured the fissure 
that cut down from the upper ledge. 
There undoubtedly was a level resting 
place up there, only a few feet above 
him. The slanting crevice was more 
than wide enough to admit his body. 

He entered the opening, wedged him- 
self between the chimneylike walis. 
Using his shoulder blades and his toes 
and knees as lifting fulcrums, he 
worked his way upward. Ina few sec- 
onds he came up over an edge of rock. 

As he had surmised, the stratum of 
stone stuck out in a lip as broad and 
flat as a platform. Farther back, the 
lower face of the cliff was scooped out 
in a coffin-shaped opening that formed 
the mouth of a low-roofed cave. Ash- 
ford scarcely noticed the cave. There 
were thousands of such formations in 
this limestone country. 

He drew himself over the brink of 
the rock and scrambled to his feet. 
Then he stopped dead, and every mus- 
cle of his body went limp as he stared 
across the ledge. In the low-arched 
cavern entrance crouched a man with a 
shotgun in his hands. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MAN ON THE CLIFF, 


EFORE Don could move or think 

of a word to say, the man crawled 
out from under the rock and slouched 
up in a half-erect posture, to plant him- 
self on his widespread feet. The shot- 
gun was balanced alertly in his two big 
hands, slanting toward the intruder, 
ready for immediate use. 

It occurred to Ashford that he had 
seen the fellow before. He did not 
quite remember where. There cer- 
tainly was something unpleasantly fa- 


miliar about the short, massive body 
and the bulldog face, with its mashed- 
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down nose, the deeply imbedded eyes 
and the heavy, underthrust jowl. 

The man was watching the newcomer 
with an ugly glance. “Well, you had 
to come and get it, didn’t you?” he re- 
marked, and the suggestion of a bull- 
dog was further carried out in the grim 
menace of his low-pitched tone. 

Ashford did not answer. On the 
ledge at his feet, he noticed a small, 
peculiarly shaped pouch of cloth, pro- 
vided with a pair of tie strings. It 
was a hood for a hawk. 

The Merlins, he knew, might easily 
be tamed, and sometimes were used for 
hunting and bringing down small birds 
in the air. Don was beginning to com- 
prehend a few things that he had not 
even guessed before. The hawk evi- 
dently belonged to this man. 

Don’s gaze fixed somberly on the 
stranger. He did not see what was hap- 
pening off the cliff. But he could hear 
the flutter and whir of wings and was 
aware of little shadows skimming and 
flitting crazily behind him. Somehow, 
it gladdened him to know that the 
pigeon was still alive and struggling 
gallantly to keep on living. 

“T’ve been watching you snooping 
around here all day,” said the man, 
speaking out of the corner of his half- 
shut mouth. “It would have been bet- 
ter for you if you'd kept on going. 

“You know who I am?” he demanded 
abruptly, as Ashford failed to speak. 

“I know what you’re here for,” said 
Don. “I know now what happened to 
all the pigeons that were tossed from 
Heathcote and the thousand-dollar bills 
that were sent with them. I a 

He checked himself to fix the man 
with his narrowing gaze. He had found 
something very familiar about the 
stranger's scowling features. and 
hunched-up shoulders. All at once, rec- 
ollection dawned upon him. 

It was the man who had driven Ruth 
Stacy to Heathcote the first day Don 
had met her. He bad exchanged his 


livery for an old pair of pants and a 
worn flannel shirt, but there was no 
mistaking that slouchy body and surly 
face. He was Digby, the Stacy’s for- 
mer chauffeur. 

Ashford’s changing expression must 
have betrayed his thoughts. The man 
squinted at him from under drooping 
eyelids, and evidently knew that he was 
recognized. 

He gave a short, evil laugh. “Yeh, 
you got me now,” he said. “And that 
finishes you for keeps.” 

Until this moment, it had not oc- 
curred to Don that his life was in dan- 
ger. But as he found himself looking 
into the ugly, greenish-tinged eyes, he 
felt a creeping chill along his spine. The 
eyes were cold and devilish and not 
quite sane. 

Ashford had been thinking of this 
man only as a blackmailer and extor- 
tionist. Now he remembered with a 
twirige of horror that he was also a 
murderer. 

It was Digby, of course, who had 
broken into the Stacy home and stolen 
the diary. In escaping, he had attacked 
and killed a man. He would know only 
too well that if he were taken, he 
would be tried and electrocuted for a 
capital crime. f 

Now he stood at bay with a shotgun 
in his hands, facing an unarmed man. 
There was nobody within miles to see 
or hear. He would never dare to let 
Ashford and Ruth leave the cliff alive. 

Digby grinned diabolically. “I know 
who’s down below us,” he sneered. 
“You two were too smart for your 
own good. Well, that suits me. I’ve 


got sixteen thousand of the money, and" » 


I’ve still got the. diary. And as for you 
two—lI’m going to lay you back there 
in the cave where nobody’ll ever find 
you, or ever know what’s happened to 
you.” : 

Ashford 


was watching 


the man — 
warily, grimly measuring the distance — 
that separated them. He saw the mur- 


+ 


=< _- toward the two men. 


reas 
derous gleam in the savage, squinting 
eyes, sensed the ruthlessness of their 
sinister depths. He knew that Digby 
-was going to kill him. 

He had forgotten the pigeon and the 
hawk, was unaware of the sharp swish 
of sound that rushed through the air 
at his left. His entire consciousness 
was focused on the brutal face before 
him. Digby slipped off the safety on 
his gun. His finger twitched on the 
trigger as he deliberately slipped the 
stock up to his shoulder. 

Don saw that he could not possibly 
spring forward in time to grapple for 
the weapon. He was certain to be cut 
down before he was started. But he 
would try it, nevertheless. Anything 
was better than being brutally dropped, 
without even attempting to save him- 
self. 

As he gathered his muscles for what 
he knew must be the final effort of his 
life, a rustling shape flitted across the 
ledge in front of him. It was the 
pigeon, beating the air with frenzied 
wings, squeaking for help. The little 
bird had evaded the falcon for. those 
few seconds, had swerved in toward the 
cliff, and flung himself in a wild dash 
Digby stood the 
nearest, The homer, throbbing with 
terror, fluttered almost into the man’s 
face. 

For an instant the murderer’s vision 
was shut off by the agitated bundle of 
feathers hovering before his eyes. In 
that instant, Ashford perceived his 
chance, and dived for the man. 

Digby’s instincts must have warned 
him. He shifted the barrels of the gun 
and blindly pulled the trigger. The 
roaring report jarred’ the cliffside as 
- Don dropped to his hands and knees. 
. He felt the searing gust expend itself, 
only a few inches above his head. He 
scrambled forward unchecked, grasp- 
ing at Digby’s ankles. 

The man beat the pigeon away with 
a sweep of his arm. He saw his dan- 
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ger, and stepped backward a pace to 
avoid the clutching bands and to gain 
the needed space for another shot. The 
brink of the ledge was behind him. He 
miscalculated. the distance by the length 
of his foot. 

Ashford saw both of the man’s hands 
go up over his head, dropping the gun 
and grasping wildly toward the sky. 
He saw an open, screaming mouth and 
a pair of stricken eyes staring. Then 
the face was gone. Two seconds later, 
he heard a sickening crash on the rocks, 
fifty feet below. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST TOSS. 


OR the next few seconds Don could 
not have moved if his life had de- 

pended on it. He was crouched on his 
hands and knees at the edge of the 
shelf, feeling limp and giddy as he 
gazed over the side. Down on the 
rocks lay a crumpled object. as lifeless 
and shapeless as an old clothing bun- 
dle. It was all that was left of Digby. 

Don heard a low, whistling sound. 
He raised his head and turned slowly 
to look behind him. The red pigeon 
had alighted, to cower against the inner 
wall of the ledge. Near by lay the 
shotgun that had fallen from Digby's 
hands. 

Ashford reached forward to grasp 
the weapon. Then he stood up with a 
remorseless gleam in his eyes to look 
for the hawk. He was prepared to set- 
tle the account in full with the mur- 
derers of the Devil Crown. 

There was nothing in the air, how- 
ever, His glance ranged across the 
sky, and on up past the highest peaks. 
The report of the shotgun probably had 
frightened the falcon. The bird had 
abandoned the chase and soared off 
somewhere beyond the neighboring 
ridges. Ashford never saw the falcon 
again, 

He lowered the gun, snapped the re- 
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maining shell from its chamber, and 
leaned the weapon against the rock. 
Then, as he relaxed, he discovered for 
the first time that Ruth Stacy was 
crouching at the farther end of the 
ledge. 

The girl must have climbed up into 
the fissure while his attention was oc- 
cupied elsewhere. Her face was color- 
less. She stared at him in a daze of 
horror, without a word to say. 

“Did you see?” he asked after a 
tense silence. 

“No,” she said in a stricken whisper. 
“But—I heard.” 

“It was Digby,” he told her, 

She nodded soberly. “I recognized 
his voice. And then I knew—every- 
thing was suddenly explained.” Her 
glance sought the cliff edge, and then 
she turned with a shudder. “What a 
frightful. thing!” 

“He lost his footing—stumbled— 
that was all—just as he was about to 
——” Ashford shrugged his shoulders 
grimly. “We needn’t go into the matter 
now.” 

He reached for the girl’s hand and 
helped her to her feet. As he did so, 
something moved across the ledge. He 
turned with a start, just in time to see 
the red pigeon launch itself into the 
air. 

It beat its way from the cliff with 
quick, sturdy wing strokes. Two seconds 
later it passed around the corner of the 
Devil Crown and disappeared into the 
gully beyond. 

“The little beggar’s decided to go on 
home,” Ashford remarked, “and with- 
out a word of thanks.” He grinned 
weakly. “But at that—I guess I’m the 
one who owes thanks. As surely as Pm 
standing here, he saved my life. And 
he’s mostly responsible for the finish of 
Digby.” 

“Digby!” echoed Ruth. She took 
half a step toward the edge of the 
shelf, started to look over the brink, 
then drew back with a shiver, “Are 


you sure he—he’s——” she faltered, 
and stopped. 

Ashford nodded quietly.  “Abso- 
lutely. He Janded among those rocks 
on his shoulders and head—fifty feet 
down. There’s nothing we can do for 
him. You don’t need te see. Try not 
to think about him. When we get back 
to Thornleigh’s well report what has- 
happened, and the town can send some- 
body out. That’s all we need to do.” 

He stooped as he spoke and peered 
into the low, wide passage that opened 
somewhere into the hollowed side of 
the cliff. “Where do you suppose this 
leads to?” he mused. 


Ruth moved to his side and bent her ; 


head to look under the outcrop of rock. 
Her face was colorless and her breath- 
ing still a trifle hurried, but the hand 
that had touched Ashford’s shoulder 
had grown almost steady again. “Why, 
there’s a cave back there,” she whis- 
pered cautiously, as though she feared 
that there might be somebody to over- 
hear ‘her. 

In a moment or ‘two their eyes -had 
aecustomed themselves to the dimness 
within. Gradually they were able to 
make out the contours of the rock- 
walled excavation. The inclosed space 
was elliptical in shape, a dozen feet or 
more in length. 

It had a low-vaulted roof. A slant- 
ing fissure tunneled back into the dark- 
ness—a cavern eaten into the stratified 
rock by water-drip, a typical forma- 
tion in this limestone country. 

It was a snug, well-hidden retreat. 
Evidently it had been occupied for“ 
some time. Scattered about on the 
stone floor were various articles of 
camp equipment—a heap of blankets 
and clothing, an oil-burning stove, pro- 
vision boxes and bags and cooking pots, 


a big jug filled with drinking water, | 


and also a pan of chopped bird feed. 


Don bowed his head and crept under 


the open archway. Ruth followed at 
his heels. In a dark recess they heard 
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soft twitterings and tiny scuffing 
sounds. On moving forward to in- 
vestigate he discovered two wooden 
crates, each half full of live pigeons, 

“Here we are!” he exclaimed, as he 
dropped on his knees to look in between 
the slats. “The members of dad’s first 
team, undoubtedly—those that haven’t 
been tossed, ~ There are fifteen or 
twenty of them. Tl! bet that if we turn 
them loose, they'll shoot straight for 
Heathcote.” 

Ruth did not answer. Something in 
a dark corner of the cave had caught 
her eye. Suddenly she swooped past 
her companion with a sharp, triumphant 
ery. “Don! Look!” 

He turned to see her pick up a big. 
leather-bound book. 

“It’s the diary,” she choked, “father’s 
diary!” As she thumbed excitedly 
through the pages, something dropped 
out from between the covers of the 
thick volume and fell on the floor at her 
feet. 

“This time,” she declared, “I'll see 
that it’s destroyed. I’m going to burn 
it at once.” She sighed deeply in 
thankfulness and relief. “There won’t 
be a scrap of paper or a letter of writ- 
ing left when I finish with it.” 

Ashford crossed to her side and bent 

to the floor. He straightened again, 
holding a leather wallet in his hands. 
It apparently had been tucked away in 
the book for safe-keeping. He opened 
the leather folds and pulled forth a 
handful of crisp treasury notes. 
_ They were thousand-dollar bills, and 
he counted sixteen of them. He car- 
` tied the packet into the brighter light 
at the cave eritrance and minutely scrut- 
inized the individual notes. Then he 
laughed exultantly. 

“Yours! Your money, Ruth! Here 
—you can see the ink marks I put on 
them for identification.” 

“That’s fine,” said the girl, but there 
was nothing extravagant in her enthusi- 
asm. She was clutching the diary. Her 


happiness at that moment was con- 
cerned mainly with the fact that the 
stolen book had been recovered. 

“If Digby were alive and on trial,” 
remarked Don somberly, “wed have 
the evidence to convict and execute 
him. A murderer and blackmailer.” 

Ruth faced her companion with big, 
grave eyes. “Funny! But until this 
minute I never thought of him as be- 
ing the one, But I can see it all now. 
I should have suspected him from the 
first. It was he who drove me home 
the day I brought the diary from fa- 
ther’s office. He probably had heard 
me mention the book, and could easily 
guess it’s value to a blackmailer. He 
broke into the house that night and stole 
it, and killed poor Briggs.” 

Her eyebrows drew together for a 
moment in sharp reflection. “Why, I 
remember now!” she exclaimed. 
“Digby came originally from West Vir- 
ginia, from this mountain country. He 
probably knew Mr. Thornleigh’s 
pigeons and the Devil Crown—would 
know that by taking up his station at 
this point he would be in position to 
intercept any birds that were flying 
home—just as they started up the 
gully.” 

“So he invented his pigeon-post 
scheme,” Ashford said. “He figured he 
might thus communicate with you and 
receive the money in perfect safety to 
himself. He only needed two teams of 
birds that were kept in different 
States.” 

“I recall,’ said Ruth, “that a few 
days before the diary was stolen, he 
asked for a week-end off. That, of 
course, was when he came down here 
and stole Mr. Thornleigh’s pigeons.” 

“My father is a well known pigeon- 
man,” supplemented Ashford. “Digby 
had heard of him and decided to use 
Heathcote as the other end of his post. 
Brought the Thornleigh birds to Long 
island and dumped them at our gate. 
On that same dark night, he slipped 
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into dad’s cote with a bag and a lan- 
tern, and walked off with the Heath- 
cote first team, which he brought down 
here.” 

Young Ashford looked off across the 
tops of the distant trees, and then 
glanced back at his companion. “I 
found a big car—a limousine—hidden 
off there on the other side of the ridge. 
In all probability it was Digby’s auto- 
mobile, in which he transported the 


pigeons to this place from Long 
Island.” 

“What kind of a car was it?” asked 
Ruth, 


He described the automobile and told 
her the name of the manufacturer. 

She nodded in recognition. ‘That is 
my old car,” she said, “the one he told 
me he had sold for me. We can drive 
home in it if we like.” 

Don had been prowling curiously 
about the cave. He stopped suddenly 
near the entrance to examine a patch 
of white in the dimly lighted corner. 
It turned out to be a little heap of 
red-stained feathers. 

“Here’s this morning’s messenger,” 
he said. “It looks as though the hawk 
made a breakfast of him.” 

Ruth had come to stare over his 


shoulder. “Oh, the poor thing!” she 
said softly. “Jt was one of the white 
ones.” 


“A tough break for Thornleigh,” he 
muttered. “Sixteen others went the 
same way—one for every thousand dol- 
lars that you tossed at Heathcote. They 
were beauties too!” 

“You think the hawk killed them 
all?” she asked pityingly. 

“Probably most of them. It may be 
that Digby landed a few with his shot- 
gun. He had picked a strategic posi- 
tion here. He knew at about what time 
to expect them each day. He couldn’t 
very well miss them, as they turned 
past the Devil Crown on the final 
stretch to Cliffcrest.” 

“But a number of them got home, 


apparently unmolested,’ reflected the 
girl. “How could he pick the ones with 
the money and let the others go by?” 


“Spotted them at a distance with his 
“I picked 


binoculars,” said Ashford. 
the white one out of the air this morn- 
ing, long before he had reached this 
cliff. I saw the flash of yellow on his 
leg and knew that he was a money- 
carrier. 

“Digby was watching too, without 
my knowing it. He saw the bill, of 
course, and so unhooded the falcon and 
let him go. 

“The white pigeon must have darted 
to Digby for protection, just as the 
Carneaux did a while ago, and the hawk 
made his kill right above the shelf. I 
suppose the bird fell at Digby’s feet. 
After he had taken the treasury note 
he let the hawk have the rest.” 

“Why didn’t the falcon attack the 
pigeons that weren’t carrying money?” 
asked Ruth. 

“I presume that Digby didn’t take the 
hood off the bird, unless he saw that 
the homer had a treasury note fastened 
to his leg.” 

“The red Carneaux didn’t,” Ruth re- 
minded him. 


“I was wondering about that. I sup- 


pose the explanation is that after the = 


hawk had gorged himself on the white 
pigeon this morning, he went to sleep. 
Digby probably didn’t bother to hood 
him. Later, he got interested in my 
movements about the valley. 
forgot to put the hood on his pigeon 
hunter. 

“Digby wouldn’t have been expecting 
another pigeon to come through this 
afternoon, anyhow. F suppose the 
hawk awakened hungry after his earlier 
meal, found himself still unhooded, 
chanced to see the Carneaux coming 
and jumped off to the attack, without 
waiting for the boss’ permission.” 
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“Where did he get the hawk in the. = 


first place?” Ruth asked. 


“Maybe he knew semebody down 


here who owned one. It’s more prob- 
able, however, that he bought the hawk, 
already trained, from some bird dealer. 
We can only speculate as to that. 

“It was a smart scheme,” he went on 

grimly. “Digby could send his mes- 
sages to you and wait here in hiding to 
receive his money by aérial route. The 
hawk made it perfect. Whenever a 
pigeon came along that he wanted, he 
needed only to have the hawk fetch it 
te him. 
“And it was all done so quietly—not 
even the report of a shotgun to betray 
him. He undoubtedly thought that 
there wasn’t a chance in the world of 
his being caught.” 

“There’s only one thing that I don’t 
understand,” remarked Ruth. “You 
remember the first message that I re- 
ceived at Heathcote—instructing me 
what [ was to do? That pigeon arrived 
while Digby was waiting for me in the 
car. How do you think he sent that 
one?” 

“We can only guess at that,” said 
Don. “It’s possible that the bird was 

caged in a box and hidden under the 
driver’s seat of the limousine. You 
wouldn’t have known it was there. He 
could have tossed it while you were in 
the house. It only had to fly a couple 
of hundred yards to reach its cote. 

“Or it may have been tossed by 
some friend of his who was keeping the 
two crates of dad’s birds for him, which 
were later brought down here. He may 
have had an accomplice, although he 
` really didn’t need one. My guess would 
be that there wasn’t anybody else. But 
I don’t suppose we'll ever know posi- 
tively.” 

Don had picked up an electric torch 
from a niche in the rock. He flashed 
the light about in a last inspection of the 
eave. The glowing bull’s-eye, moving 
slowly around the smoothly worn walls, 
` all at once checked and held motioniess. 

On the surface of sandstone, a couple 
of lines of writing had been scrawled 
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with a piece of charcoal. It was a 
message, evidently left there by Digby, 
which read: 

Dear Ruru: If you ever find the Devil 
Crown, which I doubt if you do, you'll 
know that Pve changed my mind about the 
diary. I can’t afford to give it back. Ta-ta. 

Ashford read the communication 
aloud to his companion, and laughed. 
“You see! He was going to beat it 
with the book, as soon as he’d collected 
all your money. T told you. You'll 
admit now that I was right. Come on, 
admit it!” 

“Oh, you can be as right as you like,” 
Ruth turned serenely. “I don’t care 
about anything, excepting that lve got 
the diary.” She was clutching the thick 
volume tightly in her arms, “Can you 
build me a fire outside on the ledge? 
We'll sit here until it’s burned to cin- 
ders.” 

“I can use the pigeon crates for kin- 
dling,” said Don. “Sure PH make you 
a fire.” 

He moved to the back of the cave 
and, one at a time, lugged the big, slat 
cages outside upon the open shelf. The 
pigeons within clawed at the bars and 
beat their wings and crooned eagerly 
with the expectancy of being released. 

Don started to break up the crates, 
then suddenly changed his mind. He 
glanced sidewise at Ruth, and then 
grinned. “Wait a minute.” 

He reéntered the cave, and came back 
in a minute with a pad of flimsy paper 
and a box of clips for pigeon’s legs. He 
drew a pencil from his pocket and scrib- 
bled a note, which he showed to Ruth. 
Tt read: 

Dear Dap: We have the diary and the 
money and the blackmailer is dead. See 
you to-morrow. Don. 

He opened the little door of the crate, 
thrust in his hand, and drew forth a 
fluttering pigeon. In a few seconds he 
had clipped on the message and tossed 
the bird. 

The homer towered overhead for a 
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moment, quickly oriented itself, then, 
with a joyous flicker of its wings, it 
turned like an arrow and headed east- 
ward for the distant breach in the 
mountains, 

“He'll be home during the night, or 
early in the morning,” Don remarked. 
“The old man’ll be glad to see him.” 

Don bent over his pad and wrote a 
second message, which he likewise ex- 
hibited to Ruth. He had written: 


I'm going to be married. Don. 


The girl bent a startled glance toward 
him as he fastened this second message 
to a pigeon’s leg and sent off the bird. 

He had not finished. Again he wrote 
oa a flimsy sheet, and the girl, looking 
over his shoulder, read: 


So is Ruth. 


“Where did you get that informa- 
tion?” the girl asked. 
“I just guessed it, 

Ruth?” 

She smiled at him without replying, 
and reached for the pad and pencil. 
While her companion was attaching his 
slip of paper to the leg of a third 
pigeon, she wrote a note of her own. 
It merely said: 

Maybe! 

Don’s bird got off for Heathcote 
with a harsh flutter of wings as Ruth 
caught a homer in one of the crates 
and started to affix her message. 

“Old Don will think you’re crazy 
when these begin ringing his bell,” the 
girl declared. 

“No, he won't. He'll be proud of me, 
and maybe a little envious too. Es- 
pecially when he reads the one I’m go- 
ing to send now.” 

Don took the pad and pencil and 
hastily scribbled : 


It’s true, isn’t it, 


Dear Dap: I think she’s wonderful, and 
I think she’s glad I think so. Congratulate 
tire, I'm going to kiss her, Don. 


Ruth gasped as she read what he 
had written. “Not yet!” she declared, 
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“Right away!” he insisted, “We’re 
not going to disappoint old Don.” 

He grabbed another pigeon from the 
crate, strapped the message around the 
leg and tossed the bird high into the air. 

“Here!” she demanded, as the little 
homer got away in a beautiful start. 
“Give me that pencil.” 

“What for?” 

“I’m going to tell your father that 
his boy moves altogether too fast.” 

“Never!” said Don, and threw the 
pad and pencil over the cliffside. “I’ve 
had the last word, and it goes.” 

He stooped suddenly and tore the 
top slats from both of the crates. Then, 
as he turned toward the flushed and 
laughing girl, a dozen pigeons scram- 
bled out of the open cages and jumped 
into the air. 

For a moment Don and Ruth were 
surrounded by a cloud of fluttering 
wings. Then the flock found the direc- 
tion of flight, swept out from the cliff 
in a straggling line, and started off at 
full speed for Heathcote, where old 
Don Ashford was awaiting their com- 


ing. 


Placing the Blame 


Tue golfer, resplendent in new plus- 
fours, was of the nervous, jumpy type, 
and his caddy had a bad cold and 
sneezed incessantly. 

As it happened, the player missed a 
very important and easy putt, where- 
upon he turned angrily upon the caddy. 

“Confound you, boy!” he cried. “You 
made me miss again!” 

“But I didn’t do nothin’! protested 
the youth. 

“It was your confounded sneeze, 
idiot!” roared the golfer. 

“But I didn’t sneeze!” 

“No,” returned the wrathful golfer, 
“that’s just it. It was the first time 
you missed sneezing and I allowed for 
it.” 


æ 


HE dusty touring car led the 
way back to Esmeralda Beach. 
The stage followed, contain- 
ing the All-Chinese baseball 
team. The game in the 
Southern California stadium, back- to- 
ward Redfield, had been disastrous for 
the Oriental team. In the touring car, 
Andy Blair, the club’s owner, savagely 
snapped the end from a cigar and 
looked at Eddie Perkins, his young 
press agent and right-hand man. 

“I feel so low,” Blair averred, “that 
I could look a turtle in the eye!” 

Perkins remembered the score and 
smiled sympathetically. “’S tough. 
Particularly so when we know what 
this gang of rice destroyers can do 
when they’re at their top form. Better 
get them together and hand them a lec- 
ture—minus slides.” 

Blair snorted. “What a chance! I’ve 
bawled them out until Pm hoarse in the 
face. They stand around like a flock 
of wooden images, nod and tell me next 
time ‘Win-ee sure. ” 

“And then they go out and get 
trimmed like a lamp!” Perkins mur- 
mured. 

The car climbed the splendid road 


“clared heavily. 
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that wound around the edge of the val- 


ley. In another minute the peaceful 


Pacific would be spread out before 
them, lisping on the silvery shore of 
Esmeralda Beach. 

“It means just one thing,” Blair de- 
“Tf we don’t lick the 
Crystal Springs organization to-morrow 
and then click in the big game with San 
Loma on Saturday, we might just as 
well give up the idea of an exhibition 
series from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Who wants to pay American money 
to watch nine ex-laundry clerks demon- 
Strate the wrong way to play the na- 
tional game? If we don’t beat San 
Loma we're through, all washed up and 
ready to look around for a new occu- 
pation. You know that, Eddie!” 

“Not well but too well,” Perkins re- 
plied. “Still there must be a remedy 
for it. Personally, I think the team has 
been drawn out too fine. They’ve been 
playing too often. They’ve lost their 
edge. They need a new interest, a shot 
of some brand new inspiration.” 

“If we beat San Loma,” Andy Blair 
declared, “they'll have a fortnight’s rest 
before we hook up with the Los An- 
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geles crowd. If we lose with San 
Loma they’lf have a longer rest than 
that.” 

“Tl have to think this one over care- 
fully,” Perkins said, as they came in 
sight of the hotel, rearing up from a 
grove of orange trees in the rosy glow 
of the declining sun. 

Everything that Biair had said con- 
cerning the destiny of the All-Chinese 
baseball team was more or less true. 
There was money to be earned and 
there were fair prospects beckoning 
ahead for the novelty nine. As long 
as it won games it was a great drawing 
card along the West Coast. 

The team had been Blair’s idea and 
it had played sensational ball at first. 
Then, as they worked south, the great 
slump had come. A trio of teams had 
administered severe scoreboard punish- 
ment. And Redfield, that afternoon, 
had put the finishing touches to it after 
nine innings that only needed a chorus 
and dance orchestra to have made the 
whole thing musical comedy. 

Blair hid himself in his suite after 
dinner. Perkins lounged in the lobby 
of the Esmeralda Beach Hotel and 
tried to think of ways and means. 

He had learned the Oriental ball 
player was a difficult proposition to 
handle. He was stoic, he hid his emo- 
tions behind an inscrutable mask and 
nobody ever knew if he was pleased 
or dissatisfied, whether he was doing his 
best or worst, driving himself to the 
utmost or falling down on the job. It 
was no easy task to keep the team 
pepped up. 

Suddenly Perkins, staring absently 
across the lobby, glimpsed a fat Chi- 
nese work-boy in a blue blouse. He 
was wheeling a laundry hamper into 
one of the elevators. Perkins got a 
bird’s-eye view of his round, moonlike 
saffron face before the elevator door 
slid shut. He knit his brows, trying to 
remember something. At length his 


face cleared, he nodded and jumping up 
walked to the elevator and pressed the 
bell. 

“A boy just went downstairs with a 
laundry truck. I want to speak to him. 
Do you happen to know what his name 
is?” 

The elevator operator shook his head: 
“No, sir, I don’t. And if I did I 
wouldn’t be able to remember it. Them 
birds have got funny monikers.” 

The lift descended to the basement 
and Perkins emerged from it. He fol- 
lowed directions and presently found 
himself in the steaming laundry. 
Machinery creaked and clanked and 
through damp steam clouds busy figures 
moved like misty phantoms. 

Perkins went down one aisle, up an- 
other and presently found himself be- 
side the one he sought. He touched the 
shoulder of the moon-faced Chinese in 
the blue blouse and spoke in a low tone 
confidentially. 

“Hello, Ah Yat. What are you doing 
down here with the sheets and doilies? 
Give vaudeville the throw-down?” 

Two unwinking slant eyes looked 
steadily into his own, 

“All same you and me, ketchum bet- 
ter job. Vaudeville epry all same. 
Ketchum sickty-fi dollah, one week, no 
work next week. Here ketchum. thlee 
dollah a day, steady.” 

Perkins nodded. “I receive you. 
You quit the three-a-day because it 
wasn’t steady work. Sure. But look 
at all this steanr. This isn’t a healthy 
atmosphere for a smart boy like you, 
Yat. The first thing you know some- 
body’ll be pouring a hard sauce over 
you and serving you as plum pudding.” 

“Good job here,” Ah Yat grunted. 

“I ‘know of a better one,” Perkins 
declared smoothly. “All the same ten 
dollars a day and plenty of rice and 
fish. You want to hear about it?” 


The other’s face remained expres- . 


sionless. The laundry machines in- 
creased their rumbling tempo and fresh 
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clouds of moist vapor billowed the 
length of the room. 

“T listen. Not now. Plenty work 
to do before sleep. I ketchum you in 
the morning.” 

“Fair enough,” Perkins agreed. 
“Make it nine o’clock down at the sum- 
merhouse. I'll explain the whole thing 
then. I don’t mind telling you right 
now you’re going to like this job. Big 
money and little work. Don’t forget 
the time and place.” 

“F remembler,” Ah Yat assured him 
gravely. 


Whatever the result of Perkins’ in- 
terview with the former vaudevillian 
the following morning, the All-Chinese 
hasebali team was in no way- aided by 
it that afternoon when they faced the 
Crystal Springs nine in a verdant set- 
ting. The latter team was of fair cali- 
ber with a loose outfield and a mediocre 
pitcher, Ordinarily, if the Oriental 
players had shown one-tenth of one per 
cent of their previous form, the game 
would have been a push-over and the 
enemy a set-up. 

As it was, the nine chapters gave 
Andy Blair an acute attack of mental 
anguish. His first pitcher, Sing Lo, 
showed signs he would soon be choos- 
ing the nearest exit once the Crystal 
Spring representatives got to him for 
seven blows. Two passes, a triple and 
a sacrifice brought him in at the end 
of the third nightmare, but- the next 
Chinese twirler Blair ordered out to 
the shelling-peak was only a notch bet- 
ter. At the conclusion of the seventh 
the Crystal Springs band was riding the 
hig end of a long score. 

The ninth and final medley -showed 
just a minute of excitement. That was 
when Hoo Tsin singled at the outset 
and stole second, the Crystal Springs 
catcher being slow getting his throw 
away. The next Chinese up drove to 
center, sending Hoo Tsin to third, but 

was out trying to stretch it. Then the 


next two in order went out on flies and 
the game was finished and done with, 


If. 


PERKINS avoided his employer until 

the dinner hour at the hotel was 
over. When Blair tottered out into 
the lobby after his coffee and dessert he 
found his bright young press agent in 
the company of a bulging Oriental 
whose face resembled a well-polished 
dishpan. 

“Shake hands with Ah Yat, boss,” 
Perkins said cordially. 

“Friend of yours?’ Blair asked, 
sticking out his fin. 

“Old pal,” Perkins answered. “Er— 
Ah Yat’s touring with us from now on. 
He leaves in the morning with the team 
for San Loma. I’ve promised him he'll 
be down on the pay roll for ten bucks 
a day.” 

Blair stared. “Ten bucks a day? 
What is he, a pitcher?” 

“As far as I know,” Perkins -said 
cheerfully, “Ah Yat isn’t sure if base- 
ball is something you serve in a glass 
with ginger-ale or play on horseback.” 

Andy Blair looked from one to the 
other. “What’s the song and dance?” 


he growled. “Don’t be trying to joke 
with me, Eddie. I’m busy with my 
worries.” 


“J assure you I’m in deadly earnest,” 
Perkins declared sincerely. “I’m not 
playing a hunch this time—I’m backing 
a sure thing. Ah Yat becomes the of- 
ficial mascot of our team and we take 
San Loma on Saturday the same as 
Grant did Valley Forge. It’s up to 
you. You shell out the ten berries per 
day and get some action, or you laugh 
me off and we continue to be flattened. 
That’s the proposition in a pecan’s over- 
coat. It’s a deal or it isn’t!” 

For a long minute Blair considered 
Ah Yat who apparently took but scant 
interest in the conversation. Then he 
peered intently at Perkins. The young 
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man had come to him from the theatri- 
cal world and his coups there were 
well known and clever. 

“You won't give me any 
Eddie?” 

“No hints,” Perkins replied. 

Blair shifted his cigar from one side 
of his tace to the other. “All right, it’s 
a deal. Your little pal is our mascot 


hints, 


as long as the team wins. If we lose 
he’s out and—so are you!” 
Perkins chuckled. “That’s one 


sided. According to your own figures 
I’m out anyway if we don’t come 
through Saturday. The way things 
stand now we've got as much chance 
-with the San Lomaites as a flea on an 
iron dog. Come on, Ah Yat,” he said 
to the silent Chinese beside him. “All 
the same you and me go and meet big 
important baseball team. You under- 
stand?” 
“Less,” Ah Yat murmured. 


Blair, Perkins and the team arrived 
in San Loma on Friday. The game 
had been contracted for a month pre- 
vious and the town, evidently ball-game 
hungry, was waiting for them. 

They were escorted up from the rail- 
road station by the Chamber of Com- 
merce band in open motor cars. The 
mayor rode in front with Andy Blair 
and Eddie Perkins. At the hotel they 
met the manager of the San Loma Reds 
and were told there was a dinner on 
for that same night. It was all very 
brotherly and gratifying until Perkins 
uprooted the fact the ticket sale had ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The winning 
team’s cut of the gate receipts would be 
nourishing to the extreme. 

“With what the home talent hopes 
and ftgures to win,” Perkins told his 
employer, “they could have thrown in a 
bunch of roses and never felt it. ~How-, 
ever, once Ah Yat really begins*to mas- 
cot us we'll chew their ears off.” 

“We'll have to Have good teeth+to do 
it with. This San Loma outfit isn’t any 


phony nine,” Blair grunted. “Alf the 


way up from the depot ‘His Honor’ was 


telling me how many victories they had 
chalked up this season. According to 
the mayor, this team would be a blizzard 
if luck was snowflakes!” 

“We'll meit ‘em,” Perkins promised 
optimistically. 

“If we don’t,” Blair retorted, “I'll 
cut you down so low you'll be walking 
on your neck!” 

A little later in the day Perkins nosed 
around to the team’s quarters and found 
Ah Yat was being made as welcome as 
a moth in a raccoon coat. The ex-vau- 
devillian proved to be entertaining the 
nine with simple feats of legerdemain. 
While Perkins loitered around he saw 
Ah Yat astound his countrymen by 
slipping an ordinary dime into his felt 
slipper and then extract the same piece 
of money from the left ear of the aston- 
ished Hoo Tsin. 

“Getting on all right?” Perkins in- 
quired amiably. ; 

“Velly fine,” Ah Yat said and low- 
ered the lid of one eye significantly. 

The dinner the same night was quite 
an event. The All-Chinese players 
were served with their favorite chop 
suey, tea and chow mein. As usual, 
they ate in silence broken only by their 
singsong jabber and their expressions 
gave no indication of what their 
thoughts might be concerning the forth- 
coming battle. Yet, to Perkins in his 
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chair at the speakers’ table, the team - 


seemed more animated than usual. 

“Look at ’em eat,” he whispered to 
Blair. ‘‘Wasn’t it Napoleon who said 
an army marched on its stomach?” 

“Napoleon never handled a Chinese 
ball team!” Blair snapped. “I see your 
mascot friend is tying in with the best 
of them.” 

“Ves,” Perkins admitted, after a 
glance across. “Ah Yat certainly does 
love his embroidered bird’s-nest soup. 
I’m afraid the daily menu was the real 


reason why he quit the small-time vau- 
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` deville circuits. He began to put on 

weight and that slowed him up. The 
hand, you know, should always be 
quicker than the eye.” 


“You mean he used to run a 
trapeze?” 
“No, not exactly,” Perkins said 


slowly. “Ah Yat used to get by on the 
gray matter principally.” 

“You'd never know it to look at him,” 
Blair returned. “He looks dumb 
enough to think that an encyclopedia is 
something you ride with your feet!” 


San Loma had erected a modern ball 
park with regulation covered grand 
stands, bleachers and advertising sign- 
-boards at its extreme rear. When 
Perkins reached the diamond shortly 
before the game was to be called the 
next day he found Andy Blair on the 
players’ bench watching his charges 
with a keen eye. 

“They don’t look so hot,” Blair mut- 
tered, moving over so Perkins could sit 
down beside him. In fact, they haven’t 
any more snap than they had at Esmer- 
alda Beach.” 

“They're full of fight,” Perkins 
smiled. “And I don’t mean I fed them 
scraps for breakfast either. Where’s 


Ah Yat, our stuff-doing mascot? Isn’t 


he on the job?” 

‘The gentleman in question had squat- 
ted down near third base and was 
munching a hot dog. Perkins jumped 
.up and went over to him. 

“All the same how does it look?” he 
whispered. 

“All the same looks fline!” 

“Ask for soup to-night if were 
stopped and all you'll get will be a wet 
plate!’ Perkins vowed. “You keep 
your fingers crossed, Yat. We need 
this game the same as a postman does 
a whistle!” 

“We win,” the other assured him 
placidly. “I swear on my family honor, 
by my twelve brothers who are all 


boys!” 
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BLAIR’s team, in the rôle of visitors, 

went to bat first when the umpire 
finished announcing the batteries. The 
crowded stands hummed with excite- 
ment and the game began with the home 
pitcher easing them across with ample 
speed and control. 

“A nice hurler,” Andy Blair mur- 
mured. 

“Not so bad,” Perkins drawled. 
“Still Charlie Gong can bend them over 
equally as well—when he wants to. 
He’ll want to to-day or I miss my 
guess.” 

“Not miss your guess—lose your 
job,” Blair corrected grimly. “They 
handed me a wire from the Los Angeles 
Pirates matchmaker. It’s in my pocket 
and it says he’ll sign us only if we turn 
in a victory down here to-day. I told 
you so.” 

“You didn’t have to—I knew it!” 
Perkins replied politely and watched 
the, second Oriental go out on a pop 
fly. 

The second inning ended with no 
score on either side and it was apparent 
that both teams were playing a tight, 
cautious game. In the fourth frame 
Hoo Tsin lifted a magnificent hit down 
into right field, but the San Loma 
player made equally as magnificent a 
recovery and the roar that went up 
dwindled to a disappointed murmur. 

The sixth inning was one in which 
the home team was able to report some 
progress. The San Loma catcher 
rapped out an unexpected two-bagger. 
Charlie Gong, the moundsman on duty, 
passed the next man and the Chinese 
shortstop mussed up a grounder a few 
minutes later that let a run in. Then, 
just to keep the good work going along, 
the local Babe Ruth threw the crowd 
into spasms by whacking a long hit that 
made the count two more points and 
gave San Loma a three-run lead when 
the heat was concluded. i 
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“If this is a sample of your mascot’s 


best influence,” Blair snarled, “you’d 
better borrow a pistol and shoot him on 
the spot!” 

“Just a minute,” Perkins pleaded. 
“That two-sack blow was‘a fluke, I 
ask you, weren’t we gojng -along in 
great shape until that happened ?” 

The team, coming in, had gathered 
around Ah Yat. Perkins got up and 
strolled over to the mascot. 

“Not so good, Yat. What’s the mat- 
ter with the rabbit foot?” 

“Do velly much better soon,” Ah Yat 
promised. 

“It better be soon or it'll be too 
late!” Perkins retorted. 

The Ali-Chinese team opened up 
their half with obvious determination. 
A concerted three-hit rally by the 
catcher, Charlie Gong and the shortstop 
turned in two runs. The play brought 
Blair to his feet yelling hoarsely, but 
the San Loma pitcher, in no way dis- 
concerted, notched his belt and ended 
the march to the plate by allowing two 
more scattered singles that meant noth- 
ing. 

The eighth mélée found the score 
frozen to the one-run margin and the 
nightcap chapter began. It was the 
Chinese team’s last call to arms. 
Perkins, on the bench stiffened himself. 
So much depended upon the first half 
of that inning. 

Tt meant Los Angeles and a profitable 
tour up to the Golden Gate and beyond. 
It meant regular coffee and cake, rice 
for the team and kind words from the 
temperamental Blair, He glanced sur- 
reptitiously over at Ah Yat who still 
squatted in the same motionless posi- 
tion. 

“Play ball!” Blair mumbled thinly. 

As if hearing, the Chinese at bat 
sent a grounder between first and 
second. Hoo Tsin brazenly waited 
until the count was one and two on him 
and then produced a masterly three- 
bagger that brought his teammate in 


like a streak of lightning to tie the 
score, 

The stands woke up to the fact there 
was a ball game on. Perkins, leaning 
forward, watched the next player go 
out on an attempted sacrifice that ended 
in a caught foul. There were two down 
when the Chinese left fielder hit noth- 
ing but air and retired ungraciously. 
It was all on the celebrated knees of 
the gods when the next man strolled 
out with his favgrite bat and Hoo Tsin 
took a lead off third. 

“Strike!” Blair said under his breath 
and the umpire verified: it. 

The next one delivered was a ball. 
So was the next one after that and then 
came another strike that brought a dra- 
matic hush over the diamond. 

“This,” Eddie Perkins bleated, “tells 
the story.” 

The San Loma’s twirler wound up. 
He had apparently decided on his offer- . 
ing but it was the wrong sort. The 
man at bat came to life with abrupt 
swiftness. The nose of his stick 
caught the ball on its trademark, there 
was a yelp and the pellet went. sailing 
down the field. Hoo Tsin sprinted 
madly for the pan, the other player 
tore around to third and darted in like 
a startled deer. 

A minute after that the next Oriental 
flied out and the visitors had nothing to 
do but hold the home team from scor- 
ing to win. 

Long afterward Perkins was sure 
that he could remember Charlie Gong’s 
flawless work in that last half. He 
pitched air-tight, shut-out ball and when 
the third San Loma batter he blanked 
turned dizzily away there was a silence 
so profound that the drip of the ice- 
cream cone in Ah Yat’s hand could be 
heard as far back as the players’ bench, 

“Well,” Perkins managed to say, “it 
looks as if we trek up to Los Angeles 
soon now. Some victory and some game 
and some—mascot!”’ Z 

Blair, a study in overwhelmed sur- 
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prise, expelled a long breath. “I only 
hope,” he muttered, “the movies don’t 
get any of these boys when we’re 
up around Hollywood!” 


The dusty touring car led the way 
back to the hotel. The stage followed, 
bearing the All-Chinese team. When 
they were in sight of their destination 
Perkins emerged from a pleasant rev- 
erie and looked at the man beside him. 

“I suppose you want the lowdown 
on all this, boss.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea—ndw 
that [I’ve finished throwing away im- 
aginary champagne -bottles and buying 
mental real estate. I know this mascot 
you wished off on the pay roll has a 
good appetite but what else has he?” 

Perkins took off his straw hat. He 
hooked it over one knee and sighed. 

“In vaudeville they used to book this 
‘baby as Ah Yat, the Great Chinese 
Necromancer. He opened his act with 
a few tricks—pulling animals out of a 
silk derby and that sort of bunk. Then 
he used to settle down to the main grift. 
This was mind reading and fortune tell- 


ing and I want to tell the world he 
knew his audiences. He won the team’s 
confidence by some of his tricks and 
then last night he told fortunes and 
did his mind_reading act for the boys— 
privately. I guess you've got it now.” 

Blair looked at him blankly. “How 
do you mean?” 

“When I say privately,” Perkins ex- 
plained, “I mean that he gave each 
player a confidential reading. Ah Yat 
in every case could see nothing but ter- 
rible consequences, black disaster and 
the wrath of the Oriental gods should 
that player fai! to make good in the 
game to-day. Needless to say, the ten- 
buck-a-day fee inspired his statements 
to a marked degree, but even without it 
there was a lot of truth in Ah Yat’s 
fortune-telling.” 

Blair turned. “You mean—— 

Perkins grinned. “I mean it would 
have been tough going for each member 
of the outfit if we had lost and couldn’t 
have paid their salaries this week. I 
ask you, isn’t that the equivalent of 
sorrow, black disaster and all the rest 
of it?” 


” 
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SUPERSTITION BESTED 


HE little town of Woolley in England has lost its fear of the traditional bad 
luck attached to “thirteen.” To the inhabitants it makes no difference whether 
there be thirteen sitting down to the table, an act carried out on Friday the 13th, 

or any other mournful superstition applied to this number. 
In the year 1914, thirteen of the young men of the village marched off to 


fight for Great Britain in the World War. 
thoughtful old age shook their heads in doubt. 


Together, optimistic youth and 
To them the number boded 


evil for the young men, their sweethearts and families. 

This doubt changed to rejoicing when after the armistice the same thirteen 
young men returned to their native heath. The greatest wound any of them 
received was considered very slight as far as wounds go. The men had all seen 
action on many fronts, both on land and sea. 

In the village church there is a tablet recording the safe return ef the lucky 


thirteen men. 


Gluck, Police Do 
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Reg Dinsmore 


COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


CHAPTER I. 
A PEACEFUL GUARDIAN. 


RED-HEADED boy and a 
~~ wolf-gray dog raced into the 
Dr m garage where Claremont Hen- 
SEVE drix was engaged in polishing 

up his car. Swinging by their 
lacings from the boy’s stubbed fist was 
a set of boxing gloves. 

The youngster whooped. 

“See what ‘Spider’ Berry loaned me! 
Come on and put ’em on with me, will 
you?” 

“Can’t. Busy,” grunted Hendrix, in- 
tent on polishing the door handle. 

The boy shoved a hand into a glove 
and swung a playful jolt to his father’s 
ribs. “Aw, come on, dad. They don’t 
hurt any—see ?” 

Hendrix swung about in mock anger. 
“Gimme a pair of them mitts, ‘Junior’! 
Think your old father’s a back number, 
eh? Just let me get these pillows on 
and in about two shakes TIl show you 
what Fitz did to Corbett, you young = 
rascal!” 


The dog, a young German shepherd, 
paced nervously about. His sensitive 
ears lifted, flattened ‘and lifted again. 
His intelligent, brown eyes traveled 
swiftly, questioningly from man to boy, 
from boy to man. He whined faintly. 

Junior grasped the dog’s collar and 
led him to the wall of the garage. 
“Better stay over here, out of the way, 
Gluck,” he told the dog, laughingly, 
“There’s going to be an awful war 
staged in just a minute and you might 
get stepped on.” 

Hendrix drew the glove lacings tight 
with his teeth, assumed the scowling, 
“fighting face” of his old-time rough- 
neck days, feinted viciously a couple of 
times and tapped the grinning Junior 
lightly on his freckled nose. He didn’t 
hit the boy the second time. He 
couldn’t. Gluck’s inch-long fangs were 
locked lightly but firmly about the man’s 
wrist. 

With ears laid flat and wrinkled lips 
drawn tightly away from gleaming 
teeth, the pup held the wrist until the 
surprised Junior gave him orders to re- 
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lease it. Then Hendrix, very soberly 
and a little sadly, took off the gloves and 
went back to his work. There was no 
mistaking that plain avowal. 

Hendrix harbored no anger against 
the dog for the act. He realized it was 
but the prompting of the pup’s instinct 
to protect the one he loved. In fact 
Hendrix was almost pleased to discover 
that the dog had the necessary spirit to 
do the thing. 

Gluck forgot the incident as soon as 
it was over. In his doggish way he had 
simply shown Hendrix that it was un- 
wise to lay violent hands on his young 
master. Hendrix had acknowledged the 
warning without protest, and that was 
that. Gluck rode to the job with Hen- 
drix the next morning with the same 
good fellowship as always. 

A light truck rattled to a stop before 
the Hendrix home, A man in grease- 
blackened overalls jumped out of the 
machine and came whistling up the walk 
to the house. Gluck, who had been 
asleep on the lawn, rose slowly to his 
feet and went to meet him. 

“Lo pup!” greeted the man cheerily, 
dropping a grimy hand to the dog’s 
head. “Youre a good-lookin’ pooch.” 

The dog’s tail waved in friendly 
fashion. He walked beside the man to 
the porch steps. 

“How-do, Mr. Hendrix!” said the 
man. “I came up to get the car battery 
you telephoned the garage about. 
Where’ll I find it?” 

Hendrix, who had been watching the 
man and dog over the top of his news- 
paper from a reed rocker on the porch, 
knocked the ashes from his cigar, 

“Car’s out back in the garage there. 
Go right out and help yourself.” 

As man and dog turned the corner of 
the house on their way to the garage, 
Hendrix turned disgustedly to his wife. 


“There you are again!” he snapped . 


peevishly. 
“What do you mean, Clare?” asked 


Mrs, Hendrix. 
ing good service, or 
“Battery nothing! I’m talking about 
that dog, His Excellency, Gluck von 
Wurttemberg, there!”—with a wave of 
a hand in the direction the dog disap- 
peared. “He’s got the high courage of 
a sick sheep! Didn’t you just see him 
walk right up and make friends with 
that garage man? What's more, he'll 
let the fellow go into the garage and 
monkey around the car all he wants to 
—see if he don’t. Some police dog, that! 
Why, his litter brother, that Jim Holden 
bought, nearly took an arm off their 
milkman the other morning! Holden’s 
dogs knows his spinach! This thing 
that I paid three hundred perfectly good 
American dollars for—bah!” 

Mrs. Hendrix lifted mildly surprised 
eyes from the fancy work in her lap. 
“Why, Clare,” she remonstrated gently. 
“I think Gluck is loyely! You wouldn’t 
want to keep a vicious dog would you?” 

Claremont Hendrix smote a fat thigh 
with a pudgy fist. “Vicious—no! But 
when I pay a good piece of change for 
a police dog—police dog, mind you—I 
don’t expect him to give the glad hand 
to every hard-boiled person that wan- 
ders onto the premises! What’s a police 
dog for anyhow? 

“For the past ten years now the 
papers, the magazines and the pictures, 
have been crammed with a lot of bally- 
hoo about these police dogs. ‘Coura- 
geous guardians of the home,’ they’ve 
called ’em; ‘valiant defenders of their 
masters’ lives and property; faithful 
soldiers of love.’ Hokum and piffle—the 
whole of it! Why, Alice, that fool dog 
would let a yegg walk away with any- 
thing weve got here—and wish him 
well with a wag of his tail. Police dog, 
huh!” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Mrs. Hendrix, 
mildly. “But still there’s another way 
to look at it, Clare.. There’s some con- 
solation in knowing that our friends 
can come here to the house without fear 


“Isnt the battery giv- 


” 
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of being mutilated by an ugly dog; 
and we don’t have to live in constant 
fear of Gluck’s biting some child that’s 
playing in the street. 

“Those things are worth a great deal 
to me. Another thing, Clare. A Ger- 
man shepherd dog is not a police dog 
until they are trained for police work. 
If you wish Gluck to be a police dog, 
why don’t you train him?” 

“Me a professional dog trainer?” 
blurted Hendrix. “Now ain’t that just 
like a woman! What time d’ye think I 
have to train dogs? If that dog lived up 
to the traditions and reputation of his 
breed he’d challenge every stranger that 
attempted to enter this yard here, train- 
ing or no training!” 

“We're not living in medieval times 
these days, Clare,” reminded Mrs. Hen- 
drix demurely. “I’d rather my friends 
were not challenged when they come to 
call on me.” 

“Oh, all right!” barked Hendrix. 
“Go ahead and stick up for the dog! I 
claim that as a police dog he’s a dud! If 
Junior didn’t think so much of him Td 
sell him to some one for a song—and 
consider I’d put something across on 
‘im at that!” 

Mrs, Hendrix sighed. “I’m glad 
you’re considering Junior, Clare. It 
would break his heart to have to part 
with Gluck.” 

The mechanic brought the battery 
from the garage and carried it down to 
his truck. The gray dog escorted him 
companionably as far as the sidewalk, 
watched him drive away, then returned 
to the house. He searched out a shady 
spot by the side of a rhododendron bush 
and flopped down onto the grass with 
a huge sigh of contentment. Hendrix, 
watching, grunted disgustedly and 
turned another page of his paper. He 
became interested in reading. 

Far down the street shrilled a high- 
pitched whistle. As if suddenly elec- 
trified the shepherd was on his feet. His 
ears shot up, tensed, pointing. His beau- 


tiful dark eyes glowed twin pools of in- 
telligence. 

Again came the whistle and Gluck, as 
if huge springs of steel had been sud- 
denly released beneath his sleek coat, 
shot like an arrow from where he was 
standing, tore across the lawn and 
whisked around the end of the hedge. 
Mrs. Hendrix glanced covertly at her 
husband and smiled. 

A moment later Gluck reappeared 
around the end of the hedge. In his 
jaws were a couple of strapped books. 
Close behind him came Junior. 

Gluck proudly carried the books up 
onto the porch and laid them by the 
door, then he went to the boy, who 
was talking with his mother, and 
nudged his head beneath Junior’s arm. 
After a moment the boy and dog left 
the porch in a wild scramble and headed 
down across the yard. 

Claremont Hendrix called after his 
son. . “Hey, Junior! Where you go- 
ing?” 

The boy grabbed the dog’s collar, dug 
his heels into the walk and slowed the 
big shepherd to a standstill. “Goin’ 
down to the river!” he called back. “I’m 
teaching Gluck to retrieve from the wa- 
ter, dad.” 

“All right,” indorsed Hendrix, indul- 
gently, “go ahead.” But as he watched 
his son and his four-footed pal romp 
away, he shook his head and grumbled 
to his wife: “Junior’s going to spoil 
that dog, Alice. What does a boy 
Junior’s age know about training a po- 
lice dog? It takes an expert to do that 
kind of work. 

“It’s too bad to pay a long price for 
a dog and then have his head filled full 
of nonsensical tricks! A mutt—any old 
mongrel is just as good for a boy to 
play with. I don’t know but what I 
should sell Gluck to some one who 
would make something of him and get 
Junior a terrier or some other small 
dog.” 

“Oh, Clare!” objected Mrs. Hendrix, 


slightly alarmed at her husband’s mood. 
“T wouldn’t do that. Perhaps Junior 
would love a ‘mutt’ as you call them, 
just as much as he does Gluck, for it’s 
his nature to love any dog. But if you 
could hear him talk to his boy friends 
about Gluck’s breeding you’d know he 
takes great pride in the dog’s blue blood. 
Don’t sell him, Clare, please.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SPRING CATASTROPHE, 


JENDRIX was not an obnoxious 
man. He was a person who thought 
considerable of his own opinion, but per- 
haps there was an excuse for this. It 
was his opinion and good judgment 
that+had raised him from a day*wage 
laborer to a more than the ordinary suc- 
cessful building contractor. Long years 
of proven good judgment has a tend- 
ency to opinionate any man, and Hen- 
drix was no exception. Once he had 
formed a judgment it was hard for him 
to admit that judgment was wrong. 

Another phase of the man’s character 
was the secret and quiet satisfaction that 
he took in excelling his neighbors. Hen- 
drix’s possessions looked exceedingly 
good to him. His pride in them was 
supreme. This pride was not’ false 
pride, for false pride is inclined to 
boast, and boasting was something that 
Hendrix never allowed himself to do. 
Yet he found much consolation in think- 
ing that his family, his home, his car 
shaded others of the neighborhood just 
a trifle. Therefore, his keen disappoint- 
ment in regard to his dog. 

The rather stiff price that he had paid 
for Gluck as an eight-weeks-old pup did 
not bother Hendrix in the least. But to 
have to admit that so far the dog had 
failed to live up to the traditional police 
nature of the German shepherd was in- 
deed bitter medicine. He had paid for 
a watch dog and had bought a gentle, 
friendly creature that was apparently 
ready to accept all mankind trustingly. 
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His judgment had failed him. 
suffered accordingly. 

Another thing that jarred Hendrix 
slightly was the fact that Gluck ac- 
cepted Junior as his master rather than 
himself. In the beginning Hendrix had 
put up a game fight for the affections of 
the dog. For a time he thought that he 
would win. Then came the incident of 
the boxing gloves, when Gluck had made 
his decision—a decision to which the 
dog had rigorously adhered ever since. 

Yet Gluck and Mr. Hendrix were 
good friends. Gluck obeyed the man’s 
every-day commands promptly and 
cheerfully, enjoyed riding to Hendrix’s 
jobs with him in the car, would follow 
him about the place at home—auntil 
Junior came home from school. 

Then Gluck promptly forgot Hendrix 
and went into a wriggling, bouncing, 
lively transport of joy at the appear- 
ance of his young master. Hendrix 
would not have admitted it—even to 
himself—but he was slightly jealous ot 
the dog’s affections for his young son. 


His ego 


The long New England winter wore 
itself away and mid-March came. The 
roads had melted free of snow. Buds 
were swelling. With these signs of 
spring the Hendrix family became rest- 
less. 

Hendrix chewed his cigar with in- 
creasing nervousness and was discovered 
pawing over his fishing tackle. Mrs. 
Hendrix haunted the vicinity of her 
tulip beds, watching with anxious eyes 
for the first green shoot to push its way 
up through the soggy soil. 

Junior forgot his marble games and 
began the construction of a toy sailboat. 
It was he who, at the breakfast table 
one morning, proposed the first trip of 
the season. 

“Say, dad!” he mumbled past a huge 
mouthful of golden griddle cakes. 
“Why can’t we go up to camp for the 
week-end? Seems ten years since we 
were there last fall!” 
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Hendrix looked at his wife and 
grinned. Privately he had been har- 
boring the same desire. “What d’yer 
say, Alice? Want to go?” he inquired 
hopefully. 

“Why, yes,” agreed Mrs. Hendrix. 
“But how will we get up to camp’ from 
the foot of the lake, Clare? I don’t 
feel like walking five miles.” 

“No need of walking,” Hendrix told 
her. “I met a fellow in town yester- 
day who lives at the village there at the 
foot of the lake. He said that the 
lumbermen were still hauling logs down 
the lake on the ice. We could drive 
the car right up the ice to the camp 
door.” 

“Do you suppose it’s safe?” 

“Safe as a street! Ice that’ll hold a 
two-horse load of heavy hard wood 
logs will surely bear up a medium- 
weight car.” 

“Scuse me!” yelped Junior, and left 
his breakfast unfinished to hurry to his 
room. He must make sure that his 
pickerel tip-ups were properly rigged 
with lines and hooks. 

Then came the pleasant task of mak- 
ing ready the car and loading in the 
provisions, extra blankets, a bucket with 
live minnows in it—bait for the pickerel 
tip-ups. This done the Hendrix car 
threaded its way out through the traffic 
of the city and straightened away for 
the thirty-mile run to the Hendrix sum- 
mer camp. 

At the little village at the foot of 
the lake they made inquiries regarding 
the condition of the lake ice, received 
the assurance that it “would hold up a 
train of cars,’ drove on and whirred 
safely across its smooth surface to their 
cottage. 

A match to the dry kindlings al- 
ready stacked in the great stone fire- 
place, another blaze in the kitchen stove 
and the cottage at once became a 
cheerful, restful haven—a „Place good 
to be in. 

Junior brought an ice chisel from 


somewhere and, with his tip-ups and 
bucket of minnows, went to the cove 
above the camp and began chopping 
holes for his fish traps. Gluck ex- 
plored the shores, dug up a bone that 
he had buried beside a log the summer 
before, treed a red squirrel. 

Hendrix busied himself taking meas- 
urements for a new bookcase that he 
intended building beside the fireplace at 
a later date. Mrs. Hendrix set about 
unpacking the food they had brought 
with them. 

Hendrix was interrupted by the voice 
of his wife from the kitchen. “Oh, 
Clare, you know what I’ve done?” 

“Probably found a mouse nest in 
the tea kettle,’ grunted Hendrix. 

“No, sir! Worse than that—I came 
away from home and forgot to bring 
potatees !” 

This was indeed a catastrophe. Hen- 
drix forgot. his planning long enough 
to say: “Too bad! Better take the 
car and run down to the village and 
get some, Alice. Fd go myself, but I 
want to draft out a few details of this 
bookcase. Think I'll have some of the 
men in the shop build it next week.” 

Mrs. Hendrix slipped into her coat, 
ran down to the car that was standing 
on the ice in front of the camp, waved 
a cheery hand to Junior, who was just 
pulling out his first pickerel, and glided 
away down the ice in the direction of 
the village. 

Hendrix found a smooth piece of 
wrapping, moved a small table to the 
warmth of the fireplace and lost him- 
self in his drafting. A half hour later, 
his rough draft completed, he arose, 
rolled up his plans, lighted a cigar and 
strolled idly to a front window. A 
mile down the lake ice, he could see 
the car coming back. 

For some reason the car seemed to 
be farther out toward the center of the 
lake than was necessary. “What’s 
Alice doing way over there?” Hen- 
drix wondered. Then he understood. 
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On a smalt island, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile out in the lake, a new cot- 
tage had been built the fall before. 
Evidently Mrs. Hendrix was swinging 
over close to have a look at it. 

Hendrix suddenly became uneasy. 
“Great Scott!’ he muttered. “She 
must know there’s a reef runs off the 
end of the island there. She’s fished 
it for bass times enough. Hope she 
keeps away from it. Might be warm 
springs there that would melt out the 
ice from underneath.” 

Mrs. Hendrix, oblivious to her dan- 
ger, came directly on. The car sped 
swiftly to the istand, turned to skirt 
its shore and slowed to a crawl as it 
passed the new cottage. Hendrix 
watched with his heart in his mouth. 

He had decided that the car had 
passed over the reef and was out of 
danger, when he saw a front wheel 
drop suddenly through, heard a roar of 
sharply opened throttle, saw the car 
pivot crazily half around the imprisoned 
wheel, slue sideways, and with a sick- 
ening crunch settle through the ice. 

“Alice!” cried the stricken man, and 
sprang for the door: 


CHAPTER III. 
A MATTER OF TRAINING. 


ACROSS the ice, as he ran, Hendrix 

could see a part of the sedan’s roof. 
Perhaps a foot of one corner of the 
car’s body still remained above water. 
But, perched as it was on the narrow 
ridge of the slippery reef, the heart- 
sick man knew that at any moment it 
might slide off into the deep water on 
either side. 

Sickening fear robbed Hendrix of 
any coherent plan of rescue. Qut 
ahead there in the narrow confines of 
that nearly submerged sedan, his wife 
was drowning. To get to her was his 
one idea. 

Out of the corner of his eyes he 
caught sight of Junior running from 


the cove. Ahead of the bay raced 
Gluck. Junior was crying something to 
his father, but Hendrix, in his panic, 
gave no heed. 

Junior, speedier than his father, 
raced in from the side and overtook 
Hendrix. The boy’s face was sheet 
white. His breath came in gasps» from 
his long run but his young brain was 
intensely alive. 

“Don’t go too near, dad!” he panted. 
“You’ll—go—through, too! Remem- 
ber, you can’t swim! Go back to camp 
and—bring a rope!” 

Unhearing, unreasoning, 
kept straight on. 

Junior caught at his father’s arm and 
tried to stop him. There was a sharp 
struggle. 

“Your mother!” gasped the man. 
Savagely he loosened the boy’s hold and 
sent him spinning a dozen feet to the 
side. 

For an instant Junior was dazed by 
the fall. When his head cleared, his 
father was a dozen yards away and 
running like a madman straight toward 
the rotten ice. The boy knew that he 
could not hope to overtake him again. 
There was but one thing left for him 
to do. 

“Gluck!” ‘he called sharply to the 
dog, who had circled back when his 
young master had fallen. “Gluck! 
Stop him! Hold him!” He waved a 
hand toward the running form of his 
father. 

For a second the dog hesitated, 
searching the boy’s white face with anx- 
ious brown eyes. Could it be that he 
had heard aright? 

“Go, Gluck!” shrilled the boy des- 
pairingly. “Hold him!” 

Like a released arrow the gray dog 
sprang away. A few mighty leaps, and 
he had overtaken Hendrix. His lean 
jaws flashed for one of the man’s 
ankles, secured their hold, jerked up- 
ward and“outward Hendrix hit the ice 
in a sliding sprawl. 


Hendrix 
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Junior was on his feet now, racing 
forward. “Hold him, boy! Hold 
him!” he implored. 

In his frenzied fear, Hendrix struck 
and cursed, kicked and wept. Again 
and again he drove a cruel boot heel 
into the dog’s face. But Gluck, with 
jaws firmly locked and eyes tightly 
closed, jerked savagely at the impris- 
oned ankle and took the punishment 
in silence. 

Past the struggling pair darted 
junior. As he ran, he slipped out of 
his mackinaw, threw away his sheep- 
skin cap. While yet twenty feet from 
the sunken car, one of his feet went 
through the ice. 

He lunged ahead, stretched himself to 
his full length on the ice and wriggled 
forward, In this manner he got to 
within six feet of the car, then the ice 
crunched beneath him and he found 
himself in the water. A stroke or two 
took him to the car. 

The upper corner of one of the rear 
windows was slightly above water. 
Against the glass was pressed a white 
face. The frightened eyes gazed be- 
seechingly out at the boy. 

Junior sobbed m his joy. He knew 
that the few inches of air space that 
still remained beneath the roof of the 
car had saved his mother’s tife, He 
put his face close to the glass and cried: 

“All right, mumsie! Well get you! 
I’m going to dive and open a door! 
When I reach in and touch you, you 
take a big breath and duck under! PI 
pull you out! Do you understand ?”’ 

A faint nod of the head answered 
him. 

“Try not to struggle, won’t you, 
mom ?” 

Another little nod. 

“Right. Here I come!” 

Back on the ice, Claremont Hendrix 
forgot to struggle as he watched his 
young son make that nervy rescue. He 
saw the boy dive with all the uneoncern 
of a muskrat, and thanked Heaven that 


he had allowed Junior to learn to swim, 
and cursed himself for his own helpless- 
ness. 

For seemingly an age he watched that 
black water beside the car. Then a 
sleek red head appeared, to be followed 
instantly by a brown one, Hendrix 
breathed again. 

Junior turned on his back, got his 
mother’s head onto his shoulder, as he 
had been taught in Scout training, and 
swam with her to the edge of the ice. 
The commotion that he made in the 
water was all that was needed to dis- 
lodge the automobile from its slippery 
footing on the bottom. The car slid 
from the reef and sank. Claremont 
Hendrix shuddered and covered his 
eyes with shaking hands. 

Although the paralyzing cold of the 
water had numbed Mrs. Hendrix to 
the marrow, she was still able to grasp 
the edge of the ice. With Junior’s as- 
sistance she kept her head above water. 
Hendrix, seeing now what was needed, 
yelled to his son: 

“Junior, if you'll tell this dog of 
yours to let go my leg, I'll go for a 
rope!” 

The boy spoke to the dog. Gluck 
released his hold. Hendrix ran for the 
camp and a rope. 

In the boathouse he came across a 
coil of sash cord and dashed back across 
the ice with it. He approached the 
open water as near as he dared, 
loosened the coil and made a cast. The 
rope, although long enough, did not 
possess the necessary weight to carry 
it to the edge of the ice. It fell a 
dozen feet short. 

Hendrix edged in still closer, until 
a grinding crack beneath his feet 
warned him that it would be unsafe to 
go farther. He cast again. Once mare 
the rope fell short of its mark. Two 
more trys were unsuccessful. Hendrix 
was nonplused. What travesty—a rope 
and no way to reach his loved ones 
with it! i > 
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Suddenly Junior’s shrill voice. “T-t- 
tie one end into G-g-gluck’s collar!” he 
directed through chattering teeth. 

Hendrix’s heart leaped with hope. 
That boy! That dog! With trembling, 
hurried fingers he made fast an end of 
the line to the dog’s collar. 

“H-h-here, Gluck! Come!” shivered 
the boy. 

Slowly with mincing tread and with 
black nose close to the ice the dog 
moved over the treacherous footing. 
As he neared the open water his body 
sank lower and lower. At last, when 
he crept within the boy’s reach, he was 
stretched flat on his belly on the buc- 
kling ice. Full knowledge of his danger 
was Gluck’s, yet he must obey his mas- 
ter’s voice. 


Roaring hot fires; good rough bath 
towels; scalding bullion from the ther- 
mos jug they had brought, and soon 
the wet ones were none the worse for 
their immersion. 

Claremont Hendrix thoughtfully 
paced the cottage floor and chewed sav- 


agely at the stump of a dead cigar. He 
glanced lovingly at his wife and Junior, 
who sat close together on the big rug in 
front of the fireplace. He stared with 
a new respect at Gluck, who lay with 
his head in Junior’s lap. Suddenly he 
asked : 

“Who taught that dog the trick of 
holding a man, Junior?” 

The boy looked at his father and 
grinned. “Why, I did, dad. And a 
lot more that you’ve never seen him 
do. A fellow loaned me a book on 
the training of the police dog.” 

Hendrix walked over and stood be- 
fore the dog. 

Gluck, sensing that he was the object 
of conversation, sat up on his haunches 
and studied Hendrix’s face with intelli- 
gent eyes. 

“Gluck,” said Hendrix, soberly. 
“maybe you don’t chew up every stran- 
ger that happens to pass the house, but 
you're a police dog after all! Will 
you shake hands?” 

Slowly and with dignity, Gluck von 
Wurttemberg lifted a gray paw. 


CELIA S? 


; FLICKERING LIONS 
HOPPING into a motor car and going out to photograph lions seems like a 


silly idea, but it was accomplished recently. 


An explorer and two compan- 


ions drove to the Serenget Plains, in Africa, where they saw seventy lions, in 
fourteen days, and secured a lot of very good motion pictures. 

Ordinarily it is difficult to get near enough to a lion, in the open and on foot, 
to take his picture. They fear a man, having learned, from experience, that hu- 


mans are generally dangerous. 


The explorers hoped to meet with lions who had not ever seen a motor car 
before. Not connecting an automobile with men, it was believed that the lions 


would ignore the machine. 


This theory proved correct. 
One man worked the camera, another drove the car. 


The third man carried 


a gun, in case a lion insisted upon joining the party in the automobile. 
On the last day of their trip, these men were lucky enough to find two lions 


and two lionesses on the bank of a dry river course. 
The beasts were not at all interested. For 


within thirty yards of the animals. 


The auto was driven to 


about four hours, they photographed the lions, at all distances from fifty yards 


to as close as seventy feet. 


At all times, the men were careful to keep to the windward of the big beasts. 
- Jf the lions had scented men so near them, excitement would have followed. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A HOBBLED GIANT. 


Were TRANGERS aint wanted 

® here, cowboy,” A voice an- 

% nounced suddenly. 

4  Slouched in his saddle. Bob 
North grinned at the blunt 

“Are you insulting the country 


order. 
or the stranger?” he drawled as he 
studied the two riders from under lazy, 
lowered brows. 

“The country’s all right.” The words 
came brusquely from the leader, a tall, 
squarely built young fellow with sandy 


hair and flat, pale eyes. “And we’re 
aimin’ to keep it that way.” 

There was menace in his tone. 

North shook his head dejectedly. 
“Ain't gossip terrible? At Mile High, 
they had no idea Fergotten Valley was 
perfect. In fact, they kinda warned 
me different—but first off, I meet two 
he-angels done up in hair pants, all 
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bent on light and reform. I reckon I 
ought to hole up right here.” 

The sandy-haired rider shoved his 
half-broken black closer, and his flat 
eyes stared menacingly at North. 

“Maybe you’re considered funny at 
Mile High,” he said heavily, “but we 
ain’t easy tickled. “Spose you high- 
tail it back there? We ain’t got no wel- 
come sign hangin’ out here.” 

North shifted in his saddle, and his 
eyes fell to the two guns on the man’s 
thighs and the one that his slender, 
dark follower showed. 

“T can hang out my own welcome, if 
necessary,” he suggested with slow in-. 
difference. 

“Meanin’?” 

“Meaning that I’m traveling when 
and where I please.” 

His knees tightened on Croppy’s 
sides, and the little roan moved for- 
ward. Like striking snakes, the leader’s 
lean, brown hands dropped to his hol- 
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sters, but he was already looking into 
the black muzzle of North’s gun. 

“Y’ve always held,’ North said as 
though continuing a casual conversa- 
tion, “that, other things being equal, a 
two-gun man is just a whisper slow. 
By and large, though, that wouldn’t in- 
terfere none with his shooting a man 
in the back. ’Spose you boys drift on 
a ways.” 

Without a word, the younger man 
lifted his horse to a lope, but the leader 
still sat, his hands closed on the butts 
of his guns, his eyes fixed on North 
with a red light wavering through their 
pallor. 

_ “I warned you,” he said with a visi? 
ble effort at self-control. “If we meet 
again, there won’t be any warning.” 

“Tl try to worry along,” Bob an- 
swered, but his eyes were thoughtful as 
he watched the man ride slowly after 
his companion. 

“Now why the heck was those two 
hombres so plumb cordial?” he asked 
himself. 

He wondered if their actions had 
anything to do with the thing that had 
brought him to Forgotten Valley. 

An hour later, he was still wondering 
as he topped a dusty swell and saw be- 
fore him a cluster of trees and bushes 
that promised water. Croppy broke for 
it on the run. But North, with a care 
that did not seem to belong with his 
usual indifference, put the roan to cir- 
cling it, widely. 

There were many cattle trails lead- 
ing down from the foothills that stood 
like hassocks before the circling moun- 
tains. The few cows he saw, however, 
all carried the Bar Z brand. 

Halfway from the foothills on the 
other side of the trees, a stallion was 
hobbling painfully toward the water 
hole. Even as they watched, he stopped, 
droop-headed, and stood shuddering in 
the sun. 

“He’s sure ganted up,” North mut- 
tered as he sent Croppy toward him at 


a swinging lope. “A dose of lead, may- 
be, would be the best thing for him.” 

The stallion, swaying miserably on 
three legs with his nose almost touch- 
ing the ground, did not hear their ap- 
proach. He had been a magnificent 
animal, a bright bay with an unusually 
deep chest and nostrils half again as 
large as Croppy’s. 

Now his eyes were closed and sunk 
far back in his head; and every bone 
showed under his loose hide. About 
his useless right foreleg had been 
clamped an iron horseshoe that was 
crusted with crimson where it had 
scraped the animas leg at every step. 

As though for the first time realiz- 
ing their presence, the horse’s eyes 
opened and through their glazed depths 
swept a flaming hatred of man and all 
things connected with him. The dry 
nostrils flared. The cracked lips 
twitched as though to writhe back over 
the teeth that kept the swollen tongue 
prisoned; and weakly, feebly, the stal- 
lion charged. Croppy side-stepped, and 
the stallion, too weak to wheel, stag- 
gered past them and stumbled to the 
ground plowing the dust with a help- 
less, outstretched head. 


“Forgotten Valley,” North chal- 
lenged between clenched teeth. ‘‘It’s 
about time some one remembered 


you!” 

He swung down from Croppy’s back 
and walked toward the fallen horse, 
loosening his six-gun as he went. It 
was half drawn when the animal turned 
his head and looked at him. Some- 
thing in the eyes, fearless, gallant, un- 
beaten to the last, sent the gun thud- 
ding back to its holster. 

“You've come a long way for a 
drink,” North said slowly, “and it ain’t 
right you should die without it.” 

Returning to Croppy he took his 
canteen and trickled a few drops ot 
water against the stallion’s swollen lips. 
As he watched the animal’s painful ef- 
forts to swallow, the lines set deeper 
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in Bob’s face, wiping out all trace of 
the happy-go-lucky cowboy who had 
baited the two unfriendly riders. earlier 
in the day. 

While the horse lay exhausted, Bob 
North squatted on his heels and ex- 
amined the injured leg. 

“The devil himself wouldn’t own to 
the minds of some men,” he said at last. 
“They meant you to die, old-timer. 
And they meant you to know about it 
for a long, long while.” 

He dribbled a little more water down 
the animal’s throat, and went back to 
examining the iron shoe. 

“If you'd lie still, now,” he mur- 
mured. speculatively, “it wouldn’t be 
such a chore to get that thing off you. 
Lying still ain’t one of your special- 
ties.” i 

Already, the horse was struggling to 
regain his feet; and his unconquerable 
spirit decided North. It was the work 
of seconds to tie him down. Then 
bracing himself, North caught one of 
the heels of the shoe in either hand and 
began to pull. 

The muscles on his brown hands 
stood out like lumps of iron and the 
veins on his forehead lifted in blue 
ridges. Under the terrific pressure, the 
locked heels of the shoe parted; and 
slowly, the iron opened, 

“If I just had some salve, anything 
to keep the flies off and heal it up a 
little, you might have a chance, old 
fellow,” he muttered as he cast off his 
rope. 

The horse scrambled to his feet and 
hobbled away a short distance where he 
stopped. He turned, and stared ques- 
tioningly at the man who had taken 
off his hat and was puddling into it the 
last of the water from his canteen. 
Snorting, drawn irresistibly by the tan- 
talizing odor of water on the hot, dry 
air, the stallion came forward as North 
held out his hat. 

Abruptly, the bay muzzle dipped to- 
ward the water and jerked back. The 


stallion was remembering his hatred of 
men and the harm they had done him; 
but North had been expecting that and 


held the hat steady while he spoke 


softly to the frightened animal. 

Croppy nickered and nudged his 
master’s shoulder. Reassured, the stal- 
lion once more moved forward. This 
time he plunged his nose into the water 
and held it there. When the last drop 
was sucked up, he still nosed eagerly 
against the damp felt; but finally, he 
drew away once more, remembering 
and suspicious. 

North clapped his hat back on his 
head as he caught up Croppy’s trailing 
reins. 

“That’s the spirit,” he grinned. “I 
ain’t going to give you that dose of 
lead. I got a hunch, you’re coming out 
of this all right. But I’d kinda like to 
meet up with the same fellow you did.” 

Lightly, he swung to the saddle and 
turned Croppy toward the water hole. 
On its shady border, he unsaddled the 
pony and turned him loose to drink and 
roll and graze on the sweet, thick grass. 
North lay down under a tree and swept 
thé horizon with his lazy eyes that some- 
how missed no detail of the scene about 
him. 

The bay stallion limped up to- the 
fringe of trees. He stood for a time 
studying them and then came over to 
the water into which he plunged his 
head to the eyes, dragging it back and 
forth in an ecstasy of enjoyment. Af- 
ter a time, he left the spring and fell 
to grazing beside Croppy. 

This was an ideal place for him to 
stay, North thought, with food and wa- 
ter where it took no effort to come by 
them. 

When he and Croppy had rested, he 
saddled the little roan and cut over 
east. According to the information he 
had gotten in Mile High, the ranch 
house of the Bar Z was not far away. 
Indeed, the spring he had just quitted 
was on Bar Z property. Idly, he won- 
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dered what the Bar Z might know of 
the bay stallion. The men who had 
stopped him that morning, he remem- 
bered, rode horses carrying the Spread- 
eagle brand, that of the only other 
ranch in Forgotten Valley. 

He turned for a last look at the 
spring and stared in amazement. 
Trailing them at an uncertain tret was 
the bay stallion! 

“For the love of mud !” he ejaculated. 
“Slow down, Croppy. If he pounds his 
leg at that rate, he’ll hurt himself sure.” 


CHAPTER II. 
FALSE FRIENDS. 


AS Bob North rode up to the Bar Z 

with the gaunt, bay stallion sham- 
bling doggedly at his heels, Mrs. Smith, 
widow of old “Square-deal” and half 
owner of the Bar Z came out on the 
back porch. She was a brisk little 
woman with the steady, indomitable 
eyes of all pioneers; and the faint 
pucker of worry that had netted her 
forehead vanished in her surprise at 
sight of them. 

“Welcome, stranger,” she said. 

North introduced himself ; and in her 
clear, straight glance, he saw himself 
judged and accepted. But her eyes 
did not stay on him. In spite of her- 
self, they clung to the lean-ribbed bay. 

“Looks like the Flame stallion,” she 
said, “but I never expected to see him 
again.” 

North turned in his saddle’ and 
looked back at the horse that was nib- 
bling at the short grass while he kept 
a suspicious eye on the house and all 
about him. 

“So that’s the Flame!” 

He had heard of the great bay stal- 
lion that hid in the most inaccessible 
reaches of the hills, descending on the 
neighboring ranches and killing their 
stallions while he led their finest mares 
into his harem. There was a price on 
his head; but traps and poison and the 
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canniest of the wild-horse hunters had 
proved useless against him. It seemed 
impossible that this starved wreck 
could be that mighty warrior. 

“Why shouldn’t you expect to see 
him again?” he asked, a trifle grimly. 

“Because ‘Turkey’ Boyd and his son, 
‘Buck,’ caught him not long ago. Even 
after they'd starved him, he threw 
Buck and two of their best riders and 
crushed Turkey himself—bad, I’ve 
heard. Buck was going to shoot him; 
but Turkey wouldn’t let him. He said 
he had a better plan.” 

“He did,” North agreed. “Notice 
how his foreleg’s chewed up? „Pd take 
it mighty kind if you’ve got some salve 
or something I could smear on it.” 

“Oh!” It was a gasp of pity and 
horror. “How could that happen?” 

Bob told her and once more that 
little worried frown came to her face. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that any 
man could be so cruel; but the Boyds 
are ” She broke off as though she 
had said more than she intended. 
“You are very strong, Mr. North, I 
don’t believe any man in these parts 
could have taken off that iron without 
help.” 

Under her praise, North flushed. 
“It’s just a trick,” he said awkwardly. 
“A knack of knowing when to turn 
loose your strength.” 

She smiled at him. “I’m glad,” she 
said, “that you’ve got it under control. 
Strength like that might be danger- 
ous.” 

She turned and called to a flutter of 
blue that showed at the gate of the 
lower corral. 

“Thats Lin,” she explained. “Pd 
like her to see the Flame. Her daddy 
bought his daddy and turned him loose 
in the hills; and in spite of him being 
an outlaw, weve always been a bit 
proud of him.” 

North looked at the girl with inter- 
est. She came toward him in her faded- 
blue dress with the easy grace of any 
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young wild thing. Her hair, struck into 
flame by the setting sun, lay in smooth 
red-bronze folds about her small head 
that she held almost too high as. though 
life had demanded of her too much de- 
fiance. And her eyes, as fathomless as 
blue summer skies, met his half chal- 
lenging, half friendly. 

“Lin,” said her mother as she turned 
toward the house, “this is Bob North, 
riding through. He picked up the Flame 
at Round Hole.” 

“The Flame,” the girl cried incredu- 
lously, looking at the starved animal. 
Her face hardened as she saw the 
maimed leg; and the eyes she turned 
on Bob North were clouded and bitter. 

“When dad was alive, no one would 
have dared treat an animal like that.” 

“I reckon not,” North agreed gravely. 
“I never knew him personal; but 
Square-deal Smith had a name all over 
the cattle country.” 

Lin nodded, and her slender, brown 
fingers twisted against each other. “We 
heard to-day that his murderer had es- 
caped back in Omaha.” 

Bob North stopped so suddenly that 
the Flame who had been watching his 
approach without moving, drew back, 
snorting. 

“They've probably caught him by 
now,” he reassured her. ‘“Didn’t they 
know which way he was heading?” 

She shook her head. “He disap- 
peared. It seems wrong that he should 
escape punishment. If there’d been a 
quarrel—but to kill dad cold, just to 
rob him 7 

Her words trailed off brokenly. “If 
that’s what he did it for, ma'am,” North 
said in an odd, strained voice, “then 
killing is too good for him.” 

“Tt is,” she agreed bitterly and turned 
away. “Two more of the boys quit 
to-day, mother.” 

The worry lines deepened in her 
mother’s forehead. “They ought to be 
ashamed,” she said indignantly. “That 
leaves ‘Shorty’ and the three old faith- 


fuls, and Shorty’s the only one of them 
fit to ride.” æ 

“Oh, we'll make out,” the girl an- 
swered ; but in her eyes, Bob North saw 
the hard-fought knowledge of defeat. 

“You don’t mean that your boys are’ 
walking out on you when you need 
them most?” 

“You wouldn’t blame them, not if 
you knew,” Mrs. Smith said wearily. 
“Ever since Mr. Smith died, the Boyds 
have been trying to get the Bar Z. 
Buck thought he’d marry it; and when 
that didn’t work, they wanted to buy it. 
Now they’re trying to drive us out. 

“It hasn’t been healthy to ride for 
the Bar Z lately. Shorty’s own boy 
went over to the Spreadeagle, and 
Shorty’s been our foreman for years. 
He won’t even speak his son’s name; 
but I can’t blame the boy.” 

“Begging your pardon, ma’am. `I 
kinda side with Shorty.” Again there 
was that grim note in his voice, a touch 
of iron that gave the lie to the easy 
banter in his eyes. “But seeing as 
they’ve sorta left a hole in your riders, 
maybe I could sign on.” 

A flare of hope lighted in the older 
woman’s eyes; but Lin shook her head, 

“Being a stranger, Mr. North, you 
don’t know what the Spreadeagle is 
when it’s bent on having its way.” 

Bob North smiled at her quizzically. 
“Then you're giving up the fight?” 

The girl lifted her head, and her 
blue eyes met his squarely. “Not as 
long as I live. But there’s no reason 
for you to risk mixing in it.” 

North’s gaze swept the rambling 
buildings of the Bar Z, took in the 
tree-clad mountain rim that cradled it, 
and came back to rest on the gaunt bay 
stallion that was once more cropping 


grass. 
“Maybe not,” he admitted, “and 
again, maybe so. Will you give me a 
chance?” 
The girl looked at him steadily. 


Then she sighed, a sound curiously like 


hun 
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relief. “F think Shorty will say this 
is the first™good luck we've had since 
dad died.” 


Bob North had turned Croppy and 
the Flame into the upper corral and 
was entering the bunk house when he 
heard the pound of galloping hoofs. 

He was standing in the shadowed 
doorway when two riders dashed past 
him and brought their ponies to a rear- 
ing stop before the ranch-house porch. 
Lounging against the door jamb, he 
watched them through narrowed lids. 
They were the men Who had ordered 
him from Forgotten Valley earlier in 
the day. 

“Oh, Lin,” the sandy-haired Jeader 
called without dismounting, But when 
the girl stepped onto the porch and re- 
garded them with cool, veiled eyes, both 
men whipped off their hats. 

“I hate to be always bringin’ bad 
news,” the big man said with a trace 
of embarassment, “but since you won’t 
let me help you like Pd want, the 
sooner you know the sooner you can 
help yourself. Somebody poisoned the 
- water in Round Hole this mornin’ and 
there’s half a dozen dead steers tyin’ 
around. But no more of the critters’ll 
die from it. I’ve got a bunch of boys 
fencin’ off the water now.” 

“So that the Bar Z cows can die of 
thirst. She made no attempt to hide 
the bitterness in her voice. 

“You ain't fair, Lin. Pm shuttin’ 
out the Spreadeagle, too.” 

The girl looked at him steadily. 
“There isn’t a handful of Spreadeagle 
stuff around the Hole, Buck Boyd. 
When Shorty told me that three days 
ago, I wondered why. Now, I know.” 

“You aint fair,’ Buck repeated. 
“We did throw a lot of stock up in the 
hills, but we always do this time of 
year. You can do the same, and your 
cows won't suffer for want of water up 
there.” 

“Shorty’s a good man,” Lin told him 


dryly, “but I can’t see him moving our 
cows single-handed any more than you 
can. It’s no news to you that two more 
of our boys quit to-day.” 

Buck Boyd stiffened. ‘‘Slim and me 
come here neighborly; and we won't be 
accused of things. We can’t help it if 
you're short-handed, any more than we 
can help it if a ridin’ tramp we warned 
out of the valley this mornin’ dropped 
poison in the water hole.” 

“A riding tramp?” 

Every one started at the sound of 
North’s voice, for no one had noticed 
him come up. His lips and eyes smiling 
lazily, he lounged between the riders 
and the girl. 

“You boys must have put in a full 
day, playing Paul Revere. It’s too bad 
that tramp didn’t pay no more attention 
to you than I did.” 

“You're him,” Buck accused bluntly. 
“What you doin’ here?” 

“Looking after my employers’ inter- 
ests,” North answered. “Tf there’s any 
little chore they want done, any a-tall,” 
he paused significantly, “I aim to see 
they don’t have to ask twice. As for 
Round Hole, I nooned there. What- 
evers wrong with it now, the water 
was as sweet then as any Croppy and I 
and the Flame ever tasted.” 

“The Flame,” the men cried simul- 
taneously. 

North nodded toward the corral. 
“Hes over there.” 

“You got the Flame shut up?” Buck 
Boyd leaned forward and triumph 
flared in his eyes. “I never knew a 
horse thief to brag about his trade in 
public before.” 

“Horse thief?” Apparently, North 
had not changed a muscle of his body, 
yet Lin felt something in him that set 
her tingling to danger. ‘“The Flame be- 
longs to the Bar Z. Miss Lin’s daddy 
bought his sire; and there ain’t any 
brand on him.” 

“Didn’t you notice my mark on his 
leg?” Buck demanded. 


N 


away leading Buck’s horse. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


NORTH'S lazy eyes widened. “So 

that’s your mark? I’ve seen some 
yellow dogs in my day; but you’re the 
first one was ever proud of the color of 
his hide. I’m right pleased to meet up 
with you.” 

He lunged forward, and his hand 
closed on Buck Boyd. The big cow- 
boy grabbed for his gun; but between 
North's mighty heave and the fright- 
ened plunge of his horse, it exploded 
harmlessly. He found himself set on 
his feet facing a pair of blazing blue 
eyes that had lost all trace of laziness. 

“Drop your gun, ‘Slim, ” Lin’s voice 
came through the stillness. “Buck’s 
had something coming for a long time.” 

Strictly speaking, it was not a fight. 
Though, to the casual observer, the men 
were equally matched, from the first 
Buck Boyd was helpless. Cowboys are 
not, as a rule, handy with their fists; 
but North was the exception, and his 
skill was backed by his enormous 
strength. 

“Bring up his horse,” he ordered 
Buck’s companion when at last he stood 
staring down at his sprawling adversary 
who made no effort to rise.. “I can’t 
give him what he deserves; but you'd 
better fell your outfit that if any brands 
go on the Flame, it’s Miss Lin’s say- 
so.” 

Slim caught Buck’s half-broken black 
and held it’s head while Bob dumped 
Buck’s inert body into the saddle. 

“When he comes to, so’s he knows 
what you’re saying, you might tell him 
that there'll be no more bad news to 
bring him to the Bar Z.” 

Slim met his eyes silently; and on 
his.face, North saw not only fear but 
a flicker of admiration. 

“Tt was right helpful of you, keep- 
ing Slim from mixing in,” North said 
to the girl as the young fellow rode 
“The kid 


ain't mean. He’s just got off on the 


wrong foot. He's not by any chance, 
Shorty’s boy?” 

“Yes,” Lin answered. “Shorty was 
so proud of him till he went over to 
the Spreadeagile.” 

Her voice sounded faint. 
looking up quickly, saw her face white 
and strained. 


“I ought to be kicked!” he declared ~ 


abjectedly. “Next time, I'll take Buck 
out behind the bunk house, honest, Miss 
Lin.” 


“I reckon I'll amble down to Round 
Hole,” North said to Shorty one after- 
noon two weeks after he had thrown 
his lot with the Bar Z, “and see if any 
critters bid out when we moved the 
cows from there to the other side of the 
ranch.” 

Shorty pushed back his Stetson) and 
grinned. “You sure punish the work, 
cowboy. I reckon the Spreadeagle has 
plumb drug in it’s wings it’s that mad 
and disappointed. But they couldn’t been 
no more surprised than me at us moyin’ 
them cows in time to save them. And 
it’s a plain eddication to watch you gen- 
tle the Flame. I ain’t generally so 
mealy-mouthed; but I’m sure glad you 
stopped at the Bar Z when you was rid- 
in’ through.” 

“Thanks, Shorty,” North said, a sud- 
den seriousness sobering his face. “I 
certainly hope you'll always feel that 
way.” 

The little foreman looked at him with 
genuine affection. “I been kickin’ 
around long enough to know a real man 
when IT see-one—and’ to back his play 
when he needs it. Now, mosey along; 
but don’t take no chances. I had a boy 
dry gulched last month and I ain’t will- 
in’ to have you turn up missin’ with a 
hole in your back.” 

North grinned as Croppy started off 
at a high lope. 

“PIt keep my eyes open,” he called, 
“and maybe PII get track of whats 


Bob North, | 


f 
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causing the shortage in the Bar Z calf 
crop.” 

There was not a living animal near 
the fence that shut off the poisoned 
waters of Round Hole. Circling back 
into the foothills, North was drifting 
down one of the cattle trails when he 
heard a distant shot. Croppy stopped 
and turned his short ears toward the 
sound. Bob gave him his head and 
urged him forward. In and out among 
the dark tree trunks, Croppy moved si- 
lently, until he stopped on the edge of 
a brush-lined gully, his nostrils flaring. 

Directly below them, a calf bawled 
in pain and fright; and on the still air 
rose the pungent odor of a new-burned 
brand. 

Cautiously, North parted the bushes. 
A cowboy, with his back to him, was 
letting a terrified calf to its feet. Near 
him, a horse stood with trailing reins, 
while a running iron had been dropped 
beside a tiny fire. As quietly as an 
an Indian on the trail, Bob descended 
into the gully. 

At the foot of the bank, half hidden 
in buckbrush and wild cherry he almost 
stumbled over the body of a cow. She 
was still warm, and he guessed, even 
before he saw the brand on her flank, 
that she belonged to the Bar Z. 

“Hold that pose, cowboy,” he or- 


dered as the man bent to pick up his- 


running iron. “Hold it,” he repeated 
coldly as the man straightened spas- 
modically and started to reach for his 
gun. “Now turn around. Pd like to 
see the two-legged coyote that would 
run a maverick factory with cows that 
belong to women,” 

Slowly the man turned, but he kept 
his shamed eyes on the ground. 

“For the love of mud!’ North ejacu- 
lated. “I sure never expected this of 
you, Slim.” 

“Hell,” Slim’s lips threw off the word 
crookedly as if none too firm. “That 
old ma cow slid off the bank and broke 
her neck.” 


“Yeh?” Bob said politely. “How 
come she’s got a bullet in her shonlder, 
then ?” 

Slim flushed and North put up his 
gun. “Sit down,” he invited, point- 
ing to a boulder not far away. “I want 
that calf to come nosing back to his 
mainmy, and I want to see the brand 
he’s packing, though I reckon we both 
know what it is.” 

Bawling still with fright and pain, 
the calf broke past them, hunting for 
the warm shelter of his mother’s flank. 

“Hes branded Spreadeagle, all 
right,” North said. “But why did you 
do it, Slim? There’s Shorty——” 

“Say, he was always ridin’ me, just 
‘cause he was my pa. But at that, Pd 
never left the Bar Z but Miss Lin— 
I thought a heap of her and she treated 
me like a kid. It—it got under my 
hide.” 

“So to prove you're a man grown, 
you've been helping Buck Boyd ruin 
her and her mother.” 

There was no malice in North’s voice. 
It was a simple statement of fact; but 
Slim squirmed. 

“IJ ain’t squealin’,” he protested. “But 
since I went to the Spreadeagle, things 
has happened; and when Buck whistles, 
T got to dance.” 

“Listen, boy,” North’s eyes were 
kind. “Haven’t you worked long 
enough for Buck Boyd to know that 
every time you dance for him, the next 
time you have to dance faster and 
longer? Suppose Buck has got some- 
thing on you? Isn’t going to jail just 
as good as having him for your mas- 
ter? 

“Your dad’s a white man, Slim; and 
the Lord meant you to be one. Doing 
things like this,” he nodded toward the 
dead cow and her bewildered calf, “go 
against the grain worse than facing what 
you've already done, don’t they?” 

Slim watched him, fascinated. Fear, 
hope, and indecision wavered in his 
eyes. Then he drew a deep breath. 
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“I know things that’d crisp your 
hair,” he said with boyish bravado. 
“But I aint tellin’ you or dad or any 
one from the Bar Z. If you knew and 
the Spreadeagle guessed you knew, 
they’d wipe the whole ranch off the map 
like smashin’ a mosquiter.” 

“I ain’t easy smashed,” North sug- 
gested hopefully, but the boy shook his 
head. 

“Pm goin’ straight,” he said, and 
there was the ring of determination in 
his voice, “but I got to figure out how 
to start.” 

North studied him. The boy did 
mean to go straight; but his good in- 
tentions might not survive his return 
to the Spreadeagle. Things looked -too 
bright for the Bar Z to risk a setback. 

“The best way to start,” he suggested, 
“is to come home with me.” 

The boy rose. “I reckon you're 
right,’ he agreed. ‘I’ve got to make 
up my mind what to do mighty quick 
*cause the Spreadeagle won’t give me 
no second chance.” 

It was dark when the two rode up to 
the Bar Z. A dozen saddled ponies 
stood with trailing reins before the 
porch. 

“Its the Spreadeagle outfit,’ Slim 
said hoarsely, pulling his pony back be- 
hind a corner of the house. “It’s tucky 
we didn’t walk in on them.” 

In the light that streamed from the 
open window, North saw him moisten 
his lips that had gone almost as pale 
as his cheeks. But his whole attention 
hung on what was going on inside the 
room. 

“I don’t believe it,’ Lin was saying 
proudly. “Bob wouldn’t—he couldn't 
do such a terrible thing and then come 
here to us,” 

“Couldn’t he?” Buck’s triumph al- 
most brought laughter to his lips in 
spite of his efforts to be solemn. “As 
soon as we heard about it, we sent one 
of the boys ridin’ for the sheriff, while 
the rest of us come to see he didn’t get 


away. If you won't believe me, take a 
look at this poster. Is or ain’t the es- 
caped murderer of your pa the guy that 
calls himself Bob North?” 

Through the window, North saw the 
girl take the extended placard unwill- 
ingly, heard the sharp intake of her 
breath as she studied it; and watched 
her head lift at last, proud and haughty. 

“From now on,” she said bitterly, 
“Tm not believing anything or anybody. 
But my father’s murderer must be pun- - 
ished. If you capture him, Buck Boyd, 
you may have the Bar Z on your own 
terms.” 

Buck stared at the still, white oval 
of her face hungrily. His lips and 
tongue seemed to have grown too thick 
for speech. 

“On my terms,” he managed at last. > 
“That'll mean a weddin’.” 

Slim looked at North curiously. 

“You never done it,” he said. 

Bob shook his head and smiled but 
his tone was bitter. “Much good that'll 


do me.” 
“Reach for the sky, you, Bob 
North!” It was Shorty’s voice in a 


fierce whisper. Neither of them had 
heard him come up on them in the 
dark. “To think that I trusted you and 
she trusted you!” 


CHAPTER. TV. 
THE WILDEST OF RIDES. 


OB NORTH turned on him earn- 

estly. “It’s my picture, Shorty; 
but I didn’t do it. T never saw Square- 
deal Smith but once, and then he was 
dead. That night, in Omaha, I heard a 
shot; and as I run toward it, I saw a 
man lying on the sidewalk, and another, 
a big burly, hanging over him. 

“The big fellow ran; and when the 
police come, I was there with a dead 
man. It wasn’t rightly a trial. They 
was too sure I was guilty. Anyway, 
when I got a chance, I broke out and 
struck for his home range, hoping Fd 
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stumble onto something that'd clear me 
—but I haven’t had much luck.” 

“Don’t be a fool, dad,” Slim said im- 
patiently. “Can’t you tell when a guy’s 
talkin’ straight? You help Bob hide 
out. I’m goin’ to get me old Grass- 
hopper. Then [ll jump the canyon at 
Cut Bank and high tail it for the sheriff. 
There’s things I can’t tell no one but 
him.” 

Shorty stared at his son in a curious 
bewilderment. Then meekly, he an- 
swered, “All right, boy. Td ought to 
knowed he was straight. What’ll I do, 
Bob?” 

From the lighted room that still 
buzzed with talk, Buck’s voice broke in 
on them, roaring with excitement. 

“You heard her, boys. I made her 
say it straight out; and I’m invitin’ you 
all to a weddin’ to-morraw; because 
I’m goin’ to catch that sneakin’, jail- 
breakin’ murderer before dawn.” 

“Open the Flame’s corral, Shorty,” 
Bob whispered. “I'll meet you back 
of the bunk house at midnight.” 

Shorty disappeared. As North 
turned Croppy’s head toward the stand- 
ing ponies, he called softly to Slim, 
“Good-by and good luck, boy! Fm 
counting on you.” 

The next instant, he struck the stand- 
ing ponies and sent them stampeding in 
all directions. A split-second later, he 
and Croppy crashed into the doorway; 
and his gun swung on the startled room. 

“Seems like I told you to keep off the 
Bar Z, Buck; but you don’t seem to 
think I meant it. Now, all of you 
shuck your guns. Just unbuckle your 
belts and throw them out of the win- 
dow, one at a time. No hurry and no 
tricks. Look out, mister!” 

There was the spat of a bullet, and 
one of Buck’s men dropped his gun 
and caught at his wounded wrist: 

“That’s a fool play, trying to beat a 
man who's got the drop on you. Now, 
Buck—somehow, I don’t like that talk 
about a wedding.” 


North’s left hand dropped to the 
rope on his saddle while his right still 
held his gun. There was the swish of a 
thrown rope and the loop settled over 
Buck’s shoulders. 

“Steady, folks,’ North warned the 
uncertain punchers. “So far, this 
thing’s between Buck and me; and I’m 
willing to keep it that way.” 

He drew the helpless Buck toward 
him, wrapping him in loop on loop of 
swinging tricky rope. 

“Maybe you've heard of that hombre 
—Lochinvar was his moniker—who 
broke up a wedding once by carrying 
off the bride? Where I’m going there 
won't be no comfort for a lady; so I'll 
just tote off the bridegroom instead. 
But getting him into the saddle’s apt to 
be awkward.” 

By this time, he had dragged the 
white-faced Buck to his stirrup. 

“Its this way, boys,’ North ex- 
plained. “I don’t aim to hurt your boss 
as long as he comes peaceable; but if 
any of you should get restless or ex- 
cited, I’m like as not to put a bullet in 
him.” 

“Don’t move, boys,” Buck begged. 
“He’s a devil.” 

North chuckled. “I wouldn’t have 
put it that way; but I guess it'll get 
results.” 

His eyes missed no slightest move- 
ment in the room as he swung himself 
back behind the saddle. 

“Poke your toe in the stirrup, and 
I'll give you a boost,” he ordered as his 
hand fell on the blond giant’s collar, 
and with a mighty heave dragged him 
up into the saddle. 

“Farewell,’ he called mockingly as 
he thundered down from the porch, 
“but not, I hope, good-by.” 

He whistled shrilly; and from the 
corral came the swift thud of hoofs. 
The men from the Spreadeagle rushed 
to the door. Those who reached there 
first swore that Bob North leaped from 
Croppy’s galloping back to the bare 
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back of the Flame stallion that raced 
beside him. Then the two horses and 
men disappeared into the darkness with 
the stallion hazing the roan and his 
trussed driver along at a terrific rate. 

“That's the Jast we'll ever see of 
them,” one cowboy said in an awed 
voice. “Hes ridin’ that spook horse 
that knows places in the hills men ain’t 
never looked at.” 


Never before had Bob North experi- 
enced. the sensation he felt as he rode 
the flying stallion into the darkness. 
Saddleless, bridleless, he had flung his 
destiny to the Flame as recklessly as 
he had flung himself on the speeding 
horse’s back. = 

Already, they were in the wooded 
foothills, climbmg steadily toward the 
sheerer mountains where a single mis- 
step meant death. But North knew 
only a swelling exultation. 

To ride a horse that ran as this horse 
ran, with his smooth muscles rippling 
and flowing, with the gentle night wind 
torn by their passing till it roared like 
a hurricane in his ears, would lift the 
heart of any man past caring for the 
confused affairs of to-day or to-mor- 
row. 

Long before they reached the higher 
mountains, Croppy was in distress, and 
North began to talk softly to the Flame 
who drove viciously at the laboring 
roan’s heels. 

“Easy, boy, easy,” he murmured, and 
his voice soothed the stallion and 
quieted somewhat his madness for 
flight. 

A scant hour from the time they left 
the ranch house, found them climbing 
the ragged face of a cliff. Even in that 
darkness through which they could not 
see, there was the feel of sheer death, 
the scalp prickling certainty of danger. 

Croppy would have hung back; and 
his groaning rider clung to him with 
pinching knees and tight-shut eyes; 
but the Flame harried them before him. 


Fifteen minutes was spent in that 
breath-taking climb. Then they came 
out on a smooth plateau where the 
grass grew knee-high and where their 
ears caught the sound of failing water. 

The wind was freshening and a tardy 
moon crept into the sky. There were 
trees here and there, and Croppy 
stopped close under a lone giant. 

North dropped to the ground and 
stroked the Flame’s neck. 

“Good boy!” he murmured. 
boy!” 

The stallion nuzzled his shoulder and 
nickered. Silently, North unwound the 
rope from about his enemy and cast 
it off. 

“Pm willing you should be comfort- 
able,” he explained, “but before we 
leave this place, I’m aiming we should 
know a lot about each other.” 

“Yeh?” Buck snarled. “I know too 
blamed much about you already.” 

At the sound of his voice, the Flame 
wheeled and snorted, throwing up his 
bright head until the moonlight struck 
fire from his angry eyes. Then, with 
a loud trumpet of rage and challenge, he 
lunged at Buck with bared teeth and 
terrible, striking hoofs. He had recog- 
nized him as one of the men who had 
tortured him. 

With the first snort, Buck had recog- 
nized his danger. On Croppy or afoot, 
he had not a chance. Lunging for the 
rough trunk of the towering tree un- 
der which Croppy had stopped, he fled, 
monkeylike into its sheltering branches. 
Below him sounded the click of the 
stallion’s clamping teeth, the squeals 
and whistles of hate, the thunder of 
plunging hoofs that pulped the grasses. 

“For the love of mud!” North 
gasped as he quieted Croppy’s fear of 
the frenzied stallion, “the Flame’s sure 
on the job. Hes given me a jail and 
a jailer.” > 

He lead Croppy to the edge of the 
plateau nearest the cliff they had 
climbed. While the horse grazed, 


“Good 
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North waited for the freshening moon 
to light up the rocks enough for them 
to attempt the perilous descent. 

“Hey,” Buck bawled. “You ain’t 
leavin’ me here?’ = 

“Why not?” North asked coolly; and 
then at the man’s shout of despair, he 
added, “I’m coming back. The Flame 
will see that you wait for me.” 

“He'll kill me,” Buck said hoarsely. 
“Shoot him, and T'I] tell you anything 
you want to know—anything.” 

“There’s nothing I want to know that 
bad,” North answered. 

The moonlight crept over the last 
quarter of the cliff’s face; and North 
started carefully downward, leading the 
reluctant Croppy. He would have rid- 
den the Flame recklessly—an eagle 
does not fear its own eyrie—but de- 
scending with the faithful Croppy was 
a different matter. When they reached 
the lower path, North swung into the 
saddle and gave the roan his head. A 
tired horse is quick to find the way 
home; and the roan had put in a long, 
weary day. 


It lacked half an hour of midnight 
when Bob reached the fringe of trees 
that marked the lower border of the 
foothills. The moon had slipped be- 
hind a cloud, and he pushed out for the 
bunk house. 

When he was still halfway across 
the plain, he saw a shadow detach it- 
self from the dark blur and drift to- 
ward him, He stopped Croppy and 
waited, his hand on his gun. The roan 
was too tired to make another dash for 
life. Then, his hand dropped to his 
side. 

“Lin,” he cried, his heart leaping at 
sight of her. It must be that in spite 
of everything, she believed in him. 

The girl reined in her pony. “Shorty 
asked me to come. He’s done so much 
for us, I couldn’t refuse him,” she ex- 
plained with a coldness that left no 
doubt of her feelings toward him, “He 


had to stay at Cut Bank to keep the 
Spreadeagle from killing Slim.” 

“They caught him?” There was re- 
gret in his voice. “Pd sworn the kid 
would have gone straight if hed got 
his chance.” 

“They caught him on this side and 
shot Grasshopper as he was taking off, 
for his leap. He's at the bottom of 
the canyon; but Slim The shots or 
something started a slide, and he’s only 
halfway down, caught under a boulder. 
Shorty’s almost crazy. The rock’s too 
far down for us to rope and drag off 
with horses; and there’s room for only 
one man on the ledge beside Slim. One 
man can’t topple off that rock alone.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROLLING STONE. 


AS any one tried?” North asked, 

keeping his thoughts | resolutely 
from the girl and on Slim. Her cold- 
ness toward him was nothing more than 
he had expected; but nevertheless, it 
stung. 

“There’s no one to try. Shorty’s 
been holding the boys from the Spread- 
eagle away from the rim at the point 
of his gun, they'd be glad for Slim to 
die.” 

“I reckon we'll have to disappoint 
them.” 

There was the old rollicking note in 
Bob North’s voice that the girl had 
grown used to since he had joined the 
Bar Z. In spite of herself, she felt a 
flicker of dread for him as he headed 
Croppy for Cut Bank:as fast as the 
tired roan could go. 

“Don’t!” she began- impetuously. 
Then added with more indifference, 
“Shorty wouldn’t want you to take such 
a risk. It’s suicide to head into the 
Spreadeagle outfit.” 

“Its safe as going to Church,” he 
chuckled. “You can tell your mother 
not to worry about Shorty and Slim.” 

“Mother doesn’t know anything about 
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it, and I’m going back with you to Cut 
Bank.” 

“You're not going a yard farther,” 
he said obstinately. 

“No,” she agreed. “Cut Bank’s all 
of a quarter of a mile. Can’t you see,” 
she begged in a voice that trembled, 
“if Shorty and Slim get wiped out at 
the rim and you get captured, what will 
happen to me? 

“PIL have to marry Buck Boyd. 
When I came here I thought—I had 
a wild idea that I might take you my- 
self. It’s too much like a trap and be- 
sides—there’s Slim. If there’s a chance 
—any kind of a fighting chance—for 
you and Shorty to win out, you haven’t 
any right to keep me out of it, woman 
or no woman,” 

Ror minutes that seemed hours, nei- 
ther of them spoke. Then North lifted 
his reins. 

“All right,’ he said. “There’s a 
chance; but it mostly rests on whether 
or not the sheriff gets here. Buck 
Boyd said he sent for him, and I be- 
lieve he did—to make whatever he does 
look all right at Mile High. If so the 
sheriff ought to be getting here pretty 
soon and that would give us better 
than an even break.” 

“T don’t mind odds.” 

Bob North knew that the girl spoke 
the truth. 

“T can convince them I ought to go 
down the canyon,” he continued grimly. 
“But once I’m down, they can do as 
they please. Thats where you and 
Shorty come in. Keep them away from 
the rim. You see, Pm not shielding 
you. I’m giving you a man-sized job. 
But—and this will be the hard part— 
anything I tell you or Shorty goes, with- 
out question or delay.” 

He coùld see the dim oval of her 
face lifted to him. 

“I promise,” she said quietly. 

As they neared Cut Bank, North 
thought he caught the glimmer of her 
drawn revolver, His own gun remained 


in his holster as he rode boldly up to 
the fire thet crackled and flamed 
against the night. A dozen faces 
looked up at him angrily, a dozen hands 
reached toward their guns. 

“Easy on the trigger, boys,” he said 
lightly. “Buck’ll probably starve te 
death, if you was to have an accident, 
The Flame and I are the only ones 
that know where he is, and neither of 
us is talking.” 

The words struck home. Irresolu- 
tion gripped the unfriendly faces. 

“What you aimin’ to do?” some one 
growled, 

“Try to help Shorty. But don’t for- 
get, any accident to me, will be plumb 
fatal to Buck.” 

He laughed at their discomfiture, and 
swung down from his horse at the lip 
of the canyon. 

“Shorty,” he called. 

“Here,” the little foreman answered 
from the edge of the abyss. His voice 
was steady but charged with a hopless- 
ness that made it hard for North to 
recognize. 

“You was safe,” he said levelly. “It 
was fine of you to throw in here.” 

“What’s the good of being safe if you 
can’t help your friends?” North an- 
swered.. “How do you get down to 
Slim?” 

“There’s a path, sorta,” Shorty said. 
“Catch your feet in that scrub pine 
and then angle for a hand holt.” 

As North swung over the canyon 
brim, he brushed the foreman’s shoul- 
der. 

“Stay with Lin,” he whispered, “and 
follow her lead.” 

As he reached for his next hold, Lin’s 
voice came to him; and for a moment he 
caught her slender outline against the 
firelit sky. 

“Don’t forget Buck, boys; and don’t 
crowd the rim. I’m not so sure as Bob 
that he’s safe from an accident; but if 
anything happens, it’s starting up here 
and not down on the canyon side,” 
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He remembered the light that had 
played on her revolver and grinned. 
Plucky girl! 

“Its my laigs!” Slim groaned as he 
bent over him on the narrow ledge the 
fallen boulder had left uncovered. 
“They're smashed. Sometimes, I wish 
the blame thing had hit a little higher.” 

“You'll be O. K. in a jiffy,” North 
assured him. “Can you grit your teeth 
a while longer?” ; 
~“Y’ve worn ali the grit off them,” 
Slim’s laughter trailed into a moan. 

“Seems like there’s a lot of overhang 
to this rock behind you,” Bob said, 
feeling over the curving cliff face with 
eager hands. 

“Yeh.” Speech was not easy for 
the boy, and yet it was a relief from 
his silent suffering. “When I first hit 
the ledge, I kinda rolled back under the 
overhang. That’s why only my laigs 
got smashed, when the rock lit.” 

Thoughtfully, North fingered the side 
of the balanced boulder. If he could re- 
lease it, its bound and plunge might 
start another slide that would bury them 
completely. Certainly, the sound of it, 
leaping down into the darkness, would 
remind the men above him that he, on 
whose capture hinged the end of the 
warfare between the Bar Z and the 
Spreadeagle, had rescued Slim. What 
fears might they not have—and justly 
—that in his gratitude Slim would tell 
him tales of them and of Buck? 

Suddenly, he realized that the danger 
he had known Lin ran was small com- 
pared to that in which she really stood. 
They would make sure of their own 
safety by removing Slim and him and 
let Buck take his chances. His first 
duty was to get her to the protection of 
the ranch house where she would not 
stand a single pawn between these men 
and him. 

With his fingers still searching the 
fallen boulder for every peculiarity of 
shape and indentation, he called, “Lin, 
you and Shorty, ride over to the Bar Z 


for blankets. Get some hot-water bot- 
tles, too, and all the ropes you can find. 
It’s going to be harder to get him out of 
here than to hoist the rock off him.” 

“But——” A dozen emotions 
throbbed in the girl’s voice. 

“Remember your promise,” North re- 
minded her sternly; and sighed with re- 
lief as the long silence that followed 
ended in the thudding of horses’ hoofs. 

Turning then, he stopped’ and his 
hands dug into two worn fissures in the 
boulder’s side. His bent knees tight- 
ened; the great muscles writhed out on 
his body and stood like molded steel. 
Not a breath of motion touched the 
balanced .rock. His powerful’ shoul- 
ders dug against it, set as though a 
part of it. 

Slowly, so slowly as to be almost im- 
perceptible to the eye, he straightened ; 
and slowly, reluctantly, the rock save. 
There came then, the snap, the crash 
of its complete defeat, and with a 
rush and roar, the rock fell headlong 
into the chasm. 

Only by a supreme effort did North 
save himself from following in its 
wake. For a second he lay, clutching 
the ragged edge of the ledge. Then 
came a white blast of memory and 
with a convulsive movement, he threw 
himself back under the overhanging 
wall and drew Slim’s unconscious body 
after him. 

It seemed then as though the whole 
canyon wall fell upon them. Never 
again would any horse be able to span 
the gaping void that had once been 
Cut Bank. 

Crouched over Slim, Bob heard the 
thunder and roar of the slide, felt the 
mighty drum of flying rock beating 
against his ears. He breathed the fine 
smother of dirt and sand and rock dust 
that filled their little shelter. 

Then, came the incredible silence that 
succeeds a natural catastrophe. Be- 
tween the edge of the overhanging rock 
and the heaped rubble of stone and dirt 
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that filled the ledge before them showed 
raggedly a line of light reflected from 
the moon-bathed canyon wall opposite. 

“I ain’t goin’ to die,” Slims words 
came gaspingly. “But I’m tellin’ you 
now, North, Buck killed Square-deal. 
He used to boast about it when he was 
drunk. Pm tellin’ it to the sheriff, too; 
and when I break away, there’s plenty 
of the boys’ll follow. They'll try to 
save their hides that way.” 

“For the love of mud!” Bob’s voice 
throbbed with joy. “With news like 
that, I could dig out of this burrow 
with my bare hands if it was solid rock 
instead of that heap of dirt and pebbles. 
But wed better not. We'd better let 
them think we’re dead for a while.” 

How long it was before they heard 
the welcome sound of Lin’s voice, 
neither of them ever knew. 

“Bob,” she was calling. “The sher- 
iff’s here, and we’re all safe.” And 
then came her cry of anguish, “We’re 
too late, Shorty; we’re too late!” 

“Not by a jugful.” North’s tall 
body rose from the heap of rubble. 
“But we're sure going to need all your 
ropes to get out of here.” 

Half an hour later, Slim had been 
hoisted from the ledge and, on a rude 
litter, was being carried to the Bar Z. 
With him rode the sheriff’s posse and 
most of the boys from the Spreadeagle. 
The others had started hastily on a 
journey to distance and safety, 

“Buck Boyd, now,” the sheriff said, 
pulling his long mustaches, “there’s 
no danger he’ll give us the slip?” 

North grinned, thinking of a high 
plateau and of a horse that stamped 
and wheeled under a giant tree, Be- 
tween him and the Flame stallion, all 
scores were evened; but they were 
linked together by a bond no man could 
break. 

“Not any,” he answered. “The only 
slip Buck’s thinking about is one that'll 
bring him down where the Flame can 
get at him. No matter what comes, 


he'll be tickled pink to see you in the 
morning.” 

“Then I’m going to the Bar Z and 
grab off a few hours sleep. But I 
don’t reckon you young folks will be 
coming just yet. I see there’s a right 
pretty moon.” 

North looked at Lin for a moment, 
and the eyes she lifted so bravely to his 
faltered and fell. 

“Tt is a nice moon,’ he agreed 
solemnly, “and Croppy’s had a right 
full day. I aint going to ride him hard 
enough to get him moonstruck.” 


The Mournful Fisherman 


Tuey had spent the day fishing in a 
cold, driving rain. But they were re- 
turning with empty baskets and tried 
tempers. 

As they entered the village a dog ran 
at them, barking furiously. One of the 
fishermen pushed it away with his foot. 

“Aren’t you afraid the dog will bite 
you if you do that?” asked his friend. 

His companion looked at him sorrow- 
fully. 

“I wish he would,” he said. “Pd 
chance anything to be able to go home 
and say I’d had any sort of bite.” 


Just Loitering Along 

GINGERLY the passenger clambered 
out of the sporty-looking roadster and 
breathed a sigh of relief as he found 
himself on firm ground once again. 

He proffered his cigarette case to the 
driver. 

“Very kind of you to give me a lift,” 
he remarked at length. 

“Only too pleased,” said the motor- 
ist. 

“You drive rather fast, don’t you?” 
asked the other. 

“Fast?” exclaimed the motorist. 
“That was nothing. You ought to be 
with me when I’m alone.” 


CABIN O’ DREAMS 


By Cristel Hastings 


T stands at the end of a wildwood lane 
Where brambles and weeds twine their arms on a rail 
That is sagging and gray with its load of years 


And memories running an ancient trail. 


i. windows are wide and they frame a high hill 

Where morning suns spill and the evening star gleams! 
Its roof is moss-covered, but what do I care 

As long as I know that it shelters my dreams? 


Its door sags a bit, but, oh, what of that? 
Its latchstring is out!—there’s a hearthstone inside 
Where dreams have been dreamed and happiness dwelt 
With me, hand in hand, and a dear one beside! 
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Safe at Se Sa 


Part © 


Ee charts of a key off the coast of Flor- 

ida—each necessary to the other to un- 
lock their secret—were the cause of a greatly 
involved mystery. They indirectly forced 
Larry Fraser, the possessor of one chart, to 
-withhold his real identity from the manager 
of a big-league ball team for which he was 
going to try-out. Fraser found some one 
else on the team usurping his name. 

Miss Hollister, a young lady Fraser had 
become interested in, owned the other chart. 
For this reason she appeared to be connected 
with the murder of the man who had been 
impersonating Fraser, 

Fraser later found out from Miss Hollis- 
ter that she had seen a man named Kurtz 
leaving the house in which the murder took 
place. She had gone there to deliver her 
chart to the impostor, at that time thinking 
him to be the real Fraser. She had been 
instructed to do this by her dying uncle 
who had given her the chart. 

The coroner’s inquest did not clean up the 
mystery. However, it gave Fraser, under his 
assumed name of Lawrence, a chance to ask 
the baseball manager to let him try out for 
the big-league team. The manager agreed. 

Fraser, Miss Hollister,- and their friend 
Dorgan, a young newspaper man, were baf- 
fled It was likely that they would be ar- 


rested by the police as being connected with’. 


the murder. There seemed to be very little 
chance of solving the mystery of the two 
charts. They would have to wait blindly 
for something to happen that would clarify 
the situation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TWO OUT OF TWO. 


VHE appearance of Fraser in 
8$ the locker room, where he was 
g met by Ryan and introduced 
$ around in a perfunctory way, 
created no stir among the 
players. One rookie more or less 
meant nothing to the noisy crowd, 
Ivory in the rough, and usually from 
the rough, was a staple commodity dur- 
ing the spring training season. 

The regulars, who had seen ivory 
come and go for so many years, were 
indifferent, the stars aloof, and the re- 
cruits simply viewed the newcomer as 
another piece of competition. 

Ryan’s eyes twinkled a little when, 
later, his newest rookie was in uniform. 
Bradford, surveying Fraser from a dis- 
tance, trying not to betray too much 
interest, whispered something in the 
manager’s ear that had them both grin- 
ning. 

Merritt, one of the coaches, looked 
Fraser over contemplatively when the 
player stepped onto the field, and lis- 
tened to what his chief had to say re- 
garding the prospect. 

“What happened ? 
something?” the coach asked. 


Lose a bet or 
“Seems 
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to me we got enough trouble without 
your picking up a lot of hopefuls to 
stumble over,” he added reproachfully. 

“The ivory crop’s none too good,” 
Ryan said. “Give ’em all a show, They 
_ find pearls in oysters, you remember. 
Lawrence is a husky lad. Let him 
strut his stuff.” The Rocket manager 
had to alibi himself. 

Fraser presently was out on the 
sunny field, lobbing the ball with the 
others, moving about to limber up his 
muscles. To find himself again on a 
diamond, his spikes biting the dirt, his 
hand in a glove, thrilled him mightily. 
When the fungo batting started, the 
men scattered over the field. 

Fraser took a position between first 
and second and accepted the chances 
that came his way, scooping up the 
grounders, stabbing the liners, pegging 
unerringly to the corners. His arms 
and legs moved with gratifying free- 
dom. 

His eyes seemed to be as keen as 
ever. He judged his throws with sur- 
prising accuracy. Apparently, his win- 
ter vacation had not slowed him down, 
nor did the sudden realization that now 
he was on exhibition in the big ring 
fluster him in the least. 

The stands held a fair-sized audi- 
ence of fans who basked in the sun 
and found delight in watching the 
horsehide activities. Newspaper scribes, 
dope writers and self-styled critics who 
followed the Rockets on their annual 
spring pilgrimage, and whose copy was 
devoured by the ball-hungry fans in the 
North, spotted the newcomer among 
the recruits and watched him specula- 
tively. 

Fraser saw Dorgan in one of the 
lower boxes, feet cocked up on the rail, 
a grin on his face. Manager Ryan 
was on the bench conferring with his 
lieutenants. 

When Duval, the veteran second 
baseman and captain of the team, came 
out of the locker room, he sat down 


beside Ryan, his eyes traveling about 
the field. 


“Who’s the big boy covering 
second?” he inquired presently. 
Ryan told him. “Texas ivory, 


Haven’t any line on him.” 

“He’s played ball before,’ Duval de- 
clared. 

“Of course. Got a nice peg, too.” 

Duval nodded; then he called to 
Merritt. “Warm ’em up a little,” he 
said, nodding toward Fraser. 

The coach grinned. Taking up a 
heavier bat he began clouting the ball, 
sending it into Fraser’s territory—siz- 
zling grounders, hoppers, smoking line 
drives. The rookie trapped them all, 
grinning delightedly as he whipped the 
sphere to the bases. 

When the bombardment ended, Mer- 
ritt looked over at Ryan. “Not so 
bad.” 

The Rocket manager, obviously sur- 
prised, was frowning a little. “Let’s 
see what he can do with a stick. I’ve 
been told he’s a regular clean-up man.” 

A number of players were called in 
and lined up for batting practice. A 
second-string twirler was hustled to the 
mound and began to uncork his samples. 


One by one the rookies were given an 


opportunity to demonstrate their prow- 
ess with a willow. 

Fraser was more interested in the 
pitcher’s delivery than in the trial 
ahead of him. It was his first glimpse 
of major-league hooks and slants, even 
though a star was not officiating on the 
mound. He knew that batting eyes that 
glow in the minors frequently become 
dull in the big-league glare and won- 
dered how he would fare. 

Whatever misgiving assailed him was 
banished when he stood at the plate. 
After fouling the first offering, he 
caught the second fair on the nose and 
wafted it into center-garden, a healthy 
smack that would have gone for a pair 
of bags in any contest. 

As he turned away to make room for 
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the next tyro at bat, Ryan waved him 
back, “Do that again, Lawrence,” he 
called out. There was a challenge in 
the manager’s voice. 

The twirler, facing the rookie once 
more, began to bear down, as if de- 
termined this time to have the best of 
the argument. He put a scorching 
strike across the pan, duplicated the 
trick, the backstop calling them. Swing- 
ing easily and without perceptible effort, 
Fraser connected with the next sample, 
giving it a lofty ride into the middle 
field. Twice in the same place! 

When Fraser walked off, Ryan 
turned his head slightly and looked up 
at Dorgan in the box. There was a 
pronounced and happy I-told-you-so ex- 
pression on the sport writer’s face. He 
seemed to be enjoying, thoroughly, the 
manager’s confoundment. 

“He seems to have a punch,” re- 
marked Duval, surveying Fraser with 
appraising eyes. 

“Accidents happen,” said Merritt, 
who came back to the bench to confer 
with manager and captain. 

The batting and fielding session con- 
tinued for another hour under the 
warm sun. Then the men were or- 
dered to jog twice around the field be- 
fore heading for the showers, 

Merritt followed his crew into the 
locker room. “Three o'clock on the 
field,” he shouted. “Everybody!” 

Several of the players glanced toward 
Fraser while he was getting into his 
street clothes, but no one spoke. Both 
Duval and the coach seemingly ignored 
him. Even Ryan passed by without a 
word. i 

After a shower and brisk rubdown, 
Fraser found Dorgan waiting outside 
for him. The sport writer’s grin had 
become a fixture. 

“Nice work, Larry,” he exulted, once 
they were alone. “For a début in fast 
company, you’re a smash. And did 
you see the look on Ryan’s mug when 
you rapped out that second hit? Oh, 


papa! I bet you could have bowled him 
over with a feather.” 

“I'm a little surprised at myself,” 
Fraser returned. “I didn’t expect to 
feel so fit.” 

They discussed the event at lunch, 
where Miss Hollister was an attentive 
listener, apparently as happy over what 
had occurred as either of her compan- 
ions. Temporarily, at any rate, their 
graver problems were relegated to the 
background. 

“There'll be a ham-and-egg contest 
on for the afternoon,” Dorgan an- 
nounced. “You'll get in on it, Larry,” 

For the benefit of the girl, Dorgan 
explained that the anticipated exhibi- 
tion had nothing to do with kitchen 
art. “The ‘Hams’ are the first-string 
players and the ‘Eggs’ refer to the re- 
cruits,” he said. “They battle when- 
ever there’s no regular exhibition game 
scheduled.” 

Miss Hollister insisted upon being 
a spectator. : 

Dorgan seemed only too willing to in- 
vite her to share his box. “You'll be 
interested in one of the eggs,” he 
chuckled, glancing across at Fraser. 
“And not a hard-boiled one at that.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DUST OF THE DIAMOND. 


‘THE lively, seven-inning games staged 
between the picked teams usually 
proved a drawing card during the train- 
ing season, perhaps because no admis- 
sion was charged. Those at all inter- 
ested in the horsehide industry flocked 
to look over the stars and pass opinions 
on the lesser luminaries. 3 
The stands were crowded when the 
game was called. During the brief 
warming-up session, Merritt informed 
Fraser that he would probably get a 
work-out in the final innings. 
It was a brisk and somewhat boister- 
ous contest for the first few frames, 
the regulars getting a two-run lead at 
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the start and holding it. The bevy of 
rookie moundsmen endeavored to de- 
liver their best product but with no 
great measure of success. 

Fraser was put into the line-up at 
the opening of the fourth, and accepted 
the chances that came his way. He no- 
ticed, when they continued to hold the 
veterans down to their small lead, and 
came in to the rubber, that Harcourt, 
one of Ryan’s pitching aces, was trotted 
out on the firing line. 

The spectators greeted the lanky 
southpaw noisily and settled back to 
watch his performance. Fraser found 
himself the fourth man up, and thought 
it unlikely he would get a chance at bat 
that inning. Meanwhile he studied 
Harcourt’s delivery—a long, sweeping 
curve and a bewildering change of pace 
that had the opposing batsmen swing- 
ing and stabbing at the ozone. 

With one gone, the second egg got 
a life on an error. The next drew a 
pass. The third man whiffed, to the 
vast amusement of the stands. That 
brought Fraser up, with the first two 
stations occupied, two down and a 
chance to knot the reckoning. 

Harcourt’s initial offering was a 
blurred streak that smoked across the 
pan and thudded wickedly into the 
backstop’s mit. Fraser stepped back, 
amazed at the speed. The spectators 
laughed again. The Rocket ace seemed 
to be in rare good form. He grinned 
at the tall_rookie facing him. 

Fraser fouled the next sample and 
was in a hole. When the third pitch 
came zipping toward him, he confidently 
judged its break, drew back his arms, 
hunched his shoulders and swung. In- 
stantly he was off, with the yell of the 
coaches in his ears. 

Rounding the bag he saw the ball 


sailing high over the fielder’s head in» 


center. He raced toward second. When 
he reached the middle station, the ball 
had not yet been retrieved. So he tore 
toward the hot corner, got there safely 


in a cloud of dust, a foot ahead of the 
throw. 

A spatter of applause greeted his per- 
formance. He got up, dusted himself 
off, but did not look toward the bench 
where Ryan and his staff sat. The 
three-base hit had sent two runs across 
the plate, tying the score. The oppor- 
tunity to collect another mark was lost 
when the next man popped out, leaving 
Fraser stranded. 

The fifth inning was uneventful. In 
the sixth, the regulars got their bat- 
ting eyes and pounded the recruit offer- 
ings to every corner of the diamond, 
garnering four runs. 

In the seventh and last stanza, Fraser 
copped a single on his second time up. 
Later, in the field, he distinguished him- 
self by trapping a hot grounder on the 
run and whipping the ball to second, 
starting a double-play and retiring the 
side. 

He was splashing under the showers 
a few minutes later, when Duval 
strolled up to eye him speculatively. 

“If you haven’t been playing a mile 
ever your head to-day, Lawrence,” he 
said, “you’ve got the makings of a ball 
player.” 

“T’ve been a little lucky, I guess,” 
Fraser answered. Praise from Duval 
was flattering indeed. 

“That may be, too,” the other agreed. 
“T like the way you swing at a ball; 
but you’ve got a lot to learn yet about 
covering second. I’ve discovered, 
though, you can teach a man to field if 
he has any baseball in him, but you 
can’t show him how to hit.” 

Fraser thanked him, and the star 
walked on. 

While he was dressing leisurely, he 
heard his name mentioned, looked up 
quickly. Then remembering, he caught 
himself. Some of the men around him 
must have been discussing the Stacey 
affair. He had to be careful. 

The conversation brought back to him 
the problem with which he was grap- 
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pling, sobered him at once. He listened 
attentively to the fragments of talk that 
drifted about, but heard nothing more 
pertaining to the murdered man. 

When he had finished dressing and 
started toward the door, Ryan and 
Bradford came in. The secretary had 
a sheaf of telegrams in his hand. Fra- 
ser’s eyes strayed speculatively toward 
them. Bradford must have interpreted 
the glance, for he smiled and shook his 
head. 

“Nothing for you, Lawrence,” he an- 
nounced. “Expecting something, were 
you?” 

“Not that,” Fraser told him, lower- 
ing his voice. “I thought possibly some 
one might try to get in touch with 
Stacey.” 

“Weve been watching out for that. 
Any wires addressed to Fraser would 
be turned over to the police.” 

Fraser nodded, as if in approval, 
never so much as intimating that he 
would have preferred reading any such 
messages himself, 

The Rocket manager spoke in an un- 
dertone. “If you're half as good a 
detective as you are a ball player, Law- 
rence,’ he complimented, “we ought to 
get results.” 

“Thanks,” acknowledged Fraser. “It 
must have been the uniform,” he added 
as if to account for his performance on 
the diamond. “Maybe if I wore a star 
it ” He stopped with a laugh. 

“Tf it’s any of my business,” Ryan 
queried, “just what’s your business 
when you work at it?” 

“T started out to be a mining en- 
gineer,” the rookie told him truthfully. 
“But you like baseball, don’t you?” 

“Nothing better.” 

“So I’ve judged,” Ryan averred. 
“And what do you figure to do after 
your vacation here?” 

“It depends upon circumstances,” 
Fraser replied. “I have something in 
view, but I don’t know how it'll turn 
out.” 


“Did you ever consider baseball? As 
a career, I mean?” 

“Very often.” 

Ryan smiled. “I might offer some 
inducements,” he said. “That depends 
on circumstances, too. TIl tell you more 
about it at the end of the week, pro- 
vided you’re interested.” 

Fraser smiled back at the manager. 
“You may find me a good listener,” he 
replied. 

Ryan had no more to say, and pres- 
ently walked off. 

Bradford remained, shuffling the tele- 
grams in his fingers, his eyes fixed 
quizzically upon the rookie. “You've 
got me guessing, Lawrence,” he said at 
length. : 

Fraser continued to smile, although a 
swift premonition of danger crossed his 
mind, put him instantly on guard. “Is 
that so? In what way?’ he asked. 

“Well, it occurred to me that for a 
mining engineer you seem to be a 
crackerjack ball player,” the secretary 
responded. 

“I may be a big disappointment be- 
fore the week’s out.” 

“I hope not.” Bradford laughed. 
“Keep it up Lawrence. I’m for you 
to the finish, whatever it’ll be.” 

Still laughing, he turned and walked 
away. Fraser looked after him a mo- 
ment, his thoughts none too pleasant, 
wondering what suspicions lurked in 
Bradford’s mind. j 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TOO GOOD IS BAD, 


At the players’ gate Fraser met Dor- 
gan and Miss Hollister, who had 
been waiting impatiently for him. The 
sports writer was beaming like a boom- 
day realtor and seemed ready to ex- 
plode with laughter. When they were 
in the car and rolling toward home, he 
let himself go. 
“You showed ’em, Larry! Keep it 
up and you'll have Ryan on his knees 
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trying to get your moniker on a con- 
tract. Say, this is giving me a terrific 
kick !” 

“You may have another sort of kick 
coming to you, Bix,” Fraser intimated. 
“The kind that jars.” And he told of 
his recent scene with the Rocket sec- 
retary. “I guess Bradford smells a 
mouse.” 

“So long as he smiled about it, we 
needn’t worry,” Dorgan returned 
lightly. “Bradford seems to be a pretty 
decent sort. What he suspects, he’ll 
keep to himself.” 

“The trouble is,” Fraser remarked, 
“Tve played too well to begin with. 
That’s the rub. If I had gone in and 
dubbed around, as Ryan expected I 
would, my ‘conduct wouldn’t have 
aroused suspicion. But I just couldn’t 
do it. The minute I climbed into a 
uniform, got on a glove, and felt a bat 
in my fingers again—well, that settled 
it. I forgot everything else.” 

Dorgan nodded. “Sure; I under- 
stand. The irresistible call of the 
game. Like the trouper who gets a 
whiff of grease paint, or a circus hand 
who hears a calliope. Well, if it comes 
to a pinch,” he went on meditatively, 
“T suppose we can let Bradford in. 
He’s got a sense of humor. 

“Were doing nothing wrong, Larry, 
hurting nobody. Ryan may be a little 
miffed when he learns what weve put 
over on him, but you can gamble on it 
he’ll thaw out when he finds he’s al- 
ready got you tied up with a contract. 
That bludgeon of yours will be a gold 
mine for him.” 

“Pd like to know what’s on Brad- 
ford’s mind,” Fraser persisted. 

“He merely said you were a good 
ball player, didn’t he? That’s nothing 
to get excited over. Of course, it’s got 
him guessing; but I don’t see where 
he’d connect you with Fraser. The 
description I gave don’t tally. Besides, 
you're covering second instead of the 
outfield.” 


“That'll the rookie 
agreed. 

“Take it from me, Larry, neither he 
nor Ryan give a hang about what hap- 
pened to Stacey, and Pll gamble they’d 
both defend you in a pinch, They’ve 
no love for McCabe.” 

Fraser let it go at that. 

“At any rate you've saved Ryan’s 
face,’ Dorgan remarked gayly, when 
they were in the house. “If you hadn’t 
shown some form, he wouldn’t have 
had an alibi in the world for giving 
you a try-out. As things are now, Ryan 
will be looked upon as a mighty sharp 
ivory picker, and that’ll be apt to please 
him.” 

After dinner that evening, after 
Violet had cleared the table, Fraser 
produced his map and the conversation 
once more was directed upon the rid- 
dle it contained. Miss Hollister was 
questioned closely, but was unable to 
throw any light on the matter involved. 

“This is a map of an island—a key,” 
Dorgan explained to the girl. “An or- 
dinary-looking map at that.” 

“Except for one thing,” Fraser said. 
“There’s a diagonal line running across 
it from corner to corner,” he pointed 
out. “Td say it was drawn after the 
map was done—some time after, be- 
cause the ink is another shade and has 
not faded.” 

Dorgan nodded. “Yes; that’s so. But 
it’s just a line, and darned if it means 
anything to me. The island isn’t 
named,’ he went on in answer to the 
girl’s query. “Its outlines resemble a 
fishhook, so we’ve dubbed it Fishhook 
Key. Since Captain Snyder and your 
uncle spent considerable time in this 
vicinity, the probabilities are the key 
lies close at hand, off the coast some- 
where in the Gulf.” 

“T’ve heard the name—Fishhook,” 
the girl broke in. “Heard my uncle 
speak of it often.” 

“Good” exclaimed Fraser. “That’s 
something to work on. It shouldn’t 


help some,” 
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take us long to find the location. If we 
can get hold of a government chart of 
these waters——” 

“Got one at the office,” Dorgan in- 
terrupted. “We’ll have a look at it to- 
night.” 

“There was a diagonal line running 
across it from corner to corner on the 


map I had,” the girl declared. “I re- 
member that much now.” 
“Huh,” said Dorgan, frowning. 


“That’s something, too. Was it similar 
to this one—the map, I mean?” 

Miss Hollister shook her head. “Not 
at all, It was just a sheet of paper, 
faded, about the same size,’ she ex- 
plained. “There were just a few marks 
on it—and the line I spoke of.” 

“Nothing else?” Dorgan insisted, his 
frown more pronounced. 

“Not that I could determine. It 
didn’t look like a map at all.” 

“Then how do you know it was 
one?” 

“Mr. Ingram called it that.” 

Dorgan, obviously baffled, looked at 
Fraser. “It beats me,” he confessed. 
“Of all the fool things Well, there’s 
one consolation, Larry—the other fel- 
lows won't learn much from it.” 

‘Miss Hollister said that Ingram had 
not, until the end, referred to any map 
whatever, nor had he mentioned Fish- 
hook Key in connection with it. She 
admitted he had spoken on many occa- 
sions of his partner’s nephew. She 
knew Fraser was a ball player and in 
the past year had seen his name in the 
box scores. 

“Tve always been interested in the 
game,” she acknowledged. “And I 
knew you had been sold to the 
Rockets,” she told Fraser, “even before 
Mr. Ingram mentioned it.” 

How the conspirators, of which 
Stacey played the star rôle, had learned 
so much and managed to lay their plans 
so cleverly remained steeped in mys- 
tery. The girl could offer no explana- 
tion. That Ingram would have taken 


any one in his confidence, when Miss 
Hollister herself had been kept in the 
dark, seemed highly improbable. 

Upon questioning her in detail, Fra- 
ser learned that a servant, long in her 
uncle’s employ, had left the household 
shortly before Ingram’s last illness. 
The man, known as Greer, had not 
shown up again. 

There was nothing significant in that, 
Miss Hollister thought. Greer was 
now in California. He had left behind 
no address and would be unaware of 
his employer’s death. 

“Do you know positively Greer went 
to the coast?” Fraser asked. 

She admitted she did not. So far 
as she knew there had been no differ- 
ences, no trouble of any kind. A nurse 
had taken his place, a woman of their 
acquaintance who was now acting as 
caretaker during Miss Hollister’s ab- 
sence, 

At Fraser’s bidding she described 
Greer. He had a mouthful of gold 
teeth and walked with a limp, the result 
of wounds in France, so the girl had 
been told. His voice was high-pitched. 
Greer had beeen a faithful and con- 
scientious servant. Ingram had treated 
him as one of the family. 

Fraser was an attentive listener to 
all the girl had to say. Although he 
did not comment upon it, or share his 
suspicions with the others, he felt 
somehow that the missing servant of- 
fered the only clew to account for the 
leak—a clew that was, so far, merely 
a whisper, with nothing to back it up. 

He dwelt upon the matter for some 
time, while the others were talking, but 
finally dismissed it from his mind. At 
the moment it seemed of little conse- 
quence. The leak had occurred and the 
well-laid plans of the conspirators been 
carried out. How the information had 
been obtained was not now important. 

“T’ve just been wondering,” Dorgan 
spoke up, “if any of these crooks would 
know Miss Hollister by sight? She says 
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she only met Stacey, but the chances 
are Kurtz was in the cabin at the time 
—maybe others. They probably saw 
and heard what went on.” - 

“Kurtz looked at me several times 
while I was trailing him last night,” the 
girl said. “I don’t think he recognized 
me.” 

“The fact that he didn’t try to elude 
you—led you straight to his boat, seems 
to prove that,” contended Fraser. 

“Then you think it would be safe if 
she went with us on our alleged fish- 
ing jaunt?” Dorgan queried. 

“We'll take the chance,” Fraser re- 
‘ plied. “That is, if Miss Hollister cares 
to join us.” 

“I don’t want to miss out on any- 
thing,” the girl returned quickly, her 
eyes shining. “I’m responsible for 
what has happened, and I want to do all 
I can to—to square myself.” 

Fraser hastened to assure her that 
she need not reproach herself. “I 
would have fallen into the same trap 
myself,” he declared. 

At eight o’clock Dorgan suddenly re- 
membered he had a job. “Come along 
- to the office with me,’ he invited. 
“We'll have a squint at that map I 
spoke of.” 

Later, in the sports writer’s cubicle, 
the three bent over the large navigation 
chart of the surrounding waters. Al- 
most at once Fraser put his finger on 
one of the many islands that dotted the 
Gulf off the mainland. 

“There we are!” he exclaimed. 
“Name, shape and everything. Fish- 
hook Key! A wonder you didn’t know 
of it, Bix.” 

“Yeah? Well, there’re a couple 
thousand keys more’ or less scattered 
along this coast and I’ve never been in- 
terested in geography.” 

“Then it isn’t a popular resort, eh?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” Dorgan 
fell to studying the map. “Looks to be 
about five miles off shore, Pd say. 
Blind Pass is just below it. Good 


fishing there. That’s our destination, 
Larry,” he decided. ‘“That’s where 
Kurtz will take’ us to-morrow.” 

“Provided it doesn’t conflict with my 
diamond activities,’ Fraser reminded 
him. “You want to. remember S 

“But you’re a privileged character,” 
Dorgan insisted. “Ryan won’t have 
anything to say if you fail to show up.” 

“The coach will. I can’t break 
training rules. I wonder if we couldn't 
get off early—say about daylight?’ the 
rookie suggested. “That would bring 
us back in time for the eleven-o’clock 
session.” s 

“Sure. Thats a good idea. Early 
morning’s the best time to fish—and 
it’s much cooler, too. Suppose you 
go down and see Kurtz to-night—make 
the arrangements. There’s no telling 
when I can get away.” 

Fraser agreed to do that. A talk 
alone with Kurtz and possibly a chance 
to look over the boat might have its 
advantages. 

“I wouldn’t mention Fishhook Key,’ 
Dorgan warned, “but you can suggest 
Blind Pass. By some hook or crook we 
may get to land on the key and give 
it the once over. Take my bus down to 
the slip if you want. I won’t be using 
a 

“Pd rather walk,” said Fraser, re- 
calling the infirmities of the steed. 
“It'll be safer for both of us.” 

“See you at the house, then.” 

Leaving Dorgan to his nightly battle 
with a typewriter, Fraser and Miss 
Hollister departed. 


, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DOUBLE PLAY. 


UTSIDE, the streets were filled 
with a gay, holiday crowd. The 
peak of the tourist season in Palm 
Haven was carnival time. The tour- 
ists, who had shed their white com- 
plexions for red, were in a festive spirit 
and pleasure bound. 
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Fraser, with Miss Hollister’s arm 
tucked under his own, was content to 
walk slowly, lingering beside the 
brightly lighted windows and watching 
the ever-shifting sea of faces. He saw 
a number of the Rocket players, and 
nodded to Merritt and Duval, who were 
standing on a corner. After he had 
passed, he saw from the tail of his eye 
that the coach and the star were looking 
after him. 

He confided some of his thoughts to 
the girl. Whatever mission lay ahead 
of them and whatever danger threat- 
ened did not. at the moment lay heavily 
upon their hearts. They wandered 
through the park and out of it, made 
their way along the quieter and shadowy 
side streets. 

Miss Hollister was ready to go with 
him to Kurtz’s boat, but he decided 
against it. After promising to com- 
municate with her at once should any- 
thing unusual develop, and bidding her 
good night he turned briskly toward the 
water front. 

When, halfway along the block, he 
glanced over his shoulder, he saw the 
girl was still on the veranda and look- 
ing after him.. He thrilled a little at 
that, waved his hand and walked on 
again, whistling. 

The bay reached finally, he had no 
difficulty in finding Kurtz’s craft. It 
lay in its slip, exactly as he had seen it 
the night before. There was a dim light 
burning in the cabin. He stepped 
aboard and made his way aft. He 
found the door was locked. When he 
rattled the knob and called the owner’s 
name, there was no response. 

He stood a moment on deck, un- 
decided, and finally resolved to wait, 
making himself comfortable in a canvas 
chair astern. He had no other plans, 
no other place to go. He had, unfor- 
tunately, said good-night to Miss Hol- 
lister. Dorgan was busy. -It was better 
to wait, Fraser reflected, than to walk 
around aimlessly. 
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There was no moon, but the stars 
were exceptionally bright, hanging low 
over the water. Looking at them as he 
sat smoking, they made him think of the 
West—the desert stars. The boats on 
either side were in darkness and the 
shadows were deep about him. 

Beyond the seawall and the wide 
promenade ran a curving driveway, and 
along it a constant stream of cars 
flowed by. He fell to watching them 
lazily until one car swung out of line 
and parked. When its headlights 
flashed his way, and were dimmed, he 
straightened in his chair, 

Fraser was too far away to deter- 
mine the model of the car; but one 
thing he did know—it was a Polk 
Acme. That realization brought him 
erect. He was on the point of walking 
down to the car, if merely to satisfy 
his curiosity, when he saw its driver hop 
out and start toward the slip. To his 
greater surprise, the man turned and 
stepped aboard the boat. 

He apparently saw Fraser at once, 
and called out: “Hello, is that you, 
Kurtz?” 

At the sound of his voice, Fraser’s 
pulse leaped. He moved forward in the 
shadows, alert. “Kurtz isn’t here,” he 
replied. “I’ve been waiting for him.” 

The man halted and peered intently 
at the speaker. “Oh,” he said; and as 
Fraser came nearer, he added: “Know 
when he’ll be back?” 

“T haven’t any idea. 
ing half an hour.” 

The newcomer stood silent a moment. 
“He’s likely uptown. Guess I know 
where to find him. You got business 
with him, have you?” he asked. 

“Just want to make an engagement 
for to-morrow,” Fraser answered 
casually. “A fishing trip.” 

The man nodded, turned and stepped 
back to the wall. “If I find him, PIH 
say you're waiting here,” he called. 
“What name’ll I mention?” 

“Kurtz doesn’t know me. 


I’ve been wait- 


Just teli 
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him it’s Dorgan who wants to go out. 
He'll understand.” 

Fraser watched the man depaft, al- 
most tempted to follow; but that, he 
realized, would gain nothing. He saw 
now that the man walked with a limp. 
An instant before he had noticed his 
mouthful of gold teeth. Even before 
that, the man’s singularly high-pitched 
voice had branded him. 

Miss Hollister’s description fitted 
this man perfectly. Unquestionably it 
was Greer, the Ingram servant. Fra- 
ser’s suspicions had been confirmed. 
Here was the link in the chain of evi- 
dence—the explanation of the leak. 
More than that, Greer’s voice had been 
the one Fraser heard over the phone 
at the cabin—the shrill, excited voice 
insistently urging Stacey to make a 
get-away. 

Greer was back at his car now. Pres- 
ently he drove off, slipping into the 
stream of traffic. Fraser watched until 
the car disappeared. 

Stacey, Kurtz and Greer—three of 
the conspirators had been identified 
now. With Stacey gone, at least two 
were left to contend with. Judging 
from appearances there seemed to be 
no bad feeling between the pair. That 
situation presented a new angle on the 
mystery. 

Greer, in possession of the informa- 
tion, must have been the ringleader 
and planned the coup. Still, Fraser re- 
flected, there must have been a hitch, 
something that would account for 
Greer’s recent activities. If he and 
Kurtz arranged to do away with their 
accomplice, if that had been arranged 
between them, why had Greer twice 
phoned the cabin and urged Stacey to 
meet him? 

Here was a stumbling-block. Had 
Kurtz double crossed his friend? Had- 
he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
crime, and to establish an alibi, told 
Greer, as later he had told the detective, 
that he had not reached the slip until 
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midnight? So far Fraser knew, the 
evidence pointed that way. 

Fraser walked back to his chair and 
sat down. He smoked meditatively for 
he knew not how long, almost forgetful 
of the errand that had brought him to 
the boat. His mind was in a jumble, 
one theory contradicted another. De- 
spite the fact that he had unmasked 
a new actor in the conspiracy he 
seemed to be making little headway to- 
ward the solving of the mystery. 

Then, suddenly arousing him, Kurtz 
appeared. He was on the boat before 
Fraser was aware of it, and stopped 
short with a hand on the rail, survey- 
ing his guest. From that, Fraser 
judged Greer had not seen the man. 

“Perhaps you remember me,” Fra- 


ser began. “I was with Dorgan this 
morning when he spoke of a fishing 
trip.” 

Kurtz nodded. “I remember. 


You're Lawrence.” It was not until he 
had unlocked the cabin, opened the 
door and turned up the lamp—the light 
from it streaming across the deck— 
that he again spoke. ‘“What’s wanted?” 

“We wondered if you could take us 
out the first thing in the morning— 
about daylight,” Fraser explained, and 
walked to the cabin door. 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes. It’s abottt the only time I can 
get away. You see, I’m training with 
the Rockets and have to be on the 
field at eleven.” 

Fraser’s eyes traveled swiftly-about 
the cabin. It was neat and orderly, with 
bunks on either side and a hanging ta- 
ble between. A narrow door forward 
led into a tiny galley. There were 
racks built against the planking that 
held a miscellany of objects—books, 
fishing gear, any number of magazines. 
The interior looked comfortable and 
exceptionally clean. 

Now that Fraser had introduced him- 
self and stated his errand, Kurtz 
seemed to ignore him, cleaning things 
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- off the table and apparently unaware 
of his vistor’s inquisitive glances. 

“Dorgan said something about Blind 
Pass being good fishing grounds,” Fra- 
ser went on. 

“That far?” Kurtz asked. “I don’t 
know, gettin’ there and back before 
eleven. Maybe.” 

“Tt was merely a suggestion,” Fra- 
ser said. “Any place on the Gulf will 
be interesting to me. This is my first 
trip here and I’m a real landlubber.” 

“Well, well see. You'll find me 
waitin’ when you come down. Just you 
two goin’?” 

Fraser nodded. With Greer to be 
reckoned with, he saw where Miss Hol- 
lister must remain in the background. 
He wondered, now, if Greer had seen 
the girl, if perhaps he was-keeping her 
under surveillance? The thought hadn’t 
occurred to him before. It troubled 
him. 

Greer would make it his business to 
avoid meeting the girl, but he would 
be suspicious of any one seen in her 
company. Perhaps even now he won- 
dered why, since Stacey had been ex- 
posed as an impostor, she had not gone 


to the police, told them of her part in . 


the affair. 

“Tf there’s just the two of you goin’,” 
Kurtz resumed, breaking in upon Fra- 
ser’s thoughts, “maybe you won’t mind 
havin’ another man along. He likes 
fishin’, and he’ll pay his share.” 

Fraser assured him there would be no 
objection on his part, and he didn’t 
think Dorgan would mind. “Guess 
there’s plenty of room,” 

“He likes to fish,” Kurtz repeated, 
referring to the prospective passenger. 
Then he turned his back as if, with the 
arrangements made, there was nothing 
more to be said. 

Fraser, intent upon prolonging the 
conversation, lingered in the doorway. 

“There was some one looking for 
you this evening,” he began. “Came 
while I was waiting.” 


“What'd he want?” 

“He didn’t say. When he found you 
weren’t here, he left, said he would 
probably find you uptown. A man with 
a limp and gold teeth,” Fraser added. 

“And he talked funny?’ When 
Fraser testified to that, Kurtz nodded. 
“Oh, that was Greer. Hes the man 
who may be goin’ out with us in the 
mornin’.” 

Fraser was surprised—agreeably so, 
although he took precautions to hide his 
enthusiasm. Greer to be the third pas- 
senger! At the moment the rookie 
couldn’t have selected a more engag- 
ing shipmate. 

Kurtz fell silent again and made it 
so obvious that he preferred being 
alone, that his visitor, after promising 
to be on hand at the first crack of 
dawn, bid the skipper good night and 
left the boat. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MYSTERIOUS MOVES. 


ONCE ashore, Fraser lost no time 
in reaching the newspaper office. 
Dorgan was busy, hunched over his 
typewriter, but he lost all interest in his 
literary composition when Fraser 
touched in the high lights of his recent 
encounter at the water front. 

“So that’s that!” Dorgan exclaimed. 
“Another actor heard from! And 
how! The Ingram servant—the fright- 
ened bird in the Polk-Acme roadster 
who did all the phoning! One and the 
same, eh? Well, I’m not surprised, 
not surprised at anything, Larry,” 

“Im surprised that Greer is travel- 
ing under his own name,” commented 
Fraser. 

“He probably figured it didn’t mean 
anything down here. So he’s to honor 
us with his company to-morrow, eh? 
Fine! I crave to meet the rascal. 
Looks as if we’ve got all our eggs into 
one basket, doesn’t it?” 

“Two of them at least.” 
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“If we'd stage a little mutiny on the 
high seas, rap the skipper and his first 
mate over the head, frisk them and get 
hold of the map, all our troubles would 
be ended. But I don’t suppose you'll 
indorse that bit of strategy,” Dorgan 
concluded. 

“It may come without indorsing,” 
Fraser returned meditatively. “If 
you're pining for a bit of action, just 
be patient, Bix. Something’s just oc- 
curred to me. If the skipper and his 
prospective passenger are in cahoots, 
I'd sa ss 

“If they are?’ repeated Dorgan. 
“You haven’t any doubts about it, have 
you?” 

“Hold on. Let me finish. We're 
pretty certain, aren’t we, that Kurtz 
played a lone hand last night? Greer 
couldn’t have been in on the murder 
or he wouldn’t have done all the phon- 
ing, or started for the cabin. Right?” 

“Sure. We can’t hang the killing 
onto Greer. Kurtz is still the favorite 
in the murder handicap. And if he’s 
kept his mouth shut, which of course 
he’s done, Greer’s probably wondering 
who stepped in to spoil the picture at 


the last minute and what in thunder’s 


become of the blooming map.” 

“But if Kurtz hasn’t kept his mouth 
shut—what then?” Fraser queried. 

“Why wouldn’t he? If he didn’t 
take Greer into his confidence before- 
hand, why would he confess after- 
wards?” 

“Just for one good reason, Bix. He 
was forced into it. You want to re- 
member that the blooming map, as you 
call it, isn’t a bit of use to him. Hes 
as bad off now as he was a week ago. 
So he turns to Greer for help.” 

“Well, there’s something in that,” 
Dorgan conceded. “I hadn’t stopped to 
figure it out your way. Kurtz finds 
himself with a scrap of paper and has 
to turn to Greer. Two heads are no 
better than one. All right—what-are 
you leading up to?” 


“To-morrow,” Fraser answered, 
smiling a little. “To-morrow and the 
fishing excursion.” 

Dorgan scowled. “Put it in words 
of one syllable, Larry,” he urged. “I 
must be dense.” 

“All right. Here it is. I’ve a hunch 
they've tumbled to me,” Fraser said. 
“Perhaps they’ve seen me with Miss 
Hollister and jumped at the truth; or 
for all I know, Greer, being from my 
territory, may know me by sight.” 

“By golly!’ Dorgan exclaimed softly. 
“There’s something in that, too. We 
hadn’t considered Greer before. Why, 
there’s every chance in the world he’s 
seen you on the diamond—or had a 
glimpse of your pictures.” < 

“Exactly. We seem to be playing 
right into their hands. Kurtz invites 
Greer along to-morrow. Were out 
alone with them. They figure I’ve got 
what they want, so they propose to get 
it. If that’s the case, any thing’s liable 
to happen.” 

“T can’t believe Greer’s interested in 
fishing, or a pleasure cruise on the 
Gulf at six in the morning,” remarked 
Dorgan. “Not in his present frame of 
mind. I’d never swallow that.” 

“Who would? Greer probably saw 
Kurtz uptown early this evening. If 
he knew me at all and hadn’t recognized 
me before, he had a chance when he 
came aboard inquiring for the owner, 
although he never gave himself away. 
I told him why I was waiting for Kurtz, 
so when Greer saw him later and com- 
pared notes, they hatched their plans.” 

“Quick work.” 

“Right in their laps,’ Fraser said. 
“Like a Christmas present. I remem- 
ber Kurtz asked me if just the two of 
us were going. I told him yes, for of 
course Miss Hollister can’t join the 
party.” 

“She won't like that a bit.” Dor- 
gan’s eyes were shining. “Kurtz will 
be waiting at daylight, will he? I hope 
you’re not going to disappoint him.” 
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“Not if I’m able to crawl down to the 
slip. But I wanted you to know what 
might be expected. I’ve no business 
ringing you in on this affair, Bix; not 
when it involves danger.” 

Dorgan bristled indignantly. “Say, 
I wouldn’t miss out on this little give- 
and-take party for a million, You 
know I wouldn’t, Larry. PII pack a 
baby gat on my hip in case the party 
gets rough,” he added, grinning. “You 
better carry one yourself.” 

Fraser shook his head. “I won't 
need it,” he said quietly, “The only 
thing IIl carry will be the map.” 

“Map?” Dorgan echoed incredu- 
lously. “Say, do you mean to tell me 
you'll have it on you?” 

“Sure. Pd hate to disappoint who- 
ever’s after it, Bix.” 

“But good heavens, Larry! 
may 2 

“Turn about’s fair play,” Fraser con- 
tended, smiling. “Either Greer or 
Kurtz may have the other map on them, 
If they can take a chance, so can I. 
Two can play at the game, Bix, and 
the smartest man is going to win out.” 

“You—you’re crazy!” Dorgan pro- 
tested. 

“We'll see.” Fraser laughed at sight 
of Dorgan’s alarmed face. “Now you 
hop back to work,” he advised. “At- 
tend to your knitting. TIl see you at 
the cottage later.” i 

He turned to leave. As he started 
through the doorway, he bumped into 
McCabe. For a moment Fraser’s heart 
sank, struck by the thought that the de- 
tective had been eavesdropping. The 
office partitions were thin. The door 
had been left ajar. Neither of the men 
had thought to lower their voices. 

Outwardly, however, McCabe regis- 
tered ‘surprise at meeting Fraser. If 
he had overheard anything, his coun- 
tenance did not reveal it. The rookie 
put on a smile and spoke cordially, 
and from the rear of the office Dorgan 
called out: 


You 


“Hello, Mac! Whats on your 
chest?” He realized that McCabe had 
not strolled in merely to exchange the 
time of day. 

“T thought you’d like to learn some- 
thing about your friend Fraser,” the 
detective began, moving toward the 
desk. “Don’t suppose you've heard 
anything yourself, eh?” he queried. 

Dorgan eyed him steadily. “What 
about Fraser?” he asked, ignoring the 
other’s query. 

“Good news—for you,” McCabe re- 
plied. “I got the dope from Verdado at 
last. A long time getting here, too. 
Figured you’d be interested.” 

“Of course,” Dorgan said. 

“It seems like the chap who made the 
charge—a salesman—jumped at conclu- 
sions and bellowed before he was hurt,” 
McCabe went on. “From what I 
gather, he and Fraser occupied the same 
room at the hotel the other night. 
When he woke up in the morning, 
Fraser was gone and so was the sales- 
man’s wallet. 

“They got Fraser’s name off the reg- 
ister. Somebody around told the police 
he was a ball player on his way here to 
join Ryan’s outfit. That accounts for 
the wire I got.” 

“Well, what happened? Did they get 
the thief?” 

“There wasn’t any,” the detective ex- 
plained smiling faintly. “Later on in 
the day, when a maid was making up the 
bed, she found the wallet tucked into 
the pillow slip, and not a thing missing 
from it.” 

Dorgan broke into a laugh. “All 
smoke and no fire, wasn’t it? I told 
you all along, Mac, you'd find that out.” 

He looked past the detective to 
where Fraser, trying not to appear too 
interested, stood in the doorway. “Hear 
that, Lawrence? Some bird gets half 
shot, parks his roll in the pillow slip and 
is too foggy to remember anything about 
it the next morning. When he pries 
open his eyes, finds his wallet missing 
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from his pocket, and his roommate 
gone, he lets out a terrible squawk.” 

“That’s about the size of it,” agreed 
McCabe, “although I didn’t get those 
particulars. The Verdado brand of 
corn juice must be powerful stuff,” he 
added. 

“Doesn’t this put a crimp in your 
pet theory?” Dorgan asked. “Fraser’s 
been given a clean bill of health so 
far,” 

McCabe removed the cigar from his 
mouth and studied it thoughtfully. “To 
tell the truth, it does. Puts me in a 
hole. Maybe I been all wrong from the 
start.” 

“You're getting sensible, Mac. I 
told you all along you were following 
a cold trail. Fraser can murder a base- 
ball, but he draws the line there. You 
hadn’t a thing but a vivid imagination 
to back up your charge. Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt looks that way.” McCabe frowned 
and shook his head. “I don’t seem 
to have a single clew,” he added de- 
jectedly. “Nothing but that perfumed 
envelope, and I can’t hope to trace it.” 

“Pretty slim, all right,” acknowl- 
edged Dorgan. His eyes, twinkling a 
bit, met Fraser’s, but McCabe was star- 
ing morosely out of the window and did 
not catch the silent signal that passed 
between the two. 

“You found anything?” the detective 
inquired, turning hopefully toward the 
men. 

“Give us time, Mac,” Dorgan put in 
evasively. “Were a couple of ama- 
teurs. You can’t expect us to perform 
miracles when a trained man like you 
admits himself stumped.” 

McCabe accepted the alibi and the 
compliment, such as it was, in silence, 
conveying the impression that he under- 
stood the situation and the difficulties 
involved. Fraser watched him closely, 
a little puzzled at his changed attitude, 
surprised by his candid admissions. 
Somehow it did not register, did not 
ring true. 


“I was just thinking,” the detective 
spoke up at length, “that we ought to 
get this into the paper, Dorgan. Per- 
haps Fraser’s heard about the Verdado 
charges and is keeping under cover. 
It'll square him and—he can come out 
in the open.” 

Dorgan nodded. “PIL see to that, 
Mac. It should be done.” 

“He needn’t be afraid,’ McCabe 
went on assuringly. “The Verdado af- 
fair is the only thing I can see that’s 
keeping him from showing himself. 
You didn’t refer to him in the paper 
this morning—as a suspect, I mean. So 
it can’t be that.” 

“Fraser will pop up any time now. 
It’s possible he’s on the trail of the 
conspirators, Mac, and wants to work 
alone. Or it may be,” Dorgan sug- 
gested, “they nabbed him, made him a 
prisoner.” 

The new theory advanced did not 
seem to impress the detective forcibly. 
“T’m talking straight from the shoulder, 
Dorgan. I want you to know how I 
feel about this thing. I’m not viewing 
Fraser as a suspect any longer. There’s 
no use in our being at cross-purposes.” 

“How’s that?” the other asked, ap- 
parently surprised. 

“You know what I mean,” McCabe 
came back. “We discussed it last 
night. Fraser’s going to see or get in 
touch with you first, just to be on the 
safe side. Maybe he has already. He’s 
a friend of yours and you will protect 
him. That’s all right. 

“I suppose under similar circum- 
stances I’d do the same thing; but I 
want you to convince him that he’s got 
nothing to fear from me. Nothing 
you understand? He can come out in 
the open, declare himself and perhaps 
help us. That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 
It seems to me, the way things are, he 
ought to be mighty interested in this 
affair.” 

“No doubt of it,’ Dorgan returned. 
“There’s been dirty work at the cross- 
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roads, Mac, and it’s all centered around 
Fraser. Any body can see that.” 

“You're going to bear in mind what 
I’ve said, aren’t you?” 

“Positively,” Dorgan assured him. 

“I want to get to the bottom of this 
mystery. It gives the town a bad name 
and it don’t speak any too well for the 
police—a murder like this and no ar- 
rests made.” 

“Twenty-four 
time——” 

“Time enough’ to make some head- 
way,” McCabe-broke in. “Well, I just 
came in to let you know how I stand, 
that’s all.” 

He turned and moved toward the 
door, Looking past him, Fraser saw 
Dorgan’s wide smile and read the two 
expressive words that his lips framed: 
“Apple sauce.” 

The detective stopped beside Fraser. 
“Going out, weren’t you?” he inquired. 

The rookie would have preferred to 
remain, to have a word alone with Dor- 
gan, but decided against it. “Yes,” he 
answered. “Just starting home.” 

They descended the stairs together 
and walked out on the street. There 
McCabe stopped to relight his cigar. 

“Pretty good exhibition you put up 
this afternoon, Lawrence,” he remarked, 
his eyes searching the rookie’s face. 
“Pretty good. Guess you won’t have 
much trouble making the team.” 

Without waiting for a response, the 
detective nodded and moved away. Fra- 
ser looked after him, his mind suddenly 
jarred by what he had heard. A mo- 
ment later, he began to wonder just how 
much McCabe suspected. 


hours isn’t much 


CHAPTER XX. 
WATCHFUL WAITING. 


HALF an hour after Fraser reached 
home, Dorgan showed up, his clank- 
ing flivver announcing its approach far 
down the street. The sports writer put 
his car away and came up the steps. 


“Well, what did you think of Mac’s 
little act, Larry?” he inquired. “Rather 
crude, wasn’t it? He tried to put some- 
thing over on us. Say, if he was half 
as good an actor as Kurtz, he might 
have got as far as first base. I tum- 
bled to him at his opening speech.” 

“He tried too hard,” Fraser asserted. 

“Sure. But he knows confounded 
well I’m in touch with Larry Fraser,” 
Dorgan said. “He knows and he’s sore 
as blazes. I guess he figured, by hand- 
ing me the line he did, I’d open up and 
slip him the good news. Huh, know 
what would have happened then ?” 

“Pd probably be roosting in the local 
hoosegow by this time,” Fraser re- 
sponded. 

“TIl say you would. And all our plans 
would have been knocked into a cocked 
hat. Mac’s a crafty double-dealer.” 

“He can’t quite make up his mind 
what to do,” Fraser said. “He was in 
the stands this afternoon, and he paid 
me a compliment a while ago. Assured 
me I wouldn’t have any trouble making 
the team.” 

“Tt doesn’t take a detective to see 
that.” Dorgan laughed. “Say, wouldn’t 
he expire if he knew the truth?” 

“I'm not so sure he doesn’t,” Fraser 
told him. “Perhaps he’s beginning to 
suspect something.” 

“How could he?” 

“That left-handed compliment he 
slipped me a bit ago didn’t come from 
the goodness of his heart,” the rookie 
declared. 

“Oh, Mac’s floundering around in the 
dark. He wouldn’t recognize a clew if 
he barked his shins on one.” 

“We can’t hope to slide by much 
longer, Bix,” Fraser said, after a little 
silence. “There’s something in the wind. 
First off, Bradford tips me the wink 
and grins. Then Ryan looks wise. 
Then Greer pops up, with every chance 
in the world he’s recognized me. Now 
McCabe's putting two and two together 
and sees they don’t make five.” 
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“Excluding Greer, who has likely 
seen me before, the fault is all my own. 
I made a few healthy swipes: at the 
horsehide this afternoon and it has let 
me in for suspicion.” 

“I could write a caption for that,” 
said Dorgan, who refused to be alarmed. 
“Exposed By A Base Hit? He 
laughed again. “Appropriate, isn’t it, 
Larry? A rookie rose by any other 
name hits as sweetly. A strike-out 
would lull suspicion. 

“Let ‘em suspect all they want. So 
long as you can outguess a big league 
twirler, you can fool a bush-league 
sleuth. Ryan and Bradford don’t mat- 
ter. You can handle Greer and Kurtz 
without gloves.” 

Fraser entertained several opinions of 
his own which he did not share with 
the optimistic representative of the 
Breeze. 

“Well, there’s one bit of satisfaction,” 
he remarked. “I’m no longer a wallet- 
snatching suspect. That Verdado af- 
fair’s been wiped off the slate.” 

“Of course it would be. Mac kindly 
reveals the injustice done you—for a 
purpose. Figured it would make me 
open up. But it didn’t work.” 

The men talked on for an hour, their 
conversation turning to other channels, 
planning the details of their git eee 
fishing excursion. 

Up before dawn, they found e 
Hollister waiting for them at the break- 
fast table. She was disappointed and 
alarmed upon hearing the news; dis- 
appointed because she could not join the 
men, alarmed when she learned of 
Greer’s presence in town. 

It was a shock to her—the realization 
that, as Fraser had already suspected, 
her uncle’s servant must have been at 
the bottom of the conspiracy, and that 
now he and Kurtz, desperate, were 
planning a coup. 

“And Larry’s carrying his map with 
him,” Dorgan said. ` “Can you beat that 
for downright foolishness ? 


be desperate and 


“Don’t you think we’re a match for 
the other pair?” Fraser returned, un- 
disturbed. “Oil up-your artillery, Bix, 
if you insist. I’m depending upon my 


. fists.” 


“Do you suppose Greer has seen me 
—knows where I am?” the girl asked. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised. Still, I 
don’t see where you’re in danger,” Fra- 
ser said. “The map’s out of your 
hands; you’ve played your part. The 
fact is, Greer will be alert to keep out 
of your way. He may figure you would 
be suspicious of him now, particularly 
when he is supposed to be in California, 
and tip off the police.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better if you and Mr. 
Dorgan took some one with you to- 
day?” she persisted. “These men will 


“But we've no one to take,” Fraser 
broke in. “This is strictly a two-man 
job. The advantage is all ours,” he 
added reassuringly, “because we know 
what to expect.” 

The girl refused to be cheered by 
Fraser’s argumeénts and pleaded with 
them to make other plans, but they were 
not to be dissuaded. So in the end she 
bid them good-by and watched as the 
flivver coughed its way down the street 
in the faint, misty light of breaking 
dawn. 

“The one thing I’m afraid of,” Fra- 
ser remarked as they approached the 
bay, “is that Greer won’t show up. I 
remember that Kurtz prefaced his state- 
ment last night with a ‘maybe.’” | 

“Banana oil!” commented Dorgan. 

Fraser was not doomed to disappoint- 
ment. After parking the car and walk- 
ing on to the slip, he saw Greer stand- 
ing beside the boat cabin, clad in old 
clothes and canvas hat, apparently en- 
gaged in rewinding a bamboo rod. 

Kurtz who was puttering with his en- 
gine, looked up as the newcomers 
climbed aboard, introduced them and 
went back to his work again. Without 
making their interest too apparent, Fra- 
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ser and Dorgan surveyed the third pas- 
senger critically and endeavored to make 
themselves agreeable. The conversation 
between them was limited and pertained 
to fishing tackle, bait and the weather. 

“This is my, first experience on salt 
water,” Fraser remarked. “I suppose 
I’ve a lot to learn.” 

“Nothing much to trolling,” Greer ob- 
served. “No trick in it. Different when 
you're after tarpon.” 

“You'll get a kick out of it just the 
same,’ Dorgan announced, and began 
exchanging opinions with Greer as to 
the relative merits of different spoons. 

Presently Kurtz -was ready to start 
and the men helped him with the lines. 
By the time they had reached the open 
bay and were chugging along at a fair 
clip, the eastern heavens were ablaze 
with scarlet and jade and gold. The 
water reflected the caldron of color, the 
mists began to clear and the boat seemed 
to be moving through a fiery sea. 

Fraser was enthralled by the loveli- 
ness that drenched sky and water; ex- 
claimed as the mists lifted like succes- 
sive mauve gauze curtains, revealing the 
fairyland about him. Other boats were 
in sight now, headed toward the open 
Gulf. Gulls wheeled- above them, 
screaming. Pelicans and herons sailed 
aloft bound for their feeding grounds. 

Kurtz remained at the wheel, a stolid 
and picturesque figure, his pipe going, 
setting a course by the markers in the 
channel, taking no part in the desultory 
conversation that went on about him. 

Neither Fraser nor Dorgan made any 
attempt to whisper or to exchange 
glances that might arouse suspicion. 
Kurtz’s back was always toward them. 
Greer, apparently unconcerned, squatted 
on the deck, aft, adjusting his reel. 

Just once in the hour spent in reaching 
the banks did the rookie experience a 
thrill. That came when, from the tail 
of his eyes, he caught Greer watching 
him covertly from under the lowered 
brim of his hat. 
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“up some oil. 


The third passenger became more 


talkative when the speed of the boat was” 


cut down and Kurtz told them to throw 
out their lines. Greer used a rod and 
reel. He cast expertly, proving he was 
not an amateur. Fraser and his com- 
panion contented themselves with hand 
lines. 

Greer got the first strike and brought 
in his catch—a gleaming, iridescent 
specimen—which Kurtz adroitly un- 
hooked and dumped into an ice box 
amidship. Fraser’s spoon lured the 
next. He hauled it over the gun’ale 
rather exultantly. Soon, passing through 
a school, the three were kept busy and 
the ice box rapidly filled. 

With the sun climbing higher, the 
air became oppressively hot and the 
glare off the water dazzling. Greer 
removed his coat and tossed it back 
of him. Presently Fraser followed his 
example, an act that brought a warn- 
ing glance from Dorgan. The rookie 
ignored it. 

Once a larger boat passed close at 
hand. Fraser recognized several of the 
Rocket outfit on board—Merritt, Duval 
and Ryan among them. He waved and 
they returned the greeting. 

It was evident that the manager and 
his hired hands were as interested in 
snaring fish on the Gulf as they, were 
in catching baseballs on the diamond. 
When Fraser remarked upon it, Kurtz 
told him the players were out almost 
every day. 

In another hour, with the fish plenti- 
ful and unwary, the ice box filled, and 
the sun growing more intolerable, the 
men brought in their lines, satisfied with 
their morning’s catch. As they rounded 


-the head of a palm-crowned key, Dorgan 
nudged his companion and at the same _ 


time spoke to their pilot. 
“What’s this place?” he inquired. 
Kurtz told him it was Blind Pass. 
“Im goin’ to land below here and pick 
Got a hot bearin’,” he 
added.as if to account for their stop. 
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Dorgan shot a guarded glance at Fra- 
ser, who at once interpreted it. Instine- 
tively his pulse quickened. He looked 
over at Greer, who seemed not at all 
interested. Greer lolled back in the 
scant shade of the cabin, apparently half 
asleep, a cigarette between his lips. 

Both Dorgan and the rookie, however, 
were alert, for the significant move on 
Kurtz’s part was not lost to them. The 
skipper intended to land on Fishhook 
Key! 

The boat crept into a cove on the bay 
side and was tied up to a sagging pier. 
That done, Kurtz climbed over the bow 
and looked back at his passenger. 
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“You-might get out and stretch your 
legs a bit,” he called. “Take me half 
an hour maybe to ’tend to things.” 

Fraser and Dorgan scrambled out to 
stand on the pier. A well-worn path led 
up through the mangroves. Beyond, 
among the drooping cabbage palms, they 
caught a glimpse of a shack. 

“Who lives here, Kurtz?” Dorgan 
asked. 

The pilot smiled a little as he refilled 
his pipe. “I do, when I’m home,” he 
answered. 

The next installment of this baseball mystery 
serial will appear in the following issue, dated 
and on the news stands August Ist. 


THE WANDERING BELL BUOY 


CURRENTS of the air may carry a gas-filled balloon for miles in one direc- 
tion. Then by a change of wind, of a cross-current, the balloon will be 
swept a great distance in a totally different direction. 

Though the speed is much slower, the sea is continuously doing the same 
thing with derelicts, floating mines and other odds and ends that have not 
become heavy enough to sink. Even heavy ships, momentarily incapacitated 
through engine trouble on a quiet sea, will gently float where the current wills, 
unless some means are taken to stop the drift. 

Lately a striking example of the power of ocean currents became known. 
A buoy of the bell-and-light variety was picked up off the coast of Cuba near 
Santiago. The unusual feature of this event appeared when it was examined 
and found by its markings to have once been moored off the eastern coast of 
Canada. 

It is reported that this buoy shipped its moorings some six years ago. During 
the six years it had been missing, the buoy had done a great deal of traveling. 
Scientists have estimated that currents sent it across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Then it drifted down the western coasts of Europe and Africa. From there it 
must have journeyed in a westerly direction until the currents north carried it 
to the point where it was found, 

The buoy is said to be in good condition and is being shipped to Canada for 
further service in the warning of ships. 


COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


CHAPTER I. 
A DIFFICULT ACT. 


HE second week out of winter 
$ quarters trouble started on the 

Kennedy World Famous Cir- 
$ cus. 

Mandara, the black-eyed, 
dark-featured ringmaster, was violently 
angry. His wrath was directed against 
the popular and extremely efficient Billy 
Caylor, known to all circus men as “The 
Sky High Kid.” 

Standing under the rigging of the 
“Flying Vandalis,” billed as “The 
World’s Greatest Aérial Act,” Mandara 
twirled furiously his heavy black mus- 
tache. 

“The sooner you get it into your head 
that I’m the boss of this performance, 
the better it will be for all of us,” he 
raved sarcastically to Caylor. The Sky 
High Kid grinned. “You do what I 
tell you: zr 

“Sure, chief. Anything you say: fly- 


ing, catching, leaping, wire walking, 
tumbling, or what have you?” He shot 
a wink at Vandali, who owned the fea- 
ture act for which Caylor worked, and 
got a grin in return. 

Every one smiled at that quick, all- 
embracing wink from Caylor’s blue eye. 
There was something friendly about it; 
engaging and confidential. It put the 
recipient on a level basis with the tall, 
deep-chested, narrow-waisted, blond- 
haired young athlete whose versatility 
around the show was expansive as an 
elephant’s. It established a friendship 
that never would be broken if left to 
Caylor. His friends were as numerous 
as passes in an opposition town. 

Mandara’s mustache twisted in a 
sneer. “All right, then. Listen! I 
want that double back in the act as you 
agreed. You haven’t done it for three 
days.” 

He referred to the double somersault, 
followed by a quick double twist, called 
a pirouette, and the grasping of the 
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flyer’s hands by Van on his trapeze as 
Caylor hurdled past him after the stunt 
on his way downward. It was a star 
performance. Caylor and Van were the 
only ones in the world who did it. 

“Sure, I’m willing, chief. But Van’s 
been ill and that stunt strains him. Give 
him a chance to get back on his feet.” 

Van coughed suggestively; it made 
Caylor hesitate. The act’s owner. was 
still feeble from an operation which had 
kept him confined for several weeks. 

Twice Van had almost dropped Cay- 
lor, as the younger man flew through the 
air with outstretched hands in their dou- 
ble somersault, double pirouette and 
catch stunt. Together they agreed to 
omit this star feature of their act until 
Van felt stronger. But now Van was 
warning him with-a prompting cough. 
Caylor let him speak. 

“All right, Mandara.” Van’s tone 
was resigned. “The stunt’ll go back in 
the act to-night and stay there.” 

“See that it does, Vandali. There’s 
too mtch-stalling around this show and 
it’s got to stop. We need speed. If 
you can’t do your act as agreed, say so, 
and we'll get another. And you!” He 
turned to Caylor. “If you want to make 
a pleasure trip, sign up with a touring 
crowd. Frank Stanley will come over 
here and he’s a performer. You'll never 
see him shirk.” 

Two long steps brought Caylor to 
Mandara’s side, his hands clenched, his 
eyes blazing in a sudden anger. 

“You're the first guy that ever pulled 
a crack like that on me, Mandara. Don’t 
ever do it again.” 

Mandara snarled an oath, but Cay- 
lor’s hand on his neck choked it to a 
rasp in his throat. He bent the ring- 
master. backward and gave him a violent 
shake. Then dropped him to the 
ground. 

“That’s a warning, Mandara.” 
lor turned to walk away. 

Mandara leaped to his feet. His dark 
face was sullen with anger. “Pil see 


Cay- 
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Kennedy about this. Every one on this 
show knows my orders in this top have 
to be obeyed. If you don’t want to 
obey them, out you'll go.” 

“I’m working for Van,” replied Cay- 
lor, coldly. 

“Then out your whole act will go,” 
shouted Mandara. He dusted the shav- 
ings from his clothes and stamped away. 

With his hand on Van’s arm, Caylor 
walked silently out of the tent toward 
the cookhouse. 


Outside the big top, Caylor paused; a 
look of concern on his face. 

“What about it, old man?” he asked 
Van, solicitously. 

Caylor liked Vandali. They had 
worked three seasons on a smaller show 
before they had broken in Van’s big act. 
Caylor did a high wire, a trapeze, helped 
in the tumbling and rode in the hippo- 
drome races. There was nothing in the 
circus he couldn’t do that required 
nerve, strength and acrobatic ability. 

Vandali did a casting act with his 
wife and a little boy who dressed as a 
girl. Their performance brought in a 
fair sum of money. Vandali was 
thrifty. He saw the ability of Caylor 
and made him an offer for the big fly- 
ing act. Almost all Van’s money went 
into it, but six weeks before they opened 
with the Kennedy circus, Van had to go 
to the hospital. for his operation. He - 
came out a week before they took the 
road. 

Caylor and Van worked hard to put 
over the act. It had gone wonderfully 
until they cut the big feature, which was 
heavily billed. Then the audience, un- 
acquainted with the facts, seemed to 
think they were being slighted. The 
complaints became bitter. 

At the young man’s question, Vandali 
shrugged. “We’ll have to give it to 
them, Caylor. Our contract calls for 
the double at each performance and, of 
course, the show can’t suffer.” 

“Yep, I guess that’s right, regardless 
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of what it does to you.” He walked for 
a space in silence. “Van, if I had the 
money, Pd keep your performers to- 
gether and give you a rest until you 
got entirely well.” 

“It’s all in the. game, kid, Forget 
t 

Together they went into the cook- 
house for supper. . Caylor ate his in si- 
lence. He dreaded the stunt Mandara 
was forcing them to do. Yet he knew 
Van would go through with it. His 
partner couldn’t afford to have the act 
canceled; even the surgeon hadn’t been 
fully paid. 

The night’s performance, as usual, 
was hailed by a howling, cheering, good- 
natured crowd. Billy did his high wire 
act and the others with which he filled 
in. Then he came out in his white tights 
for the feature of the show. 

The first part of the act went off 
with its usual flair, The audience en- 
tered into the spirit, cheered them on, 
keyed itself up to what was coming. A 
whistle blew. Down from the other-rig- 
gings. flashed the performers and re- 
mained still, while Mandara advanced 
to the center and in ringing tones called 
attention to the big stunt of the Flying 
Vandalis. 

Poised on his crib, holding his long- 
roped trapeze in his hands, Caylor 
looked across at Van. Their stunt was 
a remarkable one, requiring perfect tim- 
ing and careful judgment. Van, hang- 
ing by his knees to his trapeze, would 
swing far forward and back again; then 
Caylor would plunge out to meet him on 
his return. 

Into the air would go Caylor’s body, 
turn two complete somersaults, twist to 
the right twice and, as he dropped, Van 
would catch him by his outstretched 
hands: and together they would swing 
back to Van’s crib. Caylor had no fear 
of his part. But he knew the strain on 
Van was tremendous when his hundred 
and sixty pounds, hurtling through the 
air, was caught by his partner, 


Van saw the look of concern in Cay- 
lor’s, face and sent him a grin, then 
swung off. 

Straight out the older man went, 
then back again, his head hanging down, 
his knees holding firmly the small bar 
of his trapeze. Just before he came for- 
ward the second time, Caylor flung out 
to meet him. In a whirling swing his 
white body flashed into the air. In per- 
fect form he made his two somersaults, 
then straightened out as he began to 
drop toward the net, twisting in his dou- 
ble pirouette. Van’s hands tightened on 
his taped wrists. 

For a moment Van hung on, then, 
from above Caylor, came a groan of 
pain. Billy glanced upward. Van’s 
face was as white as his tights. 

“Let go!” yelled Caylor. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BROKEN ACT. 


VAN clung on desperately. Caylor 
knew the older man was suffering 
from the cruel wrench he had given him. 
But, suddenly, the clasps on his wrists 
loosened. He felt himself falling. 

He swung up his legs and landed on 
the net on his back. The ropes cut into 
it cruelly; he knew they would mark 
their crisscross on his skin. 

Something told him Van was fall- 
ing, too. As he bounded up from the 
net, he flung himself aside as Van’s 
body shot past. He saw it go aloft 
from the rebound, then back to the net 
where it crumpled wryly. Caylor was 
at his side. 

Still and motionless Van lay, his eyes 
closed, his face dead white, his muscles 
twitching. Tenderly Caylor gathered 
him up and struggled over the giving net 
to its side, where he lowered Van to the 
waiting arms of some property men who 
had run forward. He swung down 
Mandara was there peering anxiously at 
the cold: body of Van. 

A hand on his shoulder swung the 
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ringmaster around. He stared into the 
angry, blazing eyes of Caylor. 

“This is your work, Mandara. If 
Van's badly injured, T’ll come to you 
for payment.” 

He turned and strode after the men 
who were carrying Van’s body toward 
the pad room, 


The call came for Caylor to see Ken- 
nedy just after the doctor had ceased 
working over Van. Caylor was still in 
his ring tights. The accident to Van 
had made him stay out of the hippo- 
drome races; the most important event 
to him, just then, was the welfare of 
his friend. 

“All right,” he said to the man who 
brought the message, “tell Kennedy I'll 
be right there.” 

With a word to Van and a promise to 
see him later, Caylor went to the dress- 
ing tent, doffed his tights and got into 
his clothes. Then he packed his trunk 
and Van’s and locked them, and hurried 
to Kennedy’s office in a big van spotted 
near the ticket wagon. 

He found the heavy-set, red-faced 
owner munching crackers. Kennedy’s 
brow was drawn in a frown. Near him 
' stood Mandara, still in his ringmaster’s 
costume, 

Kennedy swallowed his cracker be- 
fore he spoke. “How’s Van?” he 
asked. 

He was not a hard man by nature, but 
as owner of a circus in which all his 
money was invested, sometimes he made 
himself appear so. He had implicit con- 
fidence in Mandara, to whom he had 
turned over the entire conduct of the 
- performances. He relied on Mandara’s 
judgment; backed him to the limit. 

“He’s conscious now,” replied Cay- 
lor. “If Mandara hadn’t insisted on 
that double pirouette, Van wouldn’t 
have been laid out.” 

“He’s got a contract,” snapped Man- 
dara. 

Something like a shiver went over 
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Caylor’s body. He checked an angry 
retort. “Mandara insisted we do the 
stunt,” he went on, coldly. “He knew 
Van was just out of the hospital; a 
week would have put him all right 
again.” 

“I don’t like stalling acts, and I won't 
have them,” stated Mandara emphatic- 
ally. 

“T don’t suppose there’s any chance to 
get some one else to catch you?” sug- 
gested Kennedy. 

“Tt would take him a year to get the 
timing, if he ever got it.” 

“Thats what you think,’ broke in 
Mandara. “Leave it to me, Kennedy, 
and I'll wire Frank Stanley to come on. 
With Stanley and McGruder in the act, 
Pll have it in tiptop shape in a week’s 
time or know the reason why. I'll get 
Stanley cheaper than this staller, too, 
and if Van doesn’t want to keep on at 
a reduced salary, we can let him out. 
Maybe we can do it anyway.” 

“But it’s Van’s act,” protested Cay- 
lor. 

“The name’s ours for the season,” 
the circus owner returned. “I had to 
protect myself on a lot of good paper. 
You're out, Billy.” Kennedy reached 
for another cracker and stuffed it in his 
mouth. 

“All right,” replied Caylor, his voice 
cold. “I’m out, but there’s just one 
thing I want to do before I leave.” He 
walked over to Mandara, clenched his 
fist and smashed it full into the ring- 
master’s mouth. ; 

Raging with anger Mandara came 
back with another blow. For a few 
moments Kennedy’s tiny office re- 
sounded to the scuffle of the men. The 
owner sat back in his chair and watched 
them, munching his cracker. He knew 
the kind of men who worked for him. 

If they wanted to fight, his idea was 
to let them have it out and be done 
with it. But almost as suddenly as the 
fight began, it came to an end. Caylor 
planted himself. His fist smashed to 
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Mandara’s jaw. The ringmaster went 
backward and lay still on the floor. 

“That last was for Van, Kennedy,” 
said Caylor. “I’m sorry things turned 
out the way they did, but I hope you'll 
keep Van on the show. He needs the 
money, and he’s still a pretty sick man.” 
He nodded toward Mandara. “Hes 
letting me out because I choked him in 
the big top this afternoon.” 

Kennedy bit into a cracker. “PIH look 
into it, Caylor. Sorry you and Man- 
dara can’t get along, but I have to back 
him up. You sure carry a lovely wal- 
lop in that right of yours.” 

“T have to for hounds like Mandara,” 
laughed Caylor, and went out the door- 
way. 


Caylor wanted to stay with the show 
for two reasons. First, he wished to 
help Van get on his feet and continue 
the act, if possible. Secondly, he de- 
sired to get back into the act himself 
and to stop, once and for all, Mandara’s 
unreasonable dislike for him and his 
work. 

Caylor knew Kennedy was a fair man. 
At present Mandara had the upper 
hand. Caylor, however, would find the 
opportunity to show Kennedy that he 
and Van were just as fair. He wanted 
to do it at once before Mandara put 
Stanley and McGruder in the act. He 
knew they couldn’t do what he and Van 
did; he didn’t want the reputation of 
the act ruined. 

Caylor obtained a man to take his cos- 
tume trunk to the hotel, then went to 
the train to get his few belongings. He 
packed these in a suit case and went to 
Van’s stateroom, where he found his 
partner in bed, his face drawn with 
worry. 

Van-tried to grin when Caylor sat 
down beside him, but a pain in his side 
wiped it from his face. “I’ve been won- 
dering where you were.” 

“Kennedy called me, Van. Mandara 
got sore because I choked him, I sup- 
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pose, and let me out. He’s going to put 
Frank Stanley and McGruder in your 
act, and cut your salary if he lets you 
stay on at all.” 

“When you go, kid, we all go,’ 
Van. 

“Oh, no, you won’t. You need the 
money youre getting here, and we'd 
have a hard time closing a contract now 
with a good show. I’m going to see 
Clarke. You know him, I suppose? 
Puts on advertising stunts; banners on 
the elephants, stilt walkers, free acts; 
anything startling. 

“Tf he can use me, I’d travel along 
with you at any rate.” He hesitated a 
moment. “I’m afraid, though, Mandara 
will put a crimp in my plan. His daugh- 
ter’s married to Clarke.” 

Van tried to laugh. “He won’t cut in 
there,” he assured Caylor. “They tell 
me the girl is the only person in the 
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-world Mandara cares a rip about. He’s 


crazy about his daughter, but he won’t 
have anything to do with her since she 
married Clarke.” 

“Then that’s the reason she 
working.” 

“Sure, that’s it. She’s one of the best 
flyers in any a€rial act, but Mandara 
won't Have her in the show unless she 
leaves her husband. She’s wild to get 
back to work.” 

“Good. TIl see Clarke to-night. I'll 
put up a good talk for a job; Pd like © 
to be around if anything happens to you, 
old man.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen, Billy. I 
can’t let it. I’ve got my family to sup- 
port, so I'll be up before long and back 
to work unless Mandara gives me the 
air.” 

“Well, so long, Van. See you in the 
next town.” 

With his suit case in hand, Caylor 
went out of the car and hurried to the 
hotel to see if he could find Clarke. As 
he went his mind was busy on the plan 
that had suggested itself. He thought 
it would be a good one. 


isn’t 


~ 
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CHAPTER III. 
A STUNT FOR PUBLICITY. 


HE had played at Clifton, the next 

stop at which the circus was to 
show. It was a mining city, situated on 
the side of a mountain and famous for 
the Devil’s Step, a name the inhabitants 
had given a cut in the cliff at one side 
of the town. It ran deep in the jagged 
heights which rose above the place, with 
an opening ninety feet from one bank 
to the other. 

At its bottom, eighty feet below, the 
river began to gather momentum as it 
hurdled over submerged boulders, then 
sped in cascading rapids toward a water- 
fall which splashed downward twenty 
feet, through flying spray, to another 
mass of boulders in the river bed. 

At the hotel Caylor found Clarke was 
in his room making ready to take the 
train for the next town, He sent up 
his name, and in a few moments stood 
before the tall, slightly graying, well- 
dressed man, who was noted all over the 
country for the startling advertising 
stunts he executed for local people 
when the circus came to town. Near 
him, expertly packing their traveling 
bags, was his wife, Teresa, the daugh- 
ter of Mandara, a slim, brilliantly beau- 
tiful girl, with coal black hair and spark- 
ling laughing eyes. 

Caylor had never met Clarke, as the 
advertising man’s work was outside the 
circus on a percentage contract with 
Kennedy. But Clarke knew who Caylor 
was, and smiled as the young man re- 
lated his story of the disagreement with 
Mandara. 

“T hope you didn’t hurt him when 
you struck him,” said Teresa, when Cay- 
lor finished. 

Clarke waved away her anxiety. 
“Maybe a licking will do Mandara 
good,” he laughed. “Tve felt like tak- 
ing a couple of punches at him myself 
for the way he treated Teresa.” 

Teresa flashed one of her brilliant 
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smiles. “Dad’s never realized I’m a 
woman,” she explained. “He’s mad 
about me, and he didn’t want me to leave 
him and get married. But he’s all right; 
really he is. One of these days you'll 
see.” 

“All I’m asking is fair treatment for 
Van,” Caylor replied. “If he loses out 
with Kennedy, Van will be right up 
against it. I want to travel along with 
the show to be near him in case anything 
happens. Now, Clarke, how about a 
tight-wire walk over this place called 
Devil’s Step?” 

Clarke looked up from a cigar he was 
lighting and whistled in dismay. “Are 
you crazy, Billy? If you took a tum- 
ble there your life wouldn’t be worth a 
plugged nickel.” 

“That’s my business,” laughed Cay- 
lor, “Give me a reasonable cut on what 
you get and let me pull the stunt after 
the parade. It'll be a wow of an ad for 
the show. I'll do it if Kennedy keeps 
Van with the troupe and lets him go 
back to work.” 

Clarke looked serious. “It would be 
a whirlwind,” he admitted, “and I’d get 
a pile of jack for it. But, holy mack- 
erel!” 

“Don’t worry about me, Clarke. I'd 
be all sorts of a fool to step off that 
wire, wouldn’t I?” 

“You'd never come back alive to tell 
it.” Clarke looked at his wife. “What 
do you think of it, Teresa?” 

“T think it’s a fine thing for Billy to 
do for his friend. But ” She hesi- 
tated. 

“Tell you what, Clarke,” broke in 
Caylor. “Make it a condition with 
Kennedy that Mrs. Clarke goes into 
Van’s act. That ought to help hold the 
performers together. Kennedy should 
fall for it. Hes wild about publicity, 
and this stunt would get the show’s 
name in every newspaper in the coun- 
try.” 

“Td certainly like to go into the act,” 
mused Teresa. 
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“Then do your stuff, Clarke,” urged 
Caylor. 

Clarke was only half convinced. He 
was a big money maker, but he didn’t 
care to risk another man’s life to make 
it. Caylor argued, but the older man 
chewed the end of his cigar and re- 
mained silent. Teresa waited expect- 
antly. Finally Caylor grew stubborn. 

“All right, Clarke, if you don’t want 
to do it, I will. PII get enough to take 
care of Van and his family, too, if Ken- 
nedy lets the act out, until we get some- 
thing else. Van’s my pal; I'll go through 
for him.” 

“In that case,’ said Clarke, “I sup- 
pose I'll have to agree. If you're going 
to risk your life, I think I’ve got sales- 
manship enough to make Kennedy see 
the force of my argument. With Ter- 
esa in Van’s act, it ought to go over 
in great shape until Van rests up. Then 
maybe you can work your way back into 
ip 

“That’s what I’m counting on. And 
we can keep Mrs. Clarke in, too.” 
Caylor grasped Clarke’s hand. “To- 
morrow night we'll be in every news- 
paper in the country. Maybe the movies 
will fall for it. And Van——” 

“What about him?” asked Clarke, 
smiling at the young man’s enthusiasm. 

“Why, Van can go to sleep without 
worrying.” 

Clarke laughed aloud, “Yeah. With 
you risking your life over an eighty- 
foot drop with death at the bottom. 
That’s enough to make any sick man 
sleep,” he added, dryly. 


The parade in Clifton the next morn- 
ing was a greater sensation than any the 
town had ever witnessed. But it was 
not the blare of bands, the gaudily 
coloréd wagons, the closed cages of the 
animals, nor the gayly dressed men and 
women that made it so. Rather, it was 
the cool, handsome, blond young fellow, 
clad in silk tights, who rode a milk white 
horse preceded by three trumpeteers, 
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who blazed the way before him with sil- 
ver notes. 

The raucous voices of several men, 
who walked on each side, announced 
through megaphones that immediately 
after the parade Billy Caylor, the 
world’s greatest daredevil, would cross 
Devil’s Step on a tight wire. 

Men and women heard and gasped. 
They knew the stunt was possible; 
hadn’t some one tried something like it 
years. before at Niagara Falls? They 
cheered the announcement, and followed. 
it by laughter. They would not believe 
it, 

No one, even a circus daredevil, 
would be so foolish. Caylor smiled as he 
caught the note of unbelief. Over the 
chasm early that morning he had run a 
steel wire cable. In a few moments he 
would show them. 

Clarke, evidently, had done his work 
well with Kennedy. The parade led the 
people to the cliffside where it stopped 
so that Caylor could give his perform- 
ance. The crowd, massed at the top, 
was held back by ropes. Some, more 
eager than the rest, scrambled partly . 
down the cliffside. From innumerable 
points of vantage, people, palpitant and 
breathless, stretched their necks for a 
sight of the young man who was going 
to risk his life on the perilous walk. 

As Caylor, wrapped in a bathrobe, 
stood waiting, Clarke came up hurriedly. 

“Tve got a stand built, Billy, for 
some motion-picture operators. They'll 
catch you for the news reel. It juts out 
over the water, about thirty feet up, so 
they'll get a good shot of your entire 
walk.” 

“Are you sure it’s strong?” asked 
Caylor. “Td hate to see them dumped 
into that river.” 

“Its light, but strong. There'll be 
only two operators on it and Teresa.” 
Clarke grinned. “How about your 
wire?” 

“I put it up myself,” smiled Caylor. 

“That doesn’t mean anything. I'll tie 
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my handkerchief on it, which will show 
me whether it’s slipping. If it begins 
to slide, [’ll have men who'll check it.” 
Caylor laughed aloud. “Be sure it 
doesn’t slip too much. Everything’s all 
right with Kennedy, I suppose?” 
Clarke’s face fell. “Kennedy was 
right as silk, but Mandara put up a howl 
about Teresa going into the act. Said 
if she did, he would quit. I had to cut 
that out to save Van.” 
“Well, that’s something, anyway, But 
I wish Mrs, Clarke could go in!” t 
“Im afraid it can’t be done. Well, 
get going, Billy. Good luck. And 
for Heaven’s sake, watch your step, I 
couldn’t get down there to help you if 
you fall, and I doubt if any one would 
trust himself in that cataract.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BRINK OF DEATH. 


AYLOR threw off his bathrobe as 

Clarke leaned down to tie his hand- 

kerchief to the wire. Then he stepped 
to the edge of the cut. 

The sight of the wire walker in his 
white tights brought forth a round of 
cheers. Caylor bowed in acknowledg- 
ment. He looked down and saw a small 
portion of the end of Clarke’s stand. 
Leaning perilously outward, over a 
slight railing, was Teresa, clad in a red 
coat. She was staring upward. Cay- 
lor waved. He saw her arm go up in 
reply. Then, with his hands outstretched 
at his sides, he stepped out on the wire. 

What had been cheers a moment be- 
fore went into sudden quiet, as step by 
step, without a balancing pole, Caylor 
went forward over the water. Strain- 
ing outward the mass of humanity 
watched him, steeped in an uncanny si- 
lence. . 

Caylor looked down. He could see, 
far under him, the boiling waters as 
they rushed into the rapids which thun- 
dered down toward the waterfall. Up 
from their depths rose an occasional top 
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of a boulder around which the waters 
swirled in their mad haste to get past. 

He knew that a fall would mean al- 
most certain death. Even if he missed a 
boulder, the raging waters would snatch 
up his body and hurl it downward to- 
ward the waterfall unless he was strong 
enough to resist the clutching current. 

Caylor was used to heights and dan- 
ger. “The Sky High Kid.” His nick- 
name flashed through his mind. What 
were eighty feet with a good stout, wire 
beneath him? He laughed aloud. The 
wind caught and carried it back to the 
people on the bank. He missed a step, 
went down to his knees. He swayed, 
stumbled, righted himself. : 

He could hear the gasp that came 
from the straining audience. The good 
old bunk! There was never a wire 
walker who didn’t pull that stunt, and 
always came that gasp of fear. Again 
Caylor laughed aloud. 

A sudden blast of wind, coming 
through the cut, struck him. He had 
to brace himself against it. Step by 
step he went onward, leaning against 
the wind giving to its push, watching 
for its sudden cessation. The cable un- 
der his feet swayed from each move- 
ment of his body. 

A quarter of the way was passed. 
Caylor could almost feel the slackening 
of the tension among his onlookers. He 
didn’t want that. He'd have to keep 
them thrilled. He took three or four 
steps quickly, whirled to face sideways, 
balanced himself precariously on the 
swaying wire. The crowd groaned their 
protest. He turned about to face back 
toward the bank he had left. 

His eyes went to the handkerchief 
Clarke had tied around the wire. He 
saw it quiver, slip toward him. le felt 
the slackening of the wire under his 
feet, saw Clarke wave his hand toward 
some men at the tree around which the 
wire was wrapped. The men bent to 
their work. 

Up from below came a sudden cry, a 
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woman’s scream. Caylor looked down, 
as Teresa leaned far outward from the 
stand, her hand pointing toward the 
handkerchief. Then came a sound of 
splintering wood. A flash of red 
gleamed in the sunlight. 

Then down toward the water he saw 
the body of Teresa Clarke flash like a 
scarlet flame in her red coat and dis- 
appear from sight in the rushing mael- 
strom. Around her scattered the pieces 
of the broken railing through which she 
had crashed in her impulsive desire to 
warn him of his danger. 

He knew she had seen Clarke fix 
the handkerchief to the wire, that her 
eyes had been on it every second he’d 
been walking, fearing, dreading a slip. 
He flashed a glance at the bank. Hor- 
rified men were staring below. A 
woman screamed shrilly. Some one 
shouted for silence, warned the crowd 
not to unnerve the wire walker. His 
rope was steady beneath him. 

He turned sideways again. For an 
instant he glanced down, trying to pick 
a place free from boulders. Then, 
hands above his head, his white body 
clove the air, like a silver arrow, down 
toward the seething waters where death 
was grappling with the little girl in red 
who had volunteered to help him in his 
fight for Van. 

By a miracle he missed a boulder and 
sank out of sight. It seemed he would 
never come up. His lungs, filled with 
air, pounded painfully. His heart beat 
like a hammer against his chest. Around 
the green waters boiled and tore at him. 
With arms upturned, he fought to arise. 
He brought his head above the water, 
expelled the air from his Jungs. 

Treading, he stared around. Down 
the river he caught a flash of red, as the 
swirling waters grasped at Teresa to 
fling her downward. They dashed her 
in a maddening scarlet circle, beat her 
into the rocks, fought with her frail 
body. From somewhere he heard men 
shouting. 
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He struck out toward Teresa, beating 
back the waters with strong strokes. He 
choked as the water slapped into his 
open mouth through which he breathed. 
He fought through the torrent which 
grasped at him with long white curling 
fingers. 

He had only a few moments to rescue 
her. At any second she might be dashed 
against a boulder, crippled, or knocked 
unconscious. He called to her, but a 
smash of water sent his words choking 
back. She gave no sign she had seen 
him. She was struggling, making her 
tiny fight against superhuman odds. 
Her head sank beneath the waves. 

The sight sent him onward with re- 
newed strength. He reached the place 
where she had been, dived, his eyes open 
to catch a gleam of red in the dull green. 
His hand found her, brought her to the 
surface. 

“Steady! Steady!” His call rose 
over the noise of the battling rush of 
waves. 

The girl’s eyes were closed, but at 
the feel of Caylor’s arm, at the sound 


of his voice, she opened them. She 
looked up and smiled. 

“All right?” he managed to ask. 

Her reply came faintly. “All right. 
What’ll I do?” 

He felt a spark of admiration. She 


was a circus woman! Danger to her 
was like danger to him. It was her life. 
She faced it every day, every night. 

“Put your hands on my shoulders at 
the back. Hold tight. Try to keep your 
body up. We'll have to fight.” 

“Let’s go,” she said. 

He felt the steel grip of her muscu- 
lar hands digging into his shoulders. 

Inch by inch Caylor fought his way 
back toward the bank. His muscles 
trained by his daily work, strong as steel 
bands, ached from their unaccustomed 
labor. The girl helped him, lying quietly 
as she could on top of the water, fenc- 
ing off the boulders as they were dashed 
against them. 
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The fierce pull of the current tugged 
at them, swirled them back from their 
short advance, growled and lashed at 
them. Slowly they fought on. Billy 
had no idea how close to land he was. 
A cry came to him. He strained his 
ears to hear. Wild, filled with hope, 
urging him onward, the cry came again. 
It was the voice of Mandara. 

“He'll do it! Hell do it!” 

Caylor fought on in silence. 

Teresa’s voice came to him softly. 
“Just a little more, Billy. We’ll make 
1 

Down into the waters Caylor dug, 
fighting with all the strength that re- 
mained in him for just that little bit 
more that meant their lives. His chest 
grated against a submerged boulder. He 
pushed over it. Two more strokes— 
three! 

He felt his hand strike gravel. Out 
into the water rushed Clarke, . Some 
one caught Caylor’s hand, pulled him in- 
ward. Then as a black mantle came 
down to shut out the jagged cliff from 
his eyes, to drown the angry snarling 
noise of the baffled waters, came again 
the voice of Mandara: 

“He saved you! Thank Heaven!” 

After a long time Caylor opened his 
eyes. The struggle had sapped his 
strength, had taken its toll of all the 
power he had left in him. He was lying 
on a bed somewhere. Into his ears came 
the murmur of voices, the subdued 
sound of a woman sobbing. 

He stared around. Teresa was there, 
her head on Clarke’s shoulder, still clad 
in her drenched red cloak. At her side 
was Mandara. 

As full consciousness returned, Cay- 
lor struggled upward. He heard Man- 
dara’s voice, broken, humbled: 

“I want to be the first to thank you, 
kid. You saved my daughter’s life. I’ve 
forgotten everything else, Caylor.” 

The Sky High Kid grinned. “What 
about Van?” 

“Tt will all be fixed up, anyway you 
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want it.” Mandara’s black mustache 
rose in a smile. “Can. you come to the 
matinée? The crowd: will be wild to 
see you.” E E 

Caylor leaped upright from the bed. 
He swayed a little, but caught himself. 
“Matinée! I should say. so, Got to go 
on with my acts, haven’t I?” 

Down on his shoulder slapped Man- 
dara’s hand. Up to the ceiling rose his 


shout. “On with your acts? Special 
parade! Band! Announcement! The 
Sky High Kid! Let me see Kennedy 


try to stop me.” 

` “Holy bubbles!” exclaimed Caylor de- 
lightedly, “I wonder if we can get old 
Van there.” 

“We will,” promised Mandara, “if I 
have to bring him in on my back.” 


Settling the Argument 

SHE sat up in bed and clutched her 
husband’s arm. “Jack!” she whispered 
hoarsely. “Burglars!” 

“Nonsense!” 

“It isn’t nonsense! I tell you they’re 
downstairs !” 

“Well, I say they’re not!” 

“And I say they are!” 

“Gently, gently!” growled a deep- 
voiced stranger, popping his head in at 
the door. “Your husband’s right. We’re 
not downstairs, we’re upstairs. Good 
night.” 


Absolutely Impartial 


“THANK you very much, indeed!” 
said the well-dressed flapper in the bus, 
as a shabby man offered her his seat. 
“That was very kind of you.” 

The man blushed happily, then gave 
a number of other males a glare as he 
answered : 

“Not at all, miss, not at all. I know 
some men don’t give up their seats ex- 
cept to a pretty girl, but looks make no 
odds to me.” 

And everybody except the young girl 
smiled. 


COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


CHAPTER L 
LIMPING AND LAME. 


Genes T was raining at Churchill 
# Downs. Men in slickers 
tramped through the slushy 
j) mud between stables, dodging 

steaming thoroughbreds led 
back from morning work-outs. Feed 
trucks rumbled down the roadway, 
heavy wheels splashing humans and 
animals alike. There was plenty of 
confusion, for the track was exceed- 
ingly alive. That afternoon the Ken- 
tucky Oaks was to be run. 

A round-faced man, more than six 
feet high, plump, wet coat a bit too 
small, trudged down the road. Beside 
him was a slim young fellow hardly 
twenty. He walked with the aid of a 
single crutch. He was “Skeets” Mil- 
ligan, once an apprentice rider. This 
was his first trip to the Louisville 
course., 

“You sure you know the stable?” 
Skeets asked. 

“T ain’t deaf,” “Tallow” Perkins re- 
plied. “And the man said stable G. 
Reckon that’s it at the bend.” 


“Guess they'll let us see Chiquita?” 

“Come here to see her, didn’t we?” 

A brown horse broke out of line and 
swerved across Skeets’ path. The 
stableman yanked back, whereupon the 
horse broke loose. With the deceptive 
swiftness of an elephant Tallow 
Perkins gathered Skeets under one 
stout arm and side-stepped. 

“Oof! You big cow—lemme down!” 
Skeets protested. “Treatin’ me like I 
was a baby.” 

“Shore wouldn’t look good, after a 
horse steppin’ on you!” Tallow ob- 
served, letting Skeets down. “Shore 
wouldn't! Had time Pd watch ’em 
catch that bundle of dynamite. There 
she is—stable G. Look—even their 
pails and tubs are striped yaller and 
green!” 

The pair turned in, Tallow leading. 
They found their way barred by a stout 
picket line. Tallow pulled up and let 
Skeets under. Then he followed. 

As he straightened a heavy-set figure 
detached itself from the stable gloom 
and confronted them. “Outside,” he 
rasped. 

Tallow shoved his tiny companion to 
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the rear. 
inquired. 
“I said beat it,” the stable guardian 
elucidated, “or Pll knock you for-a row 
of pins.” 
Tallow looked down at this man with 
the typical bouncer’s face. “Reckon 
you wont knock me fur,” he com- 
mented. “Leastways, there’s nothing 
but atmosphere between us—if you 
want to try.” 
The guard produced a whistle, blew 
it. There was a scrambling of feet in 
the vicinity of the tackle room. Two 
men piled out, one clad in the yellow- 
and-green sweater worn by stable em- 
ployees. The other man was easily 
fifty and rather thin. 
He was the spokesman after taking 
in the scene, Tallow still obviously 
waiting for an attack. 
“What is it?’ he inquired, ; 
“This bozo sweeps in, chief, and 
tries to start trouble. So I blows my 
whistle, see!” 
“I see.” The man addressed as 
“chief” looked Tallow over thought- 
fully. “What do you want?” 
“Wanted to see the filly—Chiquita.” 
“Mr. Conroy send you?” 
“Who's he? Filly’s owner? 
Never seen him in my life.” 
“Why all the interest in one particu- 
lar horse?” 
“Pda tell the owner about that, Mr. 
Chief,” Tallow replied. 
The other man smiled. “I’m Felix 
Conroy. The man who stopped you 
is one of my guards. There’s a half 
_ million dollars’ worth of horseffesh in 
this building. I told Bird to stop every- 
body. Now—will you explain.” 

The guard wore a disgusted look. He 
had hoped for the reserves to hoist this 
hulk of a‘ countryman over the rope in 
the most approved manner of bouncing. 
Instead here was his employer inviting 
the transgressor to talk. 

“We came up all the way from Ten- 
nessee,” Tallow said. “Men Skeets. 


“Asking—or ordering?” he 


Nope. 
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Got in ‘last night. 
Chiquita.” > 

“So I gather,’ Conroy remarked 
dryly. “You can watch her this after- 
noon. For she’s certainly going to the 
post in the Oaks, mud or no mud.” 

“Me’n Skeets—we sort of wanted to 
see how that right leg healed after she 
got stuck in the bob wire.” 

Conroy jumped. He behaved as if 
some one had jabbed him with an over- 
size pin. 

Skeets had drawn beside the other 
caller, dark eyes gleaming. “Yes, sir, 
Mr. Conroy,” he spoke up. “When I 
owned her—yearling. She——’ 

Conroy held up his hand. The same 
look in his face had quieted more than 
one directors’ meeting. “You may go, 
Mr. Bird,” he said. Then to Tallow: 
“Would you. two mind going into the 
tackle room. We can talk more— 
privately.” 

The owner closed the door and 
turned the thumb latch. His sweater- 
clad companion crossed the floor and 
pulled down the window. 

Then Conroy offered seats. “Dry 
out by the stove. Had a small fire all 
morning.” He indicated the other man, 
“Ham Todd—my trainer. You were 
speaking about barbed wire——” 

“Ain’t no horse expert myself,” Tal- 
low said. “Raise dairy cattle. Sell 
milk. But Skeets here—he’s my buddy. 
Him and his pap used to winter on my 
place. Pap died two years ago. Left 
him the yearling. Got hurt y 

“I thought,” Conroy interrupted, 
“that there werent so many Bolivar 
horses. Miller, Bolivars owner, is 
racing about half of them himself. Just 
a lucky few outsiders bred to that 
horse.” 

“Tt’s all in the blue book,” Skeets 
spoke up. “Lissen, Mr. Conroy. You 
bought Chiquita two months ago. Clem 
Sawyer sold her to you—I know.” 

“He ought to,” Tallow interposed. 
“Sawyer took that filly away from 


Just wanted to see 
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Skeets while he was all. bunged up and 
afraid he’d lose his leg.” 

Ham Todd had opened a chest and 
was turning back the pages of a heavy 
book rapidly. “Here it is,” he said. 
“Chiquita—by Bolivar out of Mexican 
Dowager. Breeder, T. H. Milligan.” 

“His pap,’ Tallow commented. 

Todd flushed, “I’m sorry, Mr. Con- 
roy. But I understood all along that 
Clem Sawyer owned Mexican Dowager 
at the time. He used to.” 

“Dad bought her,” Skeets explained. 
“Once he did Mr. Miller a big favor. 
And when my old man said he’d love 
to own a Bolivar horse, Mr. Miller had 
him send Mexican Dowager over. 

“Well, maybe we wasn’t stuck up 
when a filly turned up. We had a 
couple of fair horses then and I was 
learning to ride. Got my card and we 
went to New Orleans for the winter. 
Guess dad was already half gone. Had 
to come back. Tallow took us in and 
dad faced his last barrier.” 

“Tt was flu,’ Tallow interrupted. 
“Just like that, he went.” 

“Men Tallow,” Skeets continued 
leaning forward as he warmed to his 
subject, “figured we’d train Chiquita— 
we'd named her early—and I’d do the 
ridin’. Kept her out on a run by her- 
self and an old mare Tallow owned. 
She was a keen yearling. Could out- 
run the mare by fall and come at 
you on the run when you’d whistle. 
You ought to see her when shed go 
through your pockets for choc’late 
candy. Crazy about it!” 

“One day,” Tallow spoke up, “I took 
a notion to patch the fences. And a 
crazy darky dumped a roll of bob wire 
in the wrong pasture. The roll busted 
when he histed it over the fence and 
it got all tangled up and spread out.” 

“In the filly’s run?” Conroy inquired. 

“Yes, sir,’ Skeets said. “Chiquita 
got into the habit of racin’ from one 
end of the pasture to the other. She 
was a purty sight. Me’n Tallow both 
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knew we had something born to speed. 
Lots of folks passin’ along the road 
would stop to see her. 

“I was over by the barn messing with 
a hay rake when I happened to look out 
across the pasture. Tallow was up in 
the loft, bossing the hay-baling crew.” 

“They was baling downstairs,” Tal- 
low put in. “I was making that fool 
Jim boy rake it all up at one time.” 

“All at once,” Skeets continued, “I 
saw the filly go down. Right in the 
corner where the wire was dumped. 
When she didn’t get up I guessed what 
happened. Tallow came running when 
I yelled, but I was in front. 

“That old mare was right close. Be- 
fore she knew it I was on her back and 
kicking her slats. We went lumbering 
across that pasture with Tallow and 
his hands following.” 

“They went down at the gully— 
splits half the pasture,” Tallow said. 
“Skeets busted his leg. When I got to 
him he was sittin’ up and beggin’ me to 
go on and save the filly.” 

“Sawyer told me it was a wire cut,” 
Conroy observed. “But he didn’t in- 
dicate it was serious.” 

“I ain’t no horse doctor,’ Tallow 
replied; “but that filly looked like some- 
thing with a hind leg run through a 
choppin’ machine. I got her out and 
Jim led her back to the barn. Then’ I 
picked Skeets up. Real bad day for 
me,” he concluded. “Had to shoot the 
mare, too.” 

“What did you do—with Chiquita?” 
Todd demanded. 

“That boy nursed her,” Tallow said. 
“Soon’s he could hobble on crutches he 
was out in the stable messin’ around 
Chiquita. Rubbed her leg with dope till 
the swellin’ went out. Kept up his 
rubbin’ till she could put her foot down. 
*Bout the time she was turnin’ two she 
could cut capers like a well horse. Then 
Skeets lost his head. Sold the last race 
horse to old ‘Umbrella’ Mike Haggan 
and took Chiquita to New Orleans.” 
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THATS where my leg started givin’ 

~ me thunder again,’ Skeets said. 
“Had to go to a hospital. While I was 
there Clem Sawyer came out and of- 
fered to take the filly to his stable and 
look out for me. Said he was goin’ 
to give me a job ridin’. 

“One day he brought ‘Blink’ Croslin, 
his stableman, over and handed me a 
paper. It said Clem was willing to pay 
me two thousand dollars a year to ride. 
Clem had five hundred bucks for an 
advance. Said I’d need it to pay off 
hospital bills. I took it. And when he 
gimme the paper to sign I noticed it 
was all folded up—just a dotted line 
showin’. 

“When I got out and went over to 
report, Blink Croslin gimme the air. 
‘We don’t want you around,’ he told 
me. 

“<All right,’ I comes back. ‘Gimme 
my filly then,’ 

“Clem came up. He laughed at me. 
‘Try and get that filly,’ he dares, Then 
he shows me a bill of sale Pd signed, 
with Blink’s name as witness.” 

Skeets’ shoulders drooped. “I 
guess,” he said, “that’s about all. Ex- 
cept I sort of got a touch of bum lungs 
and went back to Tallow. Better now. 
And the docs say a coupla operations 
will have me walking O. K.” 

Conroy gazed out the window for 
quite a while. The rain had stopped 
and sunlight was streaming from be- 
tween broken cloud masses. “I 
thought,” he muttered, “things like that 
happened in the movies, or plays. Did 
‘you talk with any lawyer?” 

“T did,” Tallow replied. “Sent Judge 
Ewing to see Sawyer. Reckon there 
wasn’t a chance, judge said. ‘Lowed 
we'd have to prove there was a switch 
on Skeets. And that would be pow’- 
ful hard to do. 

“I aint got much money,” Tallow 
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added. “And I got a faith in the Lord 
helpin’ get even. But all we wanted 
to-day was just to let Skeets look at the 
filly. I think he’s entitled to that.” 

Conroy rose. “You are,” he af- 
firmed. “At forty-five minutes after 
four o'clock this afternoon Chiquita 
gets her first real test. She won the 
Lexington Futurity last: fall, if you re- 
member, after a spill among the leaders. 

“To-day the track’s heavy. And 
there are some stout-hearted fillies en- 
tered. Ham and I have been concerned 
for weeks because the filly’s leg puffs 
out after work-outs above six furlongs. 
You’ve told us why. It may be TIl 
scratch Chiquita from the Oaks.” 

“Now that would be real turrible,” 
Tallow observed. “Nearly as bad as 
losing entirely—like Skeets did.” 

Bird, the stable guard, watched with 
bulging eyes as his employer led the 
way back to the filly’s stall. Conroy 
went further. He caused Chiquita to 
be led out. 

Skeets clung to Tallow Perkins’ arm. 
“Td know her,” he whispered. “Any- 
where.” 

“Grown wp a heap,” Tallow replied. 
“Race horses wouldn’t look much good 
pulling my milk wagons. Don’t look 
pow’ ful.” 

Skeets let himself down, slim fingers 
feeling above the hock where a small 
scar was visible. “Looks the same,” 
he reflected. Skeets looked up at Con- 
roy. “You got anything against me 
kind of rubbing her leg—for a while.” 

Conroy hesitated. He was usually a 
man of quick decisions, Now it was 
running through his mind whether 
other owners would laugh at him or not. 
Conroy had his pride. And still Tal- 
low and Skeets were convincing. He 
knew Ham Todd felt the same way. 
Also Conroy knew Clem Sawyer. 
“That boy,” he whispered to his trainer, 
“loves Chiquita.” 

Todd nodded. 
truth. I felt it.” 


“He’s telling the 
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“You can stay around, as long as 
you like,” Conroy told Skeets. “PI 
give orders to pass you in. And if you 
want a job, looking after her, it’s 
yours.” 

Skeets looked up at Tallow Perkins. 
But that worthy shook his round head 
slowly. “Reckon you can take that 
offer later, Skeets. But not now.” 

Skeets straightened up after a while. 
They were alone now, save for Bird, 
who reclined upon a bench at the side 
of the tackle room. “You big cheese,” 
he fumed, “buttin’ in when I was talkin’ 
to Mr. Conroy. Trust you to try an’ 
mess up folks.” 

“What'd I do?” Tallow demanded. 
“Aim for a feller to stay dumb alla 
time? I just scotched for you when 
you run out of wind.” 

“You make me 
Say, Tallow, look at her. 
me. I'll swear she does.” 

“What about her leg?” demanded his 
more practical companion. 

“Nothing. Ol Mexican Dowager 
used to puff up around. the hocks after 
every run. Gets it from her. Tallow— 
me’n you are gonna see some fun to- 
day. Filly wouldn’t work out fast on a 
dry track, an’ they’re kinda doubtful. 
You recollect how she ran when the 
pasture would get muddy. Let’s risk a 
little money on her.” 

“Huh? You mean bet? Reckon you 
wouldn’t say that if you ever milked as 
many cows as I have—or rooted up sas- 
safras bushes. No, siree.”’ 

“Good night! Hear you talk a fel- 
ler’d never think you backed that couple 
of flop-eared hounds to lick Squire 
Daughtry’s pair.” 

“They was hounds. 
game I know.” 

“Racin’s a game I know, you big 
stiff !” 


sick—sometimes. 
She knows 


hod that’s a 


“Well——” Tallow was weakening. 
“Maybe a dollar.” 
“A dollar!” Skeets leaned against 


the stall partition and shouted with 
TN—8B 


.chubby face. 
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laughter. “Listen at that gambling 
man cut loose! Why, you baby-faced 
sap—they don’t sell tickets under two 
dollars. Lissen—let’s bet a century 
note on the nose.” 

“Once I saw a hundred dollars—all 
at one time,’ Tallow mused. “Medi- 
cine show. Walked four miles into 
town after Uncle Tom Medford told 
me about it.” 

Skeets appeared ready to blow up. 
Then he grinned. “T1 bet,” he said. 
“You’d loan me some jack, wouldn't 
ya ad 

“How much?” Tallow’s hand: was in 
his trousers pocket. 

“Twenty. And no questions asked.” 

“No bettin’. Honest?” 

“No bettin’. This is an investment.” 

The money changed hands. Then 
Skeets led the way out to a bench. It 
was nearing twelve o'clock and both 
began to think of eating. Engrossed in 
this new problem they sauntered away. 

Tallow was discussing the cost of 
so many stable buildings when he 
paused suddenly. “Wait,” he com- 
manded. 

Bird looked up sourly as Tallow 
strode up to him. “I’m a peaceful 
man,” he announced. “Name’s Tallow 
Perkins.” 

“Aw—jump in the lake,” growled 
Mr. Bird. “I ain’t got orders to hug 
and kiss you.” 

A hurt look overspread Tallow’s 
“Kind of hate to have 
anybody makin’ wise cracks to me. No- 
body ‘cept Skeets Milligan. Just 
thought I’d tell you next time you tell 
me to jump in the lake, I’m a-goin’ 
to knock you from here to there. Hard 
to understand?” 

Mr. Bird nodded. But he restrained 
his tongue. Tallow’s mild blue eyes 
had something rather hard in them. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant to receive a jolt 
from that hamlike fist. “I ain’t pick- 
ing no fuss with you,” the guard said. 
“All I ask is to be let alone.” 
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“That,” Tallow reminded him pleas- 
antly, “is all I ever asked of you.” 

“What'd you say to that guinea?” 
Skeets asked. ‘Looked peeved.” 

“Was. And is,” Tallow admitted. 
“But not enough. Trouble with a lot 
of folks, Skeets—they don’t get peeved 
enough.” 

They showed their tickets to the in- 
field gate custodian and crossed the in- 
field. The sun was shining bright 
enough now. Tractors were chatter- 
ing up the track with steel spiked drags 
in their wake. 

“Heavy track,” Skeets predicted, 
“but not muddy exactly. Chiquita can 
do it. She’s got enough of Mexican 
Dowager and Bolivar’s. mud-running 
streak to do it.” 

“I see Conroy,” Tallow announced. 
“Him and that close-mouthed trainer 
of hisn. They’re waitin’ for us.” 

“We were starting back to hunt you 
up,” Conroy said a few moments later. 
“Thought I’d tell you Chiquita’s going 
—for certain.” 

“That’s mighty fine of you, Mr. Con- 
roy,” Tallow observed. “Skeets fig- 
ures there won't be anything wrong. 
Said the filly’s legs always puffed up 
after runnin’.” 

Conroy seemed in a hurry. He felt 
into his vest pocket and handed over 
a card to Skeets. “If you want to, I 
can give you some work,” he said. 
“And, by the way, Sawyer’s betting 
quite a sum of money against Chiquita. 
Backing War Paint.” 

“Quite a sum is how much?” Tallow 
inquired. 

“Probably two thousand. 
three.” 

They crossed over into the main- 
stand area. Tallow stopped abruptly. 
“You reckon that man was kiddin’ 
me?” - 


Perhaps 


“Why ?” 
“Why? Bettin? two thousand dol- 
lars. I couldn’t raise no more’n that 


on my farm down at the bank. And 
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it’s a good farm, too. Idea of a man 
gambling that much at one time.” 

“Lissen.” Skeets wasn’t laughing 
now. His eyes were aglow as he 
thought of waiting pari mutuel win- 
dows. “Lissen. I know you think 
half I’ve been tellin’ you is hooey. Mr. 
Conroy will bet at least five thousand, 
if he decides to plunge at all. That’s 
real goods, Tallow. I saw my old man 
rake in three grand one afternoon. 
And the next he dropped it—and then 
some. Chiquita wins the Kentucky 
Oaks, Clem Sawyer’s well in the hole. 
That'll be sweet enough to me.” 

“Sweet enough? You got five hun- 
dred bucks for the filly, huh? And you 
say Conroy paid fifteen thousand to 
Sawyer. ‘Pd say you was a long ways 
from collectin—and that bird losin’. 
Better pray for him to make a clean- 
up.” 

_ “Aw, talk about somethin’ we can 
do. How’d we ever hook that bird?” 

“T don’t know,” Tallow said. “One 
thing, I ain’t ever seen Clem Sawyer.” 

Skeets led the way to the hundred- 
dollar machines. He pointed to a squat 
figure with wide-brimmed hat and 
clipped mustache regarding the mutuels 
thoughtfully. “Thats him—Clem 
Sawyer. Now you know why I never 
bucked him, don’tcha ?” 

Tallow nodded soberly. “Tough 
hide,” he agreed. “And he owes four- 
teen thousand and five hundred dollars 
to the Tallow and Skeets Collection 
Agency.” 

Tallow stepped forward suddenly. 
Skeets, amazed, saw his companion 
confront Clem Sawyer, saw that gentle- 
man glance at the intruder and frown. 

“Well, sir?” he demanded. 

“Reckon you don’t know me from 
Adam’s off ox,” Tallow said affably. 
“T’m a friend of a boy known as Skeets 
Milligan. Reckon you ain’t forgot him, 
have you?” 

Sawyer nodded assent. 
remember.” 


“T seem to 
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“Forgettin’ so soon?” 
pression was that of surprise. “After 
stealin’ Chiquita from the boy?” 

Sawyer’s face turned a deep red. He 
spluttered something about Tallow’s be- 
ing drunk—or crazy. 

“Kind of like to warn folks,’ Tallow 
continued, “That’s Skeets—still on 
his crutches. I’m a-goin’ to help him 
collect fourteen thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars. Figure it'll take me 
some time. Aim to learn horse racin’ 
from the ground up, then I’m goin’ to 
collect, Mr. Sawyer. Good day. But 
not good-by.” 


CHAPTER III. 
PLACING BETS, 


TALLOW strode through the crowd, 

leaving Sawyer in a sort of daze. 
He put an arm about Skeets’ shoulder. 
“Let’s go down and let me learn some- 
thin’ about how you bet.” 

“What'd you tell him?” Skeets asked. 

“Me? Oh. I just served first notice 
on him. Kind of customary to warn a 
feller where I was raised. Not the 
two-dollar ones, Skeets. The twenties. 
Aim to bet a little myself.” 

They bought hot dogs and cold drinks 
as Skeets explained how the track 
operators handled all betting by-means 
of the pari mutuel system. Tallow tried 
to understand, but it was plain he 
didn’t. 

Wherefore Skeets selected an entry 
in the first race. “Victory Boy,” he 
said. “We'll bet him to place.” 

“Whats that—you mean bettin? on 
him to lose the race?” 

“To run second, sure.” 


“Funny to me,’ Tallow mused. 
“Ain’t that them goin’ to the post 
now?” 


Skeets showed him Victory. “Red 
and gold colors. You ought to be able 
to follow them. Dark brown horse.” 

It was a dash for two-year-olds at 
five furlongs, Victory broke in front 


Tallow’s ex-_ 
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and was never headed. Tallow saw the 
red and gold out in front and watched 
Skeets shout his exultation with dis- 
may, “You bet him to run second,” 
Tallow reminded. ‘‘Reckon you ain’t 
got much room to yell about it.” 

“Why you dumb sap! When a horse 
wins they pay off on all three places, 
win, place and show.” 

“Looks like we might as well have 
bet him to win,” Tallow observed. 

Skeets never answered that. But he 
achieved fair success in explaining the 
mysteries of pari-mutuel racing by the 
time the Aourth race was over. 

“Kentucky Oaks comes next,” he 
said, trembling in his eagerness to get 
to the paddock. “Let’s get up close. 
We can see ’em saddle Chiquita. And 
you can see the totalizers marking up 
the odds.” 

Ham Todd was waiting in the second 
stall from the end. Skeets pointed the 
way and Tallow made the opening. 
Presently they were against the pad- 
dock railing. And Skeets was pointing 
at the filly with a-blazed face circling 
the tanbark. 

They identified other entries, Colum- 
bia, Diana, Merchant Lass and Sucre. . 
Tallow was interested in them all. But 
Skeets never raised his eyes from 
studying the filly. He was clinging to 
the fence when Conroy entered, 

“Maybe,” Tallow suggested, “I’d bet- 
ter go over to the window and put up 
my bet,” 

“Take my twenty,” Skeets said. “The 
one I borrowed for an—investment. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 

Tallow grinned. He was about to 
turn when a group of men shoved 
through the throng. “Thats him,” a 
voice proclaimed, “beside the crippled 
fellow. He’s the one who picked my 
pocket.” 

It was a full second before Tallow 
understood Clem Sawyer, behind a trio 
of detectives, meant him. “Why, you 
rat,” he bellowed. “Don’t you accuse 
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me of stealin’. I'll break every bone 
in your carcass.” 

Sawyer drew back, out of range. “I 
told you the man was dangerous-look- 
ing,” he said. “Better watch him.” 

Tallow realized resistance was out of 
the question. His wrath gave way to 
perplexity. The officers seized his 
wrists while the third one patted vari- 
ous pockets in search for weapons. 
“Take him to the office,” was the order. 
“Maybe he didn’t have time to ditch 
his loot.” 

A crowd tagged after the men. But 
Skeets had worked through them and 
got to Tallow. “Don’t talk,” he cried 
to his friend. “Don’t say anything. 
PIL get help.” 

Conroy had noted the disturbance but 
had not identified Tallow. Now he 
heard a voice calling his name. “Mr. 
Conroy—please, sir jb 
time for the jockeys to come down 
from quarters. Annoyed, the owner 
glanced into the crowd. He saw Skeets 
Milligan. “Please, sir—it’s me.” 

“Four hundred and twenty dollars,” 
an officer reported after going through 
Tallow’s pockets. ‘Looks like he made 
a good haul. All of it yours. Mr. Saw- 


yer?” 
Clem did some quick thinking. 
“Really, I don’t know. My roll was 


gone and this fellow went away in a 
hurry. I think that amount is approxi- 
mately correct.” 

They were about to hand the bills 
over when Conroy strode in, Skeets at 
his heels. The owner nodded to the 
track secretary, then addressed the de- 
tective sergeant. “What charges have 
you against this man, sergeant?” 

“Grand larceny. We took four hun- 
dred bucks off him. Picked Mr. Saw- 
yer’s pocket.” 

“Who said so?” 

The officers were surprised. They 
looked, to Clem Sawyer for support. 
Clem was silent. 

“I know Mr. 


Perkins,” Conroy 


It was about. 
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snapped. “And I’m vouching for him. 
Stock man. From Tennessee. You 
ready to swear that he got your money, 
Sawyer?” 

Clem was pale. He swallowed hard. 
“Now look here, Mr. Conroy. Some- 
body got my money. And this—this 
man was around.” 

“Quite likely. Rather a good crowd 
here to-day. Is that your money, Mr. 
Sawyer?” Conroy barked out that last 
question. 

Sawyer backed away. “Maybe I 
made a mistake,” he muttered. After 
that the detectives were quick to release 
Tallow. They went further. Apolo- 
gies were made. And Tallow, his good 
humor returned, accepted them cheer- 
fully. 

“What made him do that?” Conroy 
demanded. “Sawyer acted like a 
frightened man.” 

“Tallow warned him,’ Skeets ex- 
plained. “Told him he was gonna col- 
lect fourteen thousand five hundred 
bucks on Chiquita.” 

“Good idea of Clem’s,” Conroy re- 
flected. “If they ever bounced him for 
a pickpocket he’d never come around a 
track again. There goes the bugle.” 
Conroy broke into a trot. 

“The big stiff,’ Skeets growled. 
“Gimme your arm, Tallow. I gotta 
hustle and see ’em lead Chiquita out.” 

They made it by dint of Tallow’s 
virtually carrying Skeets through the 
close-packed crowd. But they got there 
in time to see Ham Todd hoist Guy 
Packard, cream of Eastern jockeys, into 
the saddle. 

Skeets eyed the green and yellow 
silks wistfully. “Gee, Tallow, maybe 
some day I can have folks lookin’ at me 
like that.” 

“Reckon you might have been sit- 
tin’ up there on the filly, with your own 
colors on,” Tallow grumbled, “if it 
hadn’t been for that crook of a Saw- 
yer.” i 

Conroy saw them and waved a greet- 
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ing as he walked behind the string, 
headed for the track. Tallow and 
Skeets flowed with the crowd as it fil- 
tered between the stands to watch the 
coming race. 

“Excuse me a minute,” Tallow called. 
He bowled over lesser men in his haste 
and the hundred-dollar mutuels were 
his goal. 

He was back in a moment. “Well,” 
Skeets asked, “what’d you do?” 

“Bought these. Real purty, ain’t 
they?” Tallow exhibited four paste- 
board slips, blue in color. Skeets 
caught sight of the numerals thereon. 
He whistled. “Gee—if you ain’t the 
plunger! Say, didja know them’s hun- 
dred-dollar tickets?” 

“They didn’t hand me back any 
change. Reckon I can trust your word. 
Said they won’t beat the filly, didn’t 
you?” 

Skeets groaned. “How’d I know you 
was shootin’ the roll?” 

“She’s plumb shot,” Tallow replied 
contentedly. “Said Chiquita’s name in 
a hurry, sos I wouldnt lose my 
nerve.” 

Once more they reached the track 

~ fence, buying sandwiches on the way. 
“Look* at her,” Skeets murmured, in- 
dicating the Conroy filly. ‘Tallow, 
which had you rather have? A horse 
like that, or a fine cow?” 

“Cows give milk every day,” Tallow 
remarked. “Looks like to me you have 
to spend a heap of money on a horse 
for a race every week or so. Ain't 
steadylike. Pow’ful interesting, though. 
Yore filly’s third, ain’t she?” 

“Columbia’s at the rail. She’s ‘favo- 
rite in the totalizer list. Two to one. 
Merchant Lass is second. Eight to 
one. Chiquita’s four to one. Second 
choice. The one kicking up such a row 
on the outside is Diana. Red-hot tip 
out on her.” 

“Got her back to the others,” Tallow 
commented. “Never win a race in the 
wrong direction.” 
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“They're leading her up the right 
way. She’s—they’re off!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER THE WIRE. 


GREETS got up on the rail. His 

crutch clattered to the ground and 
Tallow stooped to pick it up. ‘She’s 
third yet,” Skeets shrilled. “Layin’ 
back. Oh, you Packard !—let Columbia 
run herself out!” 

“Columbia’s beatin’ 
Tallow shouted. ‘Look. 
out in front.” 

“This ain't the home stretch,” Skeets 
retorted. - “An’ it’s a mile and eighth 
long. Attaboy, Packard! You know 
your oats.” 

Chiquita was running smoothly. 
Skeets trembled like a leaf as he 
watched the Conroy entry, a full length 
out from the rail, lapped on Merchant 
Lass, her rider with the line wrapped 
double about his wrists. “My baby!” 
he crooned. “You're still mine. Show 
em something, sweet girl!” 

Tallow continued to munch on his 
sandwich. He stared as Skeets let his 
fall in crumpled bits. “Pure waste,” 
he moaned, wondering vaguely if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to purchase an- 
other one just after the finish. This 
was Tallow’s third sandwich since the 
noon lunch. 

Over the heads of others lining the 
rail Tallow caught sight of the thunder- 
ing field going up the back stretch. He 
gathered from Skeets’ shouting that 


the others,” 


She’s way 


-~ Chiquita was third and within strik- 


ing distance of Columbia. Oh, well, if 
Skeets felt there was hope, there must 
be. Tallow had lost a lot of his when 
Columbia jumped into that early tead. 
He was yet to learn that front runners 
very seldom win races of any distance. 
Unless, of course, such thoroughbreds 
outclass their field. 

Now the roar of the crowd increased. 
It was more intense, somehow, warn- 
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ing. A crowd always backs the logical 
winner. Columbia was that horse. 
Skeets was pounding somebody’s hat. 
He was repeating Chiquita’s name over 
and over. 

Tallow raised on tiptoe, to scan the 
upper turn in its entirety, to the disgust 
of persons in his rear. 

He saw three thoroughbreds very 
close in the lead. The colors were a 
blur to him. But Skeets whirled. 
“Tallow—my filly’s third yet and a half 
length on Columbia.” 

“Not enough,” Tallow grunted and 
ate the last of his sandwich. That race, 
for him, was decided. Any filly, how- 
ever good, which stayed third for prac- 
tically a mile, couldn’t be expected to 
do anything in the last quarter. He 
watched the leader against the rail. 
Then Tallow saw something, the jock- 
ey’s green-and-yellow silks now plain to 
the eye, coming down the center of the 
track like a house afire. 

“Dad gum!” he blurted. “She’s a- 
goin’ to beat that other horse.” 

Swelling his mammoth chest, Tallow 
deflated his lungs in one prolonged 
“Whoo-oop!” which could be heard 
over in the stable area. 

There have been many exhibitions of 
plain and fancy rooting at Churchill 
Downs. But the most nerve-shattering 
- one undoubtedly was Tallow’s demon- 
stration. As Tallow went into action 
Skeets became dumb. “Chi-quit-er !” 
he bellowed. “Come on home. Whoo- 
oopee!” 

Felix Conroy vowed later that Tal- 
low scared the filly so much that she 
outran the field. Whatever the cause, 
Chiquita went into the lead at the eighth 
pole. And the filly kept it. Packard 
never had to swing his whip. Alert, he 
kept his eye on the tiring Columbia as 
his mount swept down between the 
lanes of roaring humanity. 

“Chi-quit-er !’’ Tallow bawled for the 
last time. Then he tugged at Skeets. 
“She won all right, didn’t she?” 
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Skeets nodded, face aglow. “Like 
she always ran,” he cried. “She won 
the Oaks.” Then the tiny figure slid 
to the ground beside the fence and 
Skeets began to sob. 

Somebody bent over the youth and 
laughed. Him Tallow sent spinning 
backward with a contemptuous flip of 
one hand. “Come on, buddy,” Tallow 
said. “We ain’t done so bad on our 
excursion to Kentucky. Reckon they'll 
pay off on them tickets of mine, won’t 
they?” 

“She was mine,” Skeets quavered. 
“Tallow, when Chiquita came down— 
out in front of everything—TI felt like 
Pd give a whole leg to—to have her 
mine again.” 

Tallow patted his companion’s shoul- 
der. “You gave one leg—for her,” he 
reminded. ‘“Reckon you ought to hunt 
up Mr. Conroy, soon’s this shebang is 
over, and take that job he offered.” 

They watched Chiquita receive the 
floral decoration and then be led away 
to the stable. Afterward Tallow, under 
Skeets’ guidance, went to the pari 
mutuel pay-off window. Chiquita paid 
slightly better than three to one. 

Tallow regarded the stack of hun- 
dred-dollar bills thoughtfully. “Lets 
go somewheres—real soon,” he sug- 
gested, “and have a real meal. I ain't 
been havin’ nothin’ but snacks all day.” 

“T c-couldn’t eat—if you had a gun 
drawn on me,” Skeets replied. “Say, 
Tallow, I’m awful glad you made some 
money on your trip. And say, you big 
cheese, don’t ever risk all your jack 
on my word. I ain’t no almanac.” 

“My money!” Tallow was puzzled. 

“Yeah. I’m speaking about that 
four hundred bucks you put up on the 
filly.” 

“Oh,” Tallow chuckled, “that’s my 
first collection off Clem Sawyer.” 

“Bettin’ against him ain’t collectin’,” 
Skeets reminded. 

“Ain't it? What if you’re bettin’ 
Sawyer’s own money against himself?” 
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“Say.” Skeets halted, leaning on his 
crutch. “Quit talkin’ riddles.” 

Tallow laughed uproariously. “My 
money,” he said, “is in the hotel safe, 
Skeets. This stack of bills is a-goin’ 
to send you to the hospital—fore you 
take Mr. Conroy’s job. They’re a-goin’ 
to fix up your leg. And Sawyer’s pay- 
in’. Don’t understand, huh?. Well, I 
didn’t pick his pocket. No, siree. But 
he stole Chiquita from you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. But I don’t——” 

“Hold your horses! Clem owes you 
fourteen thousand and five hundred 
dollars. Oh, he did. Now its fourteen 
thousand and fifty.” 

Tallow was enjoying himself im- 
mensely. His round face assumed the 
most innocent expression possible. 
“Still don’t understand, huh? Well, 
when I walked up to Sawyer before the 
race he was counting a stack of bills. 
I just took a bunch away from him and 
walked off. Figured he was the kind 
of fellow who'd accuse me of pickin’ 
his pocket, but wouldn’t admit, to folks 
he knowed, that a feller could walk up 
and take money out of his hand. I took 
four hundred and fifty dollars out of 
his hand—real slow—while I told him 
the Tallow and Skeets collection agency 
was just warmin’ up.” 


Skeets laughed. “Tallow, sometimes 
I don’t think you are such a dumb guy, 
after all.” Skeets sobered, “Tallow, 
Clem ain’t the kind to let you get away 
with that. I know him. Hes liable to 
have you pulled yet.” 

“Well,” Tallow replied, “maybe he 
didn’t see me take that money out- 
right. Had his hand full when I started 
talkin’. Kind of figure he didn’t know 
he’d lost any till after I left. Reckon 
itd be as hard to prove I took money 
out of his hand and him lookin’, as it is 
for you to prove you didn’t sell Chi- 
quita to him.” 

“Maybe,” Skeets conceded. “But 
he'll get even.” 

“Let him.” Tallow hummed, a habit 
of-his when contented with his handi- 
work. “Reckon I'll hotfoot it down 
home and rent the place out to Sid 
Jenkins. Then PI come back. You 
ought to be out of the hospital by then. 
An’ ridin’ for Conroy—a little anyhow. 
Maybe,” he reflected, “TIl buy a horse 
or two. An’ let you do the ridin’ and 
trainin’. Kind of like this game.” 

Tallow eyed a group of figures en- 
tering the track restaurant. A tan- 
talizing odor of coffee and cooking as- 
sailed his nostrils. “Come on, buddy,” 
Tallow invited, “here’s where we eat.” 


WIND TUNNEL 


At Langley Field, Virginia, there has been put into commission the largest wind 
tunnel for testing airplanes in the world. It 1s used as an aid to experts in 
increasing the speed of our American planes. 

The planes in the tunnel can be properly tested at a wind pressure equal to 
that which they would be under at tremendous speed in the air. The engineers 
have already carried out several important experiments of this nature. 

Among these are the head resistance of the motor and the fuselage compared 


with that of the bare fuselage. Also it was found that the “drag” of the landing | 


gear was very great—more so than had been heretofore anticipated. 
To aid in limiting the wind resistance of the landing gear what are known as 
“pants” have been designed. Other designers are working on retractable landing 


gear which will eliminate the resistance. 


One thing that makes this tunnel so efficient in aiding aviation experiments is 
that it is large enough to accommodate the plane itself rather than a model. 
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OUT AND ON 


By Peter A. Lea 


IVE me the road that leads up to a height, 
A hardy climb along a windswept ledge, 
Through deep green woods, across a desert’s edge, 
Along the banks of streams in headlong flight, 
Past silent canyons dim in broad daylight. 


The narrow path that’s ever winding up, 
Toward higher summits tipped with silver cloud, 
Where there is never any jostling crowd, 
Where wild things creep and freely drink and sup, 
And Nature holds her freshest, brimming cup! 


Oh, not for me the lowland or the mall, 
Where mist and fog are prone to pitch their camp. 
Give me a pack, a windblown pine-knot lamp, 

That I may go out where the far trails call, 

Where earth and air and sky and life are all! 
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HE mountain laurel bordering 
fm the little outcropping of rock, 
high above No Business 
$ Creek, quivered slightly. All 

the rest of the foliage, even 
the tops of the big pine and cedar trees, 
remained motionless under the hot sun. 

The sound of a revolver shot inter- 
rupted the peaceful stillness of the 
lonely hill country. Again the laurel 
bushes quivered. After a moment, a 
lanky form quietly arose in their midst, 
A glance toward the opposite hill— 
across the little mountain-creek gorge— 
and a sinuous human shape slipped 
noiselessly into the maze of green and 
brown that made up the mountainside. 

There was but the one shot. On the 
other slope of the creekshed, the crum- 
pled form of Deputy Sheriff “Buck- 
shot” Lewis lay motionless. This was 
merely another example of the methods 
of “Shadow” Jones in dealing with an 
enemy—be that enemy an officer of the 
law, or a double-dealing outlaw. 
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COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 


Buckshot Lewis had been sent after 
Jones, Shadow, caught red-handed 
with a stolen automobile, had shot Sher- 
iff Sam Higgins in the leg and escaped. 
This was just one of his many crimes. 
Always before, Shadow Jones had 
covered his tracks too well to be con- 
victed. 

Lewis, realizing that he would be 
followed by his friend, “Amber” Hig- 
gins, had become overzealous. After 
Amber had secured medical attention 
for the sheriff, he would join Buck- 
shot. So Lewis pursued Jones, hoping 
to head off the criminal before he 
reached the Virginia-West Virginia 
border line. Getting a glimpse of 
Lewis, Jones shot him from the cover 
of the mountain laurel. 

Shadow Jones swept along the moun- 
tainside, his loose-knit frame built for 
covering miles in fast time. The skin 
around his mean little eyes wrinkled, 
and his drawn mouth twisted into a 
mirthless grin. Shadow was streaking 
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it to the border, for Virginia was no 
longer safe for him. A half hour’s 
hard walking would carry him out of 
the danger zone. 

“Wa-all,” he said to himself grimly, 
chuckling, “I s’pose they wont find 
Lewis for some hours yet. Glad he 
wa’n’t on the main trail. Sort o’ sorry 
I had ter do that there boy in. My 
fight’s with old Higgins. If I hadn’t 
o winged thuh sheriff this mornin’, I 
could o’ got him, stead 0’ Lewis.” 

Even as the fleeing outlaw said this 
to himself, his face was serene—giving 
the lie to the words. 

Jones’ mile-eating stride brought him 
nearer and nearer the border. At a 
point about a mile from the boundary 
line, the trail dipped down to a creek, 
crossed it, then ran up over the oppo- 
site slope. 

A little farther on, it passed through 
a patch of woods and out onto a road— 
the mountain thoroughfare connecting 
the two States. 

Shadow watched the road carefully 
for a few minutes, protected from view 
by the bushes bordering it. He listened 
intently, before moving from the safety 
of this natural screen. 

Just as he made up his mind to take 
a chance, and brave the unprotected 
roadway, the silence was broken by the 
crackling of dead leaves behind him. 
He whirled, with his revolver ready for 
instant use. 

“I got yuh covered, Shadow. Glad 
I met up with you before yuh reached 
the border. Get them hands up !” 

Shadow Jones obeyed the command, 
sick at heart. The voice he had just 
‘heard was that of the deputy—Buck- 
shot Lewis. 

“Jest drop yore gun on thuh groun’, 
Shadow. I don’t cotton ter yer havin’ 
no gun in yore hands, even if they is 
high up.” 

Jones dropped the gun in the leaves 
at his feet. He could not see the deputy. 
Nevertheless, he remained motionless. 
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Shadow had often heard of Lewis’ ac- 
curacy with any sort of gun. 

“Turn ’roun’ and march yerself ter 
thuh middle of thuh road, where there’s 
plenty of sunlight, Shadow. And make 
it powerful snappy!’ the cool voice 
continued. 

When Jones reached the center of 
the road, he received an order to halt. 
He slowly swung around to face the 
grim-faced deputy who had spoiled his 
plans. 

Lewis was a large man with dark 
hair. His eyes were gray and set wide 
apart in a nicely modeled head. His 
chin, at this moment, was strong and de- 
termined. His eyes had taken on a cold 
flinty look. His face was grimy, where 
he had fallen on the mountainside. His 
shirt, at the left shoulder, was stained 


crimson, 
II: 


FER a man who’s hunted possum as 

much as you, Shadow?” he said, 
“hits funny yuh let a body play dead 
on yuh. My great-gran’pap got that 
trick from thuh Injuns. I tho’t suah 
yuh knowed hit.” The big deputy’s 
voice was drawling, as if he enjoyed 
the misfortune that had overtaken 
Jones. 

Shadow Jones said nothing. He was 
too busy watching his big captor, siz- 
ing up the deputy. To the outlaw 
there was something strange in the way 
Lewis held his rifle. For some reason 
the deputy’s left hand was not in the 
usual, correct position on the gun. 

Suddenly Jones realized what the 
trouble was. Lewis’ left arm was help- 
less! The barrel of the gun appeared 
to be resting in his left hand—but in 
reality it was not. Lewis had propped 
his injured arm across his stomach, 
giving the impression of two hands 
holding the rifle pointed from the hip. 

Shadow knew that this position made 
the handling of the gun awkward. 
Hope sprang up in the outlaw’s mind. 
With this hope came a sudden plan. 
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No sooner had the plan flashed upon 
him than he acted. 

Jones jumped swiftly to one side. 
The gun roared. The bullet missed its 
mark by three feet. Lewis, because of 
his injured arm, could not pump an- 
other shell into the firing chamber. 

The outlaw leaped toward the deputy 
with a snarl. His hamlike fists flailed 
into the injured shoulder and mauled 
at the officer’s face before Lewis 
could drop the gun and lash out with 
his one good arm. 

Lewis went down under a shower 
of blows. The rifle fell partly under 
him, temporarily out of Jones’ reach. 
Shadow flung himself upon the fallen 
man, his eyes glinting with a murder- 
ous light. Again and again he pounded 
the deputy’s wounded shoulder, gloat- 
ing in the agony that stamped itself 
upon Lewis’ face. Then the outlaw’s 
long, iron fingers clamped upon the 
officer’s throat. 

This method of dealing death would 
take a long time, for there was a good 
deal of fight left in the wounded man. 
Jones cast his eyes about for a heavy 
stone. Seeing one beyond Lewis’ 
head, he reached for it. 

The deputy divined the outlaw’s in- 
tention. Summoning his strength, he 
raised a knee. Catching Shadow a little 
off balance, Lewis sent him sprawling, 
gasping, over his head. 

Lewis scrambled to his feet as fast 
as he could. Now, Jones was crawling 
swiftly to the trail. He reached for- 
ward to snatch up the revolver he had 
let fall, earlier, at Lewis’ command. 

The wounded man looked around for 
some weapon with which to defend 
himself. His rifle was near by. To 
retrieve it, then use it as a club, would 
take time. Before he could use the 
rifle, Jones would secure the revolver 
and fire. Recklessly Lewis stumbled 
toward the outlaw, just as Jones’ fin- 
gers touched the six-gun’s butt. 

Buckshot dived headfirst for Shadow. 
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That dive caught the outlaw between 
the shoulder blades, just as he turned 
to fire. The blow wrenched the gun 
from Jones’ hand and knocked the wind 
out of him. 

While the outlaw gasped, Lewis 
grabbed the gun. He crashed the barrel 
down upon Shadow’s head. Then, 
gathering his fast-failing strength, the 
deputy handcuffed the outlaw’s hands 
behind him. 

Feebly Buckshot Lewis tried to call 
for help. As his lips opened, every- 
thing went black. He fainted, falling 
across the body of his captive. 


An hour and a half later, Amber 
Higgins, Lewis’ friend, came quietly 
down the trail toward the road, He 
found the two men in the same posi- 
tion in which they had fallen. 

With the aid of cold water from a 
spring near by, he soon brought them to 
consciousness, 

“Wa-all, Buckshot,” Amber drawled, 
hiding his real concern under the moun- 
taineer’s mask of indifference, “I see 
yuh got ‘im. Have much trouble?” 

“Nope. Not a great deal—though 
the scorpion did try to shoot me up a 
bit,” Lewis answered, in a weak voice, 
striving to ignore the gnawing pain in 
his shoulder. 


Something to Worry About 


Tar aviator’s wife, Mrs. 
was in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, my dear? p 
a visitor asked anxiously. 

“Im worrying about George,” re- 
plied Mrs. Howitt. “He’s been trying 
all the week to kill our cat, and this 
morning he said he’d take her up in the 
plane and drop her overboard.” 

“Well,” said the visitor, 
nothing to worry about.” 

“Pm not sure,” came the doleful an- 
swer, “George isn’t home yet, but the 
cat is.” [ 
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N seeing that his fellow pilot in the 

timber patrol for the Casa Madera Lum- 
ber Co. was to be Archer, Larry Burns felt 
uneasy. He had known Archer before and 
had cause to mistrust him. 

Burns’ ‘premonition was right. Archer, 
while pretending to pilot Burns over the por- 
tion of the timber concession that was to be 
his sectof, unfastened the only control stick 
and stepped out of the plane with a parachute. 
Burns had not worn his own chute. The plane 
started to dive toward the-earth. 

In desperation Burns saved himself from 
certain death by wedging the barrel of a rifle 
in the empty control socket. He landed the 
plane and spent the night near a mountain. 

The next morning Burns returned to find 
that Archer had reported to Lane, the super- 
intendent of the company, and his daughter, 
that due to broken controls the plane had 
wrecked and Burns was killed. Archer had 
gone to Confidence, a town near by, for the 
day. 

From “Shorty,” the mechanic, Burns 
learned that Archer was in with a crooked 
lumber company that was stealing timber from 
the concession of the Casa Madera Co. 

As the two men had no actual proof, and 
knowing that Lane would take Archer’s word 
ahead of theirs, they decided to keep quiet. 
Burns found himself in an awkward position. 
He would have to collect good evidence 
against Archer before the other aviator had 
a.chance to have him done away with. This 
he knew would prove difficult; Archer was 
very shrewd. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THIEVES AT WORK. 


WANE was found by Larry 

wes Burns just over the brow of 
S49 the knoll. There, on a small 
Rai) plateau overlooking a wide 
ravine, were a small saw mill, 
warehouse and several other : 


a huge 
storage and supply buildings. 

“Mr. Lane,” said Burns, “I would 
like to use that big map you showed me 


yesterday. I want to make a smaller 
one to use as a guide in locating the 
border patrol, when I take the ship out 
some time this morning.” 

“But Archer said,” Lane began in 
surprise, “that you didn’t feel like fly- 
ing to-day. He went to town with 
Harker and won’t be back till night. 
Hadn’t you better wait till morning and 
have him go on with you?” 

Burns shook his head. “I think the 
map will be more satisfactory. Any- 
way, I’m going to take a hop in the ship. 
It won’t do any harm to try to get the 
lay of the land myself.” 

Lane made one or two more attempts 
to induce Burns to rest that day and 
wait for Archer. At last he gave in. 
They walked up to the lodge. 

A few minutes after noon, the small 
map was finished. Delaying only long 
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enough to eat lunch with “Shorty” at 
the cook house, Burns looked over the 
Weco thoroughly, started the motor and 
five minutes later was in the air. 

At two thousand feet he retarded the 
throttle to cruising speed and looked 
over the side, watching for the dividing 
line between the two properties. Lane 
had told him it was a trail about twenty 
feet wide and that he would see, every 
few hundred feet, an eight-inch white 
post. 

“Tf you strike out from the field and 
head due south,’ Lane had told him, 
“you'll hit just about in the center of 
the boundary, which runs east and west. 
When yo get there, you had better 
turn off to the left, Archer plans to 
keep on working the half on the right 
that stretches down toward Confidence. 
That’s- where the United people were 

‘working the heaviest, according to 

Harker. It’s better a man familiar 
with the country should do the patrol- 
ling there.” 

Burns made no reply to the sugges- 
tion, but he had made up his mind on 
the instant:that he would turn to the 
right and cruise over this forty-odd 
miles of rich timberland that Archer 
was so anxious nobody but himself 
should fly over. 

About ten minute after taking off, 
his eyes picked up» the narrow break 
that looked like a meandering gray line 
across a dark-green surface. He was 
too high to make out the white posts 
Lane had mentioned, but he banked and 
followed the break, losing altitude 
rapidly until the altimeter showed only 
a scant thousand feet. Then he was 
able to pick out several of the posts. 
He had not mistaken one of the numer- 
ous fire trails of the region for the 
boundary line. 

He made no effort to fly directly 
above the line, but let the ship drift a 
few hundred feet until below him lay 
the United’s land. In that way he en- 


joyed a clear view.of the boundary . 
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and could study the Casa Madera 
property immediately adjacent to the 
boundary. 

For the first five minutes, he could 
detect no vacant areas where great 
numbers of trees had been fallen and 
dragged off. He began to think he had 
not gone far enough inland from the 
dividing line. 

In another five minutes, however, he 
stiffened in his chair at sight of the un- 
mistakable signs of the recent advent 
of lumbermen. What had been a grove 
of sugar pine was now only a drab scar, 
dotted with stumps, whose whiteness 
told only too plainly to his practiced 
eyes they had not stood out in the 
weather many weeks since the attack of 
the woodsmen’s axes. 

A mile or two farther on, Burns 
saw two more similar ravaged areas, 
standing out like barren islands in the 
boundless stretch of green forest. 

He only encountered one, a very 
small one, during the next five minutes 
of flying. Then with a suddenness that 
brought a hot wave of excitement, the 
ship carried him directly over a scene 
that beggared those ravaged areas just 
passed by. 

On the easy slope of one of the 
mountains, the center of an immense 
grove of sugar pine had been gouged 
out. In the cleared space he could see 
no less than a hundred men swarming 
about like bees. The audacity of the 
work going on underneath him was ap- 
palling. Not the merest pretense of 
secrecy was evident. 

Here were crews felling trees. Here 
were others lopping off the brush from 
fallen trunks and reducing them into 
lengths suitable to. be snaked across the 
line onto the United land. 

Even as he glided by and had to crane 
his neck around to see, Larry Burns 
caught sight of two mammoth caterpil- 
lar tractors creeping along in the direc- 
tion of the boundary, dragging behind 
them trains of logs. 
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He wanted to bank and come back, 
drop down another five hundred feet 
and whirl round that carnival of 
thievery in a vertical bank and obtain 
a better. view of what was going on. 
To do that, though, would be to invite 
suspicion. 

Many of the men out in the center 
of the clearing had stopped work and 
waved at him. Doubtless they mistook 
him for Archer on one of his pseudo- 
flights to protect the timber of the com- 
pany employing him. This showed be- 
yond doubt that no suspicion had been 
aroused. 

Burns decided to keep on going to the 
end of the run, then come back casu- 
ally and make his way on up to the 
landing field. And this he did. 

From the careless manner he blasted 
the tail around on landing, then taxied 
at half-take-off speed on up to the 
hangar, Shorty knew Burns had dis- 
covered something momentous. on his 
flight. 

“Didn’t I tell you” Shorty shouted 
when Burns closed the switch and 
jumped out. 
pretty good hunch after all, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes. But you can’t imagine on what 
a wholesale scale they've gone into this 
crooked business. Why, they’ve got a 
whole fleet of caterpillars in there drag- 
ging out logs as fast as a dozen crews 
can hack the trees down.” 

“Going to put the old man next?” 
Shorty asked eagerly. 

Burns shook his head. “Not for a 
day or two. The only good that would 
do now would be to stop the United 
gang. Compared to the thousands of 
trees they’ve stolen already, what they 
can get in the next day or two won’t be 
a drop in the bucket. If I told Lane 
now what I’ve discovered, I wouldn’t 
be able to produce positive proof of 
Archer’s rascality.” 

“The devil it wouldn’t prove any- 
thing on him!” Shorty cried. “He’s 
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/ supposed to be flying over there every 
day, twice or three times. Don’t you 
fool yourself, Lane would fire him in a 
minute.” 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t be getting any 
goods on him. It wouldn’t prove he 
was in cahoots with the United people. 
Lane would know in his own mind that 
something crooked was up, but he 
couldn’t prove it. 

“Shorty, I don’t simply want to get 
Archer off the job, Burns went on. ”I 
want to get him in a corner he can’t lie, 
or sneak, or fight his way out of. He’s 
got it coming for the stunt he pulled off 
yesterday. When I came up here and 
discovered he was on this job I had no 
thought of trying to oust him. 

“I was willing to let dead dogs be 
dead dogs. If he had kept his mouth shut 
and gone about his own business, Pd 
have acted as if he wasn’t within a thou- 
sand miles of here. But now it’s come 
to a show-down and I’m going to play 
him to a finish. 

“Tm going to get him dead to rights, 
Burns continued, “TIl act as if I hadn’t 
seen anything except the forest along 
that half of the patrol he so carefully 
picked out for me to cover. It won't 
be long till he’ll lay himself wide open, 
then I'll grab him. 

“To-night when he comes back, PH 
let him know I was over the course this 
afternoon, but that, in accordance with 
Lane’s orders, I went over only the left 
half of it. If he should happen to quiz 
you, you don’t know a thing about it, 
see?” 

“T get you,” Shorty replied. “But if 
I were you, I’d watch my step mighty 
close. All that bunch is making too 
much dough to hesitate a second about 
rocking you to sleep, if they had an 
idea you were liable to queer their 
game.” 

“Don’t worry, Shorty.” Burns said 
laughingly, as he tossed his headgear 
into the cockpit and headed for his 
cabin, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DESPERATE MEN, 


RAGER and Harker were still 

closeted in the former’s private of- 
fice more than an hour after Archer, 
thrusting the fat envelope of bribe 
money in his pocket, had taken his de- 
parture. The phone rang and Drager 
answered it. At first the conversation 
seemed unimportant. Harker paid 
little attention. 

Suddenly, however, Drager emitted a 
startled gasp and cried out in alarm: 
“What?—No! You're sure? You 
can’t be mistaken? It wasn’t Archer. 
He’s right here in town, Call the crews 
off—quick! Move all the equipment 
off to Camp No. 7. I'll call you later.” 
With nervous fingers he dropped the re- 
ceiver back onto the hook and faced 
Harker. 

“That was Cooper,” Drager said hur- 
riedly. “He called up to tell me the 
big caterpillar was working again. He 
happened to mention he saw Archer fly 
over about an hour ago, said Archer 
was right down on top of the ground, 
that he went past and came back in a 
few minutes.” 

His tense voice betrayed alarm. 

Harker leaped to his feet, panic writ- 
ten strongly in his face. “It wasn’t 
Mark!” he cried. “It was that fellow 
Burns, the dirty, snooping a 

“Shut up!” Drager commanded 
fiercely, biting feverishly at the end of 
a cigar he dug out of his pocket. “Go 
out and find that dumb fool of an 
Archer and tell him to come here—but 
don’t both of you come running in to- 
gether.” 

In a few minutes Harker was back. 
Shortly after that, Archer came in. 
Like Harker, he bore a worried look. 
He was very quiet as he slumped down 
in a chair beside the foreman and waited 
for Drager to cut loose with the ex- 
pected broadside of abuse. But Drager 
was thoroughly absorbed with the 
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thoughts of what that low-flying air- 
plane omened. 

“That was your man Burns!” Dra- 
ger snapped. “He’s walked right in on 
the game, you might say, with every 
table running full blast. That was an 
hour ago. By now, old man Lane prob- 
ably has the whole story.” 

“Maybe Burns didn’t suspect any- 
thing. He might have been just play- 
ing around with the ship and happened 
over that way,’ Archer suggested 
lamely, as he squirmed in his chair. 

“Playing around—the devil!” Drager 
shot at him scornfully. “He started 
out over that line to see what was go- 
ing on. If he tips Lane off that he saw 
a bunch of men working there, Lane 
will be suspicious of Harker and slip 
down on the boundary and have a look 
for himself. This is a fine kettle of 
fish, isn’t it? For all we know, Lane 
may be riding down the trail on horse- 
back already. 

“There is a chance, though, that he 
won’t do anything until you two get 
back,” Drager went on. “He may think 
that Burns, being a green man, might 
have drifted way off onto our tracts 
and flew over the gangs working on the 
Little Garcia, and mistook that for 
some of the Casa Madera Property. 
And if he has decided to wait 
He looked at Archer and the foreman 
fixedly for a moment to see if either 
was following in mind that last un- 
spoken thought. 

Both nodded. 

“Now here’s the dope,” Drager went 
on. “You fellows figure to leave here 
so as to pull in up there just after dark. 
Til be right behind you in my car, with 
a couple of men we can trust. We'll 
lay up in that flat down by the mill. 
You can go on up to the lodge, Archer. 

“Tf Lane’s already been down there 
and seen where we've been dragging 
timber, he’ll jump you quick, for he’ll 
know you have either been lying down 
on the job or closing your eyes on pur- 
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pose. If Lane hasn’t been down there, 
he’s not likely to be suspicious of you. 
He'll spill what Burns has reported. 

“After you find out what’s what, get 
away from him and come on down 
where we are. Then it’s up to us to 
grab him and Burns, too, and keep them 
laid away for a month or six weeks, 
or till we get enough pine down to fin- 
ish up those last contracts we’re run- 
ning the mill on. 

“After that they can holler all they 
please. The trees will have been turned 
into lumber, which can’t be identified. 
It will be one sweet job to ever fasten 
the actual cutting onto the United.” 

For the next hour they sat around 
the desk, working out the details of the 
desperate move it seemed necessary to 
make-on account of Burns’ single flight 
down along the boundary. 

Just about the time dusk came roll- 
ing into the little town high up in the 
mountains, Harker drove off up the 
summit road. Behind him a few hun- 
dred yards came Drager, with two 
burly looking’ individuals in the back 
seat. 

Harker pulled off to the side of the 
road at the flat and waited for the other 
car to come up. The flat was close to 
the small mill Burns had noticed that 
afternoon, and was about a mile dis- 
tant from the lodge. Presently Dra- 
ger’s headlights flashed around a sharp 
bend in the road. A moment later he 
turned off onto the flat and snapped 
the lights off, came then a brief re- 
hearsal of the plans discussed in the 
office, then Archer and Harker got 
into their car and continued. 

Harker’s cabin and the lean-to where 
he housed the old car lay on the road to 
the lodge, but about half-a-mile away. 
Here Archer left him, saying he would 
walk the remainder of the distance. He 
promised, though, to pick up Harker 
on the way back to report to Drager. 

Verda and her father were in the 
midst of the evening meal when Archer, 
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marshaling every effort to keep out of 
his face the world of fear that seethed 
within him, knocked first on the door 
then passed into the darkened living 
room. For a moment he stood looking 
out of darkness, through the open arch- 
way into the light-flooded dining room. 

“Hurry up, Mark,” he heard Verda 
say in a cheery voice. “Dinner’s nearly 
over.” He felt like screaming his re- 
lief, his joy. The next instant Lane 
admonished him to hurry if he expected 
to find anything left to eat. Archer 
was so overcome with a feeling of de- 
liverance, that for the moment, he was 
stripped of the power to move. 

He came to himself with a start, 
however, when Verda called to him 
again and started to. leave the table. 

“I dropped my cap when I came in,” 
Archer lied quickly to cover the long 
pause. He sat down at the table. 

“Well, Mark,’ Lane addressed him, 
“you won’t need to take Burns over the 
patrol to-morrow. He went out this 
afternoon alone. With the aid of a 
small map we rigged out, he found it 
all right. I only sent him over the half 
you wanted him to cover. He didn’t 
bother to try to find the line down to- 
ward Round Valley.” 

“Didnt go—over the—run—down 
toward Round Valley?’ Archer fal- 
tered at first, but caught himself after 
a few words. “That’s funny. Pd have 
thought hed gone over everything. 
How does he know but he might have 
to change off with me sometimes?” 

“Maybe he didn’t have time, I don’t 
know,” Lane replied somewhat ab- 
sently, engrossed in his meal. 

As he had done the previous night 
when dinner was over, Archer hastily 
excused himself, saying he wanted to 
find Shorty and give him some instruc- 
tions about what had to be done to the 
Weco early next morning. 

So eager was he to get back and im- 
part the good news to Drager he had 
dashed a hundred yards past Harker’s 
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door before remembering his promise. 
Cursing the delay, but feeling obligated 
to stop for Harker, Archer retraced his 
steps. Harker came flying out in re- 
sponse to the tapping on his door. They 
headed for the rendezvous. 

“Lane don’t know a thing!” Archer 
told him jubilantly, as they hurried 
along. “Either that wasn’t Burns fly- 
ing over there at noon or else he’s hold- 
ing back what he knows.” 

“Tt was Burns, all right,” was Dra- 
ger’s grim comment, when Archer said 
the same thing to him a few minutes 
later. “Cooper swore up and down he 
could read the four letters C M L C on 
the bottom wing both times when Burns 
went over. 

“Burns is keeping his mouth shut. 
Probably holding it back on purpose to 
spring when you’re here to-morrow. 
Well, friends, it’s lucky for us he is. 
It just cuts our work in half. Now we 
won't have to cart old man Lane off and 
start that girl of his setting up an aw- 
ful pow-wow. There won’t be any 
ruckus kicked up over Burns’ disap- 
pearance. We'll just slip up to his 
cabin a little later and walk in on him 
while he’s asleep. And now let this 
be a lesson to you, Archer. 

“You tell the old man you have got 
out of the idea of having somebody to 
help you. I guess the money you're 
drawing down is enough to pay you for 
a few extra miles of flying every day. 
By the way is there anybody close 
around Burns’ cabin that’s liable to 
wake up and sound an alarm if we hap- 
pen to make a little noise?” 

“Nobody but Shorty Smith. You’ve 
pretty near got to break his door down 
with an ax to wake Shorty up. But 
I’ve got a better idea than that. Why 
stick around here and twiddle our 
thumbs for three or four hours till 
Burns goes to sleep? He's in his cabin 
right now. 

“Drive your car on up to Harker’s 
and come the rest of the way on foot. 
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Pl] show you where to plant these 
strong-arm gents you brought along. 
Then I'll slip up to Burns’ cabin and 
tell him Lane wants to see him right 
away. When he comes out and starts 
down to the lodge, he’ll pass within a 
yard of your men. Get the idea?” 

“How will they be sure in the dark 
which one is him?” Drager said. 

Archer laughed and replied: “He'll 
be alone. I’m not coming back with 
him. When I hammer on his door and 
tell him the boss wants to see him, I 
fade out of the picture. But, for the 
love of Mike, tell your hired help not 
to bungle! After pulling that gag 
about the boss wanting to see him, if 
Burns should get away and spill it, my 
name would be mud.” 

“If he passes within a yard of Pete,” 
Drager retorted, just a trifle proudly, 
“he'll go down like a sack of sawdust 
and with just about as much noise. 
There’s a knack the way Pete swings a 
foot of lead pipe!” 

They set out. Harker volunteered to 
remain with the car and keep watch. At 
the lean-to Archer led Drager and his 
two huskies up the dark road past the 
lodge, to a place where they had to pass 
between two giant tree trunks, which 
were about ten feet apart. 

“Burns cabin’s about a hundred 
yards: from here,” Archer said. “Tf 
you listen carefully, you can hear him 
when he comes out and slams the door. 
All you’ve got to do is to wait here and 
let him have it when he passes between 
these trees. I'll go on up and start him 
on his way.” 

A moment or two afterward, Drager 
and his companions heard Archer clat- 
ter up a short set of stairs and bang 
on a door.. They could even see the 
door open and a man loom up in the 
lighted\frame. Then it closed quickly. 
Archer clattered down the steps again. 

All was silent for several minutes. 
Then a door slammed and all three 
drew back against the trees and strained 
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their ears for the sound of footsteps. 
These they could hear long before the 
figure of the approaching man appeared 
about fifteen feet off. 

The man called Pete felt Drager’s 
- thick fingers dig encouragingly into his 
heavy arm. Pete set himself for the 
spring, the hand that held a length of 
lead pipe poised in readiness. 

The victim was only two yards off 
now—only one before he would pass 
between the trees. Pete raised on his 
toes like a nervous sprinter on the 
mark. 

The next instant he sprang. The 
tube of lead swished through the air. 
There was scarcely a sound of its im- 
pact on the skull of the man who threw 
up his hands, started to emit a cry that 
was choked off to a low gurgle in his 
throat, then spun half-around and 
crumpled to the ground. 

“Quick!” Drager commanded as he 
emerged from concealment. “Grab 
hold there, Tony! Get him down to 
the car and let’s clear out of here!” 


CHAPTER ‘Xx. 
A COWARDLY ATTACK, 


FEW minutes after seven next 

morning, Archer was still in bed. He 
lay there wide awake, dwelling on the 
pleasant thought of the misfortune so 
swiftly descended upon the unsuspect- 
ing Burns. A knock came on the door, 
It swuñg open and Lane came in. 
Archer raised up with affected sleepi- 
ess and looked at him questioningly. 

“Read that,” Lane said, handing over 
a folded sheet of writing paper. It was 
addressed simply to “Mr. Lane” and 
read: 

After flying over the patrol yesterday I 
have been thinking things over and have come 
to the conclusion the risk involved is too 
great for the money. Sorry about going away 
ike this without telling yoù personally, but 
I didn’t make up my mind till after mid- 


night and I didnt want to disturb you. As 
I want to be in Sacramento by noon to see 
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about another job, I can’t lay over here till 
morning. I am walking out to Silver City 
to catch the four o'clock train, Burns. 


“The quitter!” Archer burst out an- 
grily, folding the note and watching 
narrowly to see whether Lane was ex- 
pecting to receive it back. “The quit- 
ter!” he repeated with greater vehe- 
mence, getting out of bed and walking 
across to the dresser, where he care- 
lessly placed the paper. 

“That accident took most of the sap 
out of Burns,” he went on.” “When 
he went out alone yesterday, he saw the 
kind of country he was up against. He 
knew he had to fly low over it. That 
finished him for good. No wonder he 
sneaked out in the dark—he didn’t have 
the stuff to meet any of us face to 
face!” 

“it looks that way,” Lane admitted. 
“Well, it can’t be helped, though. Til 
phone down and have them fire up an- 
other man.” 

“No—don’t,” Archer called out as 
Lane started away. “Wait a day or 
two. A man that knows his stuff in this 
kind of flying is pretty hard to pick up 
on short notice. They might send up 
another specimen like Burns. TIl go 
it alone a week or two. Maybe by then 
I can round up somebody from the fel- 
lows I used to fly with down South and 
get him to come up here.” 

Lane departed. Archer got into his 
clothes quickly, picked up the forgotten 
note and hurried down to the cook- 
house. Shorty, having been warned the 
night before that he would be needed 
early that morning, had already been 
there and gone, so Archer rushed 
through his breakfast. When he started 
for the hangar,~however, he took the 
round-about way by. the fodge. 

As he anticipated, Verda was watch- 
ing for him and she came running out 
on the porch at his approach. “I guess 
that shows Burns was afraid, all right,” 
he said maliciously, thrusting the note 
into her hand. “Read that!” 
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“T did—I found it under the door 
this morning,” she said. “I guess—I 
—it seems you were right, after all, 
Mark, though I do confess that I found 
myself wondering just a little bit yes- 
terday.” 

“Wondering? Wondering what?” 
Archer flared up jealously, 

“Why—I—oh, nothing worth men- 
tioning now—only I sort of wondered 
if you were painting him much blacker 
than he actually was—if your hatred 
for him didn’t make you do it.” 

“I guess that note he slipped under 
the door before he stole away in the 
night proves I wasn’t lying about him, 
didn’t it?” He scowled darkly. 

Instead of answering, she grasped his 
arm and, forcing a little laugh, said: 
“Well, it’s all over—so let’s forget it. 
Going down to the hangar? Can I go 
with you?” 

“Yes,” he answered in a more gentle 
tone, his bad temper receding as he felt 
the pressure of her little hand. 

Shorty was tinkering around inside 
when they arrived, but he turned 
quickly at the sound of their footsteps. 
“Oh!” he said, a little wave of disap- 
pointment crossing his face. “I thought 
it was Burns. He said he’d be down 
right after seven o’clock.” 

“Down in Sacramento, he meant,” 
Archer said sneeringly. 

“Burns packed up all his belongings 
after every one was asleep and sneaked 
out. His kind doesn’t thrive on this 
kind of work.” 

The words turned Shorty’s face livid. 
His ordinary somber gray eyes seethed 
into angry life. He took a step toward 
Archer and the girl. “That’s a lie!” 
he cried. “He didn’t pack up and sneak 
off in the night—or any time! If he’s 
disappeared, your crooked work is re- 
sponsible! I know all about that little 
stunt yesterday when you tried to——” 

For the space of a second Archer al- 
lowed his face to pale. Then a surge 
of fury enveloped him. He charged 


like a maddened animal straight at the 
wisp of a man that he outweighed 
nearly a hundred pounds. 

Shorty bit off his words abruptly and 
raised his hands to protect himself. The 
big fists of his opponent ripped through 
his puny guard. The force of two 
blows sent Shorty reeling back like a 
cork impelled from a popgun. A great 
red welt appeared on his jaw and crim- 
son streamed from his crushed mouth. 

Archer leaped after him, deaf to the 
horrified remonstrace of Verda. Ar- 
cher’s fist drové home again, sending 
Shorty reeling a dozen feet further back 
before he went down. 

“Call me a liar, you miserable little 
grease mucker!” Archer snarled, his 
foot drawn back to drive into the bat- 
tered figure on the floor. 

“Mark! Mark!” 

The hysterical pleading of the girl 
tugging frantically at his arm in a meas- 
ure sobered Archer’s fury-drunk mind, 
drove deep into him a realization that 
he had gone a step too far. Meekly 
he permitted her to draw him back from 
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Then Archer turned and sought to 
take the girl into his arms. She shrank 
from him, and darted over to Shorty 
and knelt at his side. 

“Come away from him—I’ll send the 
chink down to take Shorty to his cabin 
and doctor him up.” Archer spoke 
somewhat resentfully as he walked over 
and stood above her. 

“Please go—now!” Verda cried, 
giving him a look filled with disgust. 
“Tf you stand there another instant, I 
shall loathe you!” 

Then she raised Shorty’s limp form 
and braced his back against a leg of 
the work bench. Dipping her handker- 
chief in the water barrel, she went to 
work on his swollen, beaten face. 

Archer faltered, hesitated, striving 
to extricate himself from a jumbled 
state of mind. Inwardly he was curs- 
ing himself for having let his temper 
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best him. Yet, after all, he argued, 
it was better to have shown the brute 
side. He had to stop Shorty’s volley 
of accusations. They might arouse in 
her some disastrous suspicion. 

It was evident, from the little Shorty 
had been able’ to say, that Burns had 
made a confidant of him. 

Then, from out the chaos of disor- 
dered thoughts, one detached itself and 
seemed to cry aloud: “Shorty knows 
too much—get rid of him!” But how? 

Archer turned on his heel and hur- 
ried away to find Ah Lee. The first 
move in a plan that was germinating in 
his mind was to get Shorty out of Ver- 
da’s care before he came to and started 
talking. After that—well, Burns had 
vanished. Shorty could be made to go 
the same way. 

When Archer returned with the 
Chinaman, Verda was still bathing 
Shorty’s swollen face with water. The 
little fellow had not shown the faint- 
est sign of coming around. 

“Take him to his cabin, Ah Lee,” 
Archer ordered, at the same time bend- 
ing down and lifting the girl to her 
feet. “Put him on his bed. He'll be 
all right in an hour or so.” 

Verda struggled silently and freed 
herself. Ah Lee raised the limp fig- 
ure onto his shoulder and trotted off. 

The girl turned on Archer angrily. 
“You coward!” she cried, stamping her 
foot, eyes a-flash, her breath coming 
and going in little gasps. “To hit a 
man half as big as’ you are!” 

Archer reached out and caught her 
wrist. “I’m sorry, honey,” he said in 
a propitiatory tone. “But it made me 
see red when he shot that ‘liar’ crack at 
me. His size had nothing to do with 
it. If he’d been as big again as me, 
Td have done the same thing. But he 
got exactly what he deserved. 

“T’ve held him up in his work for 
months, let him get by with murder 
and told your father all the time that 
he was a good mechanic—just because 
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I felt sorry for him, hated to see him 
lose his job. Now he sides in with that 
rotter, Burns, turns on me like a dog 
you've just fed turns and sinks his 
teeth into your hand in gratitude for 
your kindness. 

“Come, dear—you’re all upset; it’s 
put your nerves all on edge. You'd 
better go up to the house and lie down 
a while. 

“Shorty doesn’t deserve it, but P1 
see ‘he is patched up so he can go 
back to work. If it will make you feel 
any better, I won’t even say anything 
to your father about this, or his ineffi- 
ciency either. Maybe Shorty isn’t en- 
tirely to blame at that. Burns prob- 
ably soft-soaped around him, figuring 
to get him under his thumb.” 

Verda said nothing as they walked 
toward the lodge. 

Archer’s first stop on leaving the 
lodge was his own cabin. From there 
he proceeded directly to Shorty’s, which 
adjoined that from which Burns had 
been decoyed so easily into the trap. 
Shorty lay on his bed. 

Ah Lee stood back a yard or so, 
staring at him with puzzled eyes. 
“Whashamalla, ketch ’um big fight?” 
he asked when Archer came in. 

“No, fell down and hit his face on 
the floor.” Archer said. 

“Oh,” the Chinaman grunted, as if 
the explanation suited him. At the 
same time his soft, arrow-slotted eyes 
dropped, without seeming to do so, and 
rested on the skinned knuckles of 
Archer’s right hand. 

“You stay here, Ah,” Archer began 
to give his instructions, walking over 
to the table and filling a glass from the 
water pitcher, and dropping into it three 
white tablets he took from a small vial. 
When Shorty wakes up, give him this 
glass of water. He may not want to 
take it, but make him. It’s medicine 
and will clear his head up and he'll be 
able to go back to work. Sabbe?” 

“Me sabbe, suah,” Ah Lee replied 
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quickly. “When he no moah shut-eye, 
him ketch ’um dlink—suah, me sabbe.” 

“All right, see that you do,” Archer 
said, slipping the vial back into his 
pocket. “I’ve got to go fly over the 
patrol now for a few hours, but I'll be 
back right after noon and look in. Re- 
member now, you stay right here till he 
wakes up. Make him drink that medi- 
cine! And another thing, Ah. If Miss 
Verda comes down here, she mustn’t 
come in. Tell her sick man asleep, 
can’t be disturbed. Sabbe that, too?” 

“Suah, me sabbe; whashamalla you! 
Me no clazy. Missie Velda tly come 
in, no can do. Sho’ty wake up, make 
’um dlink. Me sabbe pully good, huh?” 

“You sabbe fine, Ah, fine,” Archer 
gave him a pat on the back and went 
on down to the hangar, wheeled the 
Weco out, warmed up the motor and 
shortly after was pulling up over the 
treetops. 


CHAPTER XE 
CAPTIVES IN THE CABIN. 


HEN Larry Burns came to his 

senses, he lay on the floor, with 
two or three old blankets under him. 
He felt a little dazed and his head 
ached. Aside from that, he was not 
suffering from his experience of the 
night before. His face was to the wall, 
but he turned over quickly, disturbing 
the two men playing cards at a table at 
the other side of the room. 

“Time you was wakin’ up there, fel- 
la,’ one of them sang out. “Have a 
drink?” He waved his hand over the 
small jug sitting on the table. 

Burns made no reply, but gained his 
feet unsteadily, studying his surround- 
ings as he let his mind clear. He was 
in a big, one-room cabin, with large, 
barred windows on three sides and a 
rock fireplace occupying the fourth wall. 
On either side of the fireplace was a 
narrow bunk built against the wall. 

The invitation to drink was repeated 
as he stood letting his blurry eyes rove 
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about and accustom themselves to the 
first light of twelve hours. The man 
that had done all the talking so far 
shoved the jug and a glass to the edge 
of the table. : 

“Yer a pris’ner, buddy, but nobody 
ain’t sayin’ we ain’t treatin’ our pris’- 
ners white, eh, Jim?” 

For answer, the other man flung his 
cards down angrily and gave the jug 
and glass a sweep with his hand that 
sent them clattering to the floor. “Shut 
your fool mouth!” he snapped. “Every 
time you get filled up on dago red, you 
have to talk. Get over there on your 
blankets—you !” 

He looked up at Burns, addressing 
the last remark to him, ard shoved his 
chair back from the table, letting the 
front of his coat spread enough to 
show the butt of a pistol. 

“Thanks,” Burns retorted. “If it’s 
just the same to you, Fd rather stroll 
around the room and work some of the 
kinks out of me.” He started pacing 
back and forth, thinking of his predica- 
ment. 

It was no mystery as to who lay at 
the bottom of it, the call last night in 
itself suggested Archer. Had Archer 
himself slipped up behind him as he 
was on his way to the lodge, or had it 
been one of Drager’s hirelings? There 
was a chance that it may have been one 
of the very two holding guard over him 
now. There were many questions 
Burns wanted answered. Finally, “he 
shut them out of his mind as far as 
possible, and determined to concentrate 
on his plight, thinking up some way of 
giving his jailers the slip. 

The chances, he had to admit, were 
not overly bright. Heavy wooden bars 
blocked the windows, and the split-log 
door held shut with a hinged iron bar 
that could be brought down and .se- 
cured with a padlock. Neither man 
was as big as himself, and both were 
older. For a moment Burns enter- 
tained a temptation to head for the 
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door and fight them off as they came 
after him. 

This thought, however, was dispelled 
when he remembered the big .44 Colt 
the man called Jim had displayed for 
his special benefit. Ten chances to one, 
if Burns broke and ran, one or both of 
them would make a target of him. No, 
his chances of escape certainly were not 
bright at that particular moment, unless 
they happened to drink themselves dead 
drunk. 

That hope also perished quickly, as 
he recalled the size of the jug and that 
its content was wine. Two men drink 
themselves into a stupor on half a gal- 
lon of light wine? He laughed at the 
absurdity of the thought. 

With the passing of an hour, Burns 
grew tired of the constant pacing. Also 
he had run through the gamut of 
schemes and plans of escape and found 
himself flush up against a formidable 
wall. Not a possible avenue existed, 
that he could see just then. | 

By noon, the wine jug was empty, yet 
neither man seemed even tipsy from its 
effect. Then the one whom Jim called 
Clem complained of being hungry. 

“Let’s tie the pris’ner up ’n’ go out ’n’ 
eat,” he proposed. 

Jim grunted assent. 

Larry Burns backed away and pre- 
pared to resist when they approached 
with several lengths of cotton rope. 

Jim whipped out the .44 and the ham- 
mer made an ominous click as he 
cocked it. 

“No monkey business, mister,” he 
warned coolly, “or PII let this hammer 
come down—and my thumb won’t be 
holding onto it, either! We got cer- 
tain orders with this job, and one of ’em 
is to shoot first and take chances after- 
ward.” . 

“Go ahead and tie me up,” Burns 
said, his eyes blazing, “but don’t forget 
this, my friend, you’ve got plenty com- 
ing to you—just like the rest of this 
rotten outfit you’re worl er for. I 
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won't call your bluff, because I’m not 
fool enough to run into a chunk of lead 
when the chances are a thousand to one 
against me. “You’d shoot quick, and I 
know it. You're just the kind that car- 
ries his entire stock of nerve in the palm 
of his hand—when it’s curled around 
the butt of a gun. Now tie me and be 
darned !” 

Clem tied Burns’ hands behind his 
back. Then Jim sheathed the gun and 
lent a hand. Five minutes later Burns 
found himself stretched out on the bed 
of blankets, tied tighter than he im- 
agined was possible. Clem called out 
something jeeringly as he went out the 
door. Jim followed in silence. 

When an hour had passed Burns be- 
gan to grow uneasy. The discomfort 
of his position on the floor, the pain in 
his hands and feet from the suppressed 
circulation became intense. He began 
to fear that his warders, instead of re- 
maining away only long enough to ob- 
tain something to eat, might not be back 
for hours, knowing that he was se- 
curely fettered. 

By the end of the second hour, the 
pain had attained the state of torture. 
He strained and tugged and squirmed 
at his bonds for all of a quarter of 
an hour. Not with the foolish thought 
of breaking them, but in hope of 
stretching the ropes even that minute 
portion of an inch necessary to restore 
partial circulation and relieve his agony. 
The efforts were fruitless. 

When the third hour had come and 
gone, he was biting his lips to hold back 
the cry of pain that was ever in his 
throat. His feet and hands were numb 
now. The pain had crept up into his 
arms and legs. Every move of his body 
seemed to let loose a multitude of stab- 
bing needles within his flesh. A burn- 
ing thirst had seized him, too, and his 
tongue felt like something hard and dry, 
moving around in his mouth. 

His keepers were still absent when 
the fourth hour dragged by, but Burns 
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was unaware of the fact. A sort of 
drowsy feeling had come over him in 
the midst of a spasm of pain. He 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Hours later, when he came to, he 
realized with a start that his bonds 
had been loosened somewhat. The 
dreadful pain was gone, but his joints 
ached and every muscle in him was sore 
and stiff. He felt no thirst, either, but 
his lips were dry and chapped and 
burned like fire at the touch of his 
tongue. 

It was night. The embers still 
glowed in the fireplace. An occasional 
puff of wind down the chimney fanned 
them into a dim, yellow light that lit up 
the room. 

He was lying flat on his back, but 
with the considerable play there now 
was between his fettered wrists, he had 
little difficulty in raising himself enough 
to command a view of the interior. 

As he maneuvered into a position 
from which he could see, he discovered 
a huddled figure hardly more than a 
yard to the side of him. Startled, he 
let himself back down, then pushed up 
with his hands with all the force at his 
command, determined to get into a sit- 
ting posture so that he could see in 
the next flare-up of embers the face of 
the man who was sharing his captivity. 

Several times he made the attempt, 
only to fall back, but at length he got 
up to stay. Then, after an interminable 
spell of darkness the light came and a 
startled cry escaped him. He was gaz- 
ing down into the ghastly, white face 
of Shorty! 


CHAPTER XII. 
BIG MONEY AT STAKE. 


ON leaving the field, after taking 

precautions to insure Shorty’s si- 
lence for some time to come, Archer 
headed with wide-open throttle for the 
scene of the gigantic timber theft. It 
was going to be no easy job to land in 
that litter of stumps. Thanks to the 
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huge wheels the Weco carried, thus af- 
fording unusual wing clearance, and the 
split-type landing gear, he felt he had 
an even chance of threading his way 
safely through the obstructions when 
he got down. 

Not a soul was in sight when he 
cruised over the clearing to get his 
bearings for a landing. He knew he 
would find Drager at Camp No. 7, less 
than a mile across the boundary on 
United property. At the edge of the 
clearing, he went into a full side-slip, 
coming out of it scarcely fifty feet 
above the ground. 

Just ahead was a spot fairly free of 
high stumps. He began to fish-tail the 
ship in order to cut down the level-off 
glide and force the wheels onto the 
ground at the slowest speed possible. 
The actual landing closely approached 
a pancake and the wheels bounced high. 
He blimped the motor furiously. When 
the ship came to earth again, it was 
without any great force. A few yards 
roll and she stopped. 

He cut the switch and, jumping out, 
struck off for Camp No. 7. Archer 
proceeded directly to the big company 
store, where he would find Drager, un- 
less he happened to be at the mills in 
Confidence. 

“Drager here?” he called on entering 
the office. 

“In the back room, but he’s busy,” 
the man sitting at the desk looked up 
and said. “Hey! Where you going? 
I said he was busy!” 

He sent his chair crashing across the 
floor in his haste to get up and intercept 
Archer, who had brushed through the 
gate toward a door leading from the 
office. Archer beat him to the door. 

Drager, seated at a desk with two 
other men, looked up at the interrup- 
tion. Seeing Archer, his frown of dis- 
pleasure gave way to a look of anxiety. 
“Now what?” he asked, backing Archer 
out into the office and off into a corner. 

“Shorty—the mechanic at the hangar 
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—Burns has been talking to him. Told 
him everything he knew, I don’t doubt. 
He called me a liar about Burns’ going 
away and started to let out some of the 
things he knew, but I collared him quick 
—knocked him cold. Verda was stand- 
ing right there taking it all in, and I had 
to shut him up. 

“I had the chink take Shorty to his 
cabin and put him to bed, and he’s go- 
ing to stay there and watch him. As 
soon as Shorty comes around the chink 
is going to make him drink a glass of 
water I slipped three chloral tablets in. 
That will put him to sleep in a hurry 
and keep him out till to-night. He 
won't worry us.” 


Drager made a wry face and his eyes 


narrowed. “That stuff is dangerous,” 
he said. “It leaves an odor like burn- 
ing rags. Anyway, why didn’t you stay 
right there and watch him yourself till 
night? Id have come up and got him 
out of there.” 

“I didn’t dare to,” Archer replied. 
“Tt would have looked mighty funny if 
I had stayed on the ground all day, did 
nothing but keep watch over him, and 
then to-night he’d suddenly pass out 
of the picture. I had to at least make 
a bluff of going over the patrol, es- 
pecially as I hadn’t been for the past 
two days. 

“T certainly wasn’t dummy enough to 
use the phone to talk to you. There 
wasn’t an excuse in the world to offer 
for Harker’s going to town in the mid- 
dle of the day. I simply had to come, 
that’s all. You had to know so you 
could come up to-night and cart him 
out.” 

“Don’t you suppose the girl tumbled 
after hearing Shorty start to upbraid 
you and then you knock him for a 
row? Won't she think it kind of funny 
he disappears ?” 

“PII account for his going away, ali 
right,” Archer returned confidently. 

“Not with another fake note, you 
won't!” Drager cried hotly. 
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“Don’t you give me credit for a lick 
of sense?” 

“Darn little,” Drager replied bluntly, 
“or you wouldn’t have had that girl tag- 
ging along at your heels to get an ear- 
ful. If she hadn’t been down there 
when Shorty tipped his hand, you could 
have dumped him into the ship and 
brought him straight here.” 

“Oh, there’s no harm done. She 
isn’t suspicious because of anything he 
said. In fact, she isn’t suspicious at all. 
He didn’t have a chance to say anything 
damaging before I had. him down. 
What got her goat was a guy my size 
beating up a little runt like him.” 

“Ts that straight dope, Archer?” 
Drager asked anxiously. “Or are you 
just talking to make me feel good? I 
want to know it if matters are worse 
than you let on. If they are, we'll have 
to act accordingly. 

“If that girl has learned anything 
that’s liable to put a bee in her bonnet 
or cause her to talk to old Lane and 
set him to snooping around himself. 
then it’s up to us to put both of them 
where they can’t do any talking for the 
next four months at least.” 

“Four months!” Archer exclaimed. 
“But you said it would only take about 
two weeks to cut timber enough for 
those contracts.” 

“Did you see those men I was talk- 
ing to in there? Well, they’re repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese government. 
They are ready to give us a contract for 
two million feet of sugar pine. Archer, 
there’s some big money at stake—and 
that means you, too. 

“Help put this across and there’s 
ten thousand dollars in it for you, be- 
sides your four-bits for every tree we 
fell. But weve got to have a clear 
track ahead for these next four or five 
months, Then let everything pop if it 
wants to. Pil have mine and you'll 
have yours. 

“The Casa Madera outfit will find 
out their timber’s been raided, but let 
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"em prove any of the United sugar- 
pine lumber they can point to was 
milled out of their trees! Now do you 
see why I want to know whether you’re 
dealing square or off the bottom of the 
deck ?” . 

“As true as I’m standing right here 
now,” Archer replied earnestly, “mat- 
ters are exactly as I told you. The 
only thing sticking in her craw is me 
hitting a man smaller than me.” 

“And you are sure you can smooth 
over his disappearance?” 

“Positive,” Archer answered. 

“And that goes for Lane, too?” 

“That old fool? 
know he’s alive. If he did, he wouldn’t 
be trusting a job as responsible as the 
one he holds to a fellow like Harker. 
He takes Harker’s word for every- 
thing—depends on him one hundred per 
cent. The one chance of Lane’s but- 
ting in would be if Verda got a strong 
hunch and tipped him off that some- 
thing crooked was going on. 

Then he might begin to look around 
a little, instead of believing Harker’s 
reports. But as I told you, she didn’t 
hear anything. And as far as that goes, 
I can’t swear Shorty knows anything, 
except what Burns told him about my 
leaving him in the ship.” 

“Tf he told him that, he told him all 
he knows, or suspects,” Drager said. 
“Anyway, you better shoot right back 
up there. You can make some excuse 
for knocking off the rest of the day, as 
long as you’ve been over the patrol 
once. Does Harker know where this 
Shorty’s cabin is?” 

“Sure.” 

“Tell him to meet us at seven thirty 
down where we met last night. But 
you stay clear. Stick around with the 
girl just as late as you can to-night— 
or I'll tell you something better! Drive 
down to Confidence to-night about 
dark, and kill all the time you possibly 
can in getting back. If Shorty disap- 
pears while you are out with the girl, 


Why, he doesn’t. 
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that precludes any chance of your be- 
ing suspected.” 

“Tf I do that, you'll have to attend 
to something I was going to do to make 
his sudden departure more plausible.” 

“What?” 

“Go down to the hangar after dark 
and take a knife and slash the devil out 
of the linen on the wings, fuselage and 
tail surfaces. Make as nasty a looking 
job of it as you can, so it will appear 
as if somebody had it in for me.” 

Drager’s face lit up in admiration. 
“Im glad you thought of that,” he 
cried. “It has revenge written all over 
it! Who’d ever think of doubting that 
Shorty pulled out of his own accord, 
after finding your ship cut to ribbons? 
And the fact that you had manhandled 
him recently establishes a strong mo- 
tive.” 

“But don’t bother the new ship,” 
Archer cautioned. “Shorty isn’t sup- 
posed to be sore at the company—it’s 
me. If the damage is confined to the 
ship I fly, it will look better. You can 
tell- mine by the leather rifle slings at- 
tached to the fuselage sides. While 
you're at it, yank off pieces of the linen. 
Don’t just make a lot of clean slashes 
that can be patched up easily. 

“You don’t need to be afraid of the 
ripping noise the cloth will make, for 
it can’t be heard up to the road. Don’t 
go to hammering on the motor, though, 
because that sound will travel a long 
ways. However, you can cut the tires 
a bit if you want to. That’s a favorite 
stunt among flyers when they want to 
take out spite on another man’s ship.” 

“All right, you leave that to me,” 
said Drager. “Now you better hurry 
back and be around there to stall off 
any chance of Shorty and the girl get- 
ting together. From the way things are 
stacking up, it looks like we’re in for 
a big clean-up, and there’s little danger 
of anybody slipping a monkey wrench 
into the machinery. 

“It would be a shame to let Shorty 
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blurt out a few words this afternoon 
that would make our actions to-night 
loom up like a crude frame-up instead 
of the real thing.” He grasped Archer’s 
arm and conducted him to the outer 
door. “Have Harker down there, and 
don’t you worry about the rest of it,” 
he said encouragingly, as he turned and 
went back inside. 


Three quarters of an hour later, 
Archer landed back in the home field 
and taxied up to the hangar, then 
wheeled the ship inside. 

Detouring down across the clearing 
so no one at the lodge could see him, he 
made his way to Shorty’s cabin. Ah 
Lee, drowsing in a chair, leaped up at 
his entrance. On being questioned he 
declared Shorty had regained conscious- 
ness shortly after Archer went away, 
but that he had drunk the water with- 
out remonstrance and within a few min- 
utes dropped off into a deep slumber. 
Verda, he said, had not made her ap- 
pearance at the cabin, nor any one else. 
After telling the boy he was now free 
to go and attend to his other duties, 
Archer first of all satisfied himself 
Shorty was actually drugged and not 
merely asleep, then went outside and on 
down to the lodge. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A GET-AWAY IN STYLE. 


AS Larry Burns balanced himself in 

his painful upright position, look- 
ing down into the ashen face of the 
loyal little mechanic, he got a whiff of 
the pungent odor of chloral. Some of 
it had spilled down the front of 
Shorty’s shirt when Ah Lee carelessly 
tipped the glass to his lips. 

“Poor Kittle devil!” Burns said to 
himself. “He’s got himself into a jam 
on my account; probably jumped 
Archer when I turned up missing and 
they drugged him to keep him from 
talking.” 


in him higher than ever. 
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More on Shorty’s account than his 
own, Burns began to think anew of es- 
cape. He dropped back onto the blan- 
kets and began to tug and work at 
the rope on his wrists. Half an hour 
of this convinced him he was tied to 
stay. 

For the next few minutes he gave 
himself over to thought, beset himself 
with a series of questions. Where was 
this cabin located? Near town, he felt 
sure, for he remembered the guards 
saying they were going out to eat lunch. 
Certainly if it were in any isolated dis- 
trict, they would have had a supply of 
food on hand. 

There was no way of telling the hour, 
but he could find out easily enough if 
the guards were in the cabin. So he 
began to yell at the top of his lungs and 
pound on the floor with his heels, keep- 
ing up the racket for fully three min- 
utes. 

When he got no response to his noise, 
he knew the bunks were empty. The de- 
sire, determination to escape, mounted 
His mind be- 
came a veritable clearing house of 
schemes and plans, but for a long time 
nothing worth considering passed 
through. Then he thought of the fire- 


` place, and that thought for some strange 


reason suggested andirons. Andirons! 
Oh, if the fireplace only contained 
them! . If, in its long period of aban- 
donment, some petty thief had not 
packed them away from the cabin! 

Inches at a time he propelled himself 
feet foremost across the splintery floor. 
Finally his heels slid.off the boards and 
scraped on the stone of the hearth strip. 
Then he raised up so he could look 
into the fireplace. Staring him squarely 
in the face in the pale glow of the dying 
embers was the shank of a huge and- 
iron! 

Two more feet of painful edging 
forward, and his feet collided with it - 
with a dull gonging sound. Edging still 


‘closer, and drawing his legs back, he 
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brought his feet up and straddled over 
the knob of the iron. When he pulled 
back, the rope binding his ankles rubbed 
against the tapering, triangle-shaped 
shank of iron. 

Careful not to exert force enough to 
topple the iron over, he worked his 
legs up and down, pistonlike. 

Hardly a dozen strokes up and down 
the sharp apex of shank and one thick- 
ness of rope frayed through. With a 
little cry of triumph he kicked his feet 
apart. It was no trick at all now to 
back up to the iron, thrust his hands 
over the knob and rub the rope against 
the sharp edge. 

He had just begun to feel the rope 
give a little, when suddenly a blinding 
beam of light shot in through the win- 
dow, then was gone. So startled was 
he that he forgot his hands weren’t free 
yet. He got up and went over to the 
window. One quick glance outside was 
enough to send him back to his un- 
finished task, for the flash came from 
the headlight of an automobile that was 
winding down the crooked mountain 
road. 

A few more strokes and his hands 
were loose. Working his arms briskly 
to drive out some of the numbness, he 
dashed to the window again. -The 
lights for the moment were hidden 
behind a bend in the road. He waited 
anxiously. Then they came to life like 
a flash, pointed straight at the house, 
not two hundred yards off. 

His first urge was to rush over and 
grab Shorty and bolt for cover out- 
side. Saner thought, however, told him 
that before he could lift the uncon- 
scious man onto his shoulders and force 
the door, which undoubtedly was fast- 
ened on the outside, the car would be 
within a few yards of the cabin. 

Shorty had to be gotten away! 
Burns couldn’t go away and leave him. 
Well, there was just one way—and if 
luck was with him he’d make it. He 
walked over, picked Shorty up and 
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slung him onto his shoulder. Station- 
ing himself close to the wall, where the 
door on opening would swing back and 
shield him from view, Burns waited. 

The room was bright as day from 
the brilliant flood of light through the 
window. Presently all became dark. 
He heard voices coming nearer. Some 
one was fumbling outside, as if open- 
ing a padlock, then the door swung in, 
and two dark forms entered. 

Larry Burns had no idea whether 
either man had his back turned to the 
door when he slid around it silently 
and darted outside. The absence of 
any uproar was indication, however, 
that his exit was unseen. 

It was wise for him to get far away 
from the cabin before a light was struck 
and the escape discovered. Burns 
halted, however, before he had taken a 
dozen steps and endeavored to get some 
idea of the lay of the land. Rising on 
all four sides were mountains. He 
surmised that he was standing in a 
little hollow in the hills that communi- 
cated with the outside by a narrow, 
winding road along the side of a ravine. 

That was as far as his thoughts pro- 
gressed, however, for in five seconds 
after a light shone through the window 
just beyond him, a terrible clamor went 
up in the cabin. 

He suddenly changed his mind about 
taking to the brush on the hillside. 
Burns dashed instead for the car, whose 
dim outline he could make out just 
ahead of him. It was headed toward 
the cabin, so he went around behind, 
dropping Shorty and hauling him un- 
derneath the car after him. 

Burns crawled forward until his 
From 
here he commanded a view of the cabin 
door without danger of being seen him- 
self. A tumultuous discussion was un- 
der way in the cabin, but it was only 
an occasional word that he could make 
out. 

After a moment or so, the light be- 
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gan to move about. Two men stood 
framed in the door, one of them hold- 
ing an oil lamp. “You hold this and 
Till get a flash light out of the car,” 
Burns heard the man Jim say as he 
handed the lamp to Clem. “They only 
got out when we opened the door, They 
can’t be far off by now.” 

Burns thrilled at the daring thought 
that snapped into his brain. He 
watched Clem take the lamp and Jim 
step down and come toward the car. 
It was but the work of a few seconds 
to crawl from under the car and crouch 
behind the rear end. 

Before long, Burns heard the swish 
of feet cutting through the high grass. 
He peered cautiously around the fender 
to see if the approach would be on that 
or the other side of the car. 

Jim approached on that side, came 
unfalteringly up to the front door and 
jerked it open. Half of him was lost 
to sight’as he bent inside to paw around 
in the tool box under the seat. 

On tiptoes Burns closed in, got up 
within a foot of Jim. Then he poked 
his finger into the other’s back with 
plenty of force and held it there, say- 
ing in a low, threatening tone: 

“Stay right where you are, Jim. 
That’s a gun you feel in your ribs. If 
you move, you're a dead man?!” 

His free hand reached for the gun 
Jim had wielded confidently that morn- 
ing when the -tying-up process. was 
about to begin. Yanking it free from 
the holster, Burns stepped back. 

The next instant he chided himself 
for a fool for not having thrown him- 
self upon his foe without warning and 
choked him, forestalled the shout of 
alarm that rent the air. 

“Clem! Help!” Jim cried, as he 
straightened up and started to whirl 
around. That was all Burns permitted 
him to let out. The heavy gun barrel 
cracked Jim just above the temple as he 
faced about. With his lips already 
opened to emit another cry of warning, 
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his legs sagged and he pitched insen- 
sible to the ground. 

Clem. meantime had gone back inside 
the cabin. Though the shout had 
reached him, he was so drunk he failed 
to catch the significance of either of the 
two words. 

“Whadda y’ want?” he yelled, com- 
ing to the door and looking out, the 
lamp balancing precariously in his 
hand. é 

“Come here,” Burns called back in 
a gruff tone, in a good imitation of 
Jim’s voice. 

He reached into the car and switched 
on the headlights. Dropping down 
onto the running board, he watched 
Clem emerge and stagger toward the 
car, still bearing the lamp. He permit- 
ted him to come up to within about 
twenty feet. 

Burns got up and advanced down the 
path of light toward Clem. “Drop that 
lamp and get your hands up before I 
shoot it out!” he commanded sharply, 
bringing the gun up where_Clem could 
see it. 

The lamp broke with a crash as it 
hit the ground. Burns had to laugh at 
Clem’s antics when the spilled coal oil 
blazed up around his feet. It was only 
after Clem was satisfied he had backed 
far enough away from the flames to be 
safe that he got his hands up. 

Though Clem had a gun, it was so 
firmly wedged in his hip pocket that 
in his drunken condition he could never 
have made use of it’ He refused to 
take his capture seriously. The more 
Burns threatened and flourished his pis- 
tol, the sillier Clem became, the more 
gibberish his talk. 

Finally, Burns despaired of getting 
control of him, and was just on the 
verge of treating him to a dose of the 
same medicine Jim had got. 

As a last resort, however, he resolved 
to try a little coaxing. “Clem, do you 
want a drink of good whisky?” he 
asked suddenly, 


DANGEROUS SKIES 


“Sure! Gimme!” Clem responded 
quickly, his face lighting up. 

“Well, Jim’s lying there by the car, 
dead drunk. Help me carry him into 
the cabin and Il] give you a whole bot- 
tle.” 

“Drag ’im in “lone fer a whole bo’lle 
—where’s ’e?” 

As they passed through the door 
with the limp form between them, 
Burns noticed with relief that the pad- 
lock hung unlocked in the hasp. As 
soon as they got inside a few feet, he 
dropped his end of the burden and ran 
outside, pulling the door close after 
him and snapping the padlock through 
the ring. 

A thrill of joy pulsed through him. 

Shorty was still dead to the world 
when Burns rolled him from under the 
car and cut the ropes that bound him. 
He picked up the little fellow and laid 
him in the back seat. 
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Clem by now discovered that he had 
been tricked. As Burns climbed into 
the flivver and stepped on the starter, 
he could hear Clem assailing the heavy 
door with his feet and hands. He 
clamored loudly to be let out and de- 
manded the “bo’lle” that had been 
promised him, 

Burns laughed as his foot pressed the 
low pedal and cried aloud: “Well, 
Shorty, you don’t know it, but were 
making our get-away—and we’re mak- 
ing it in style. Now, Mr. Mark Ar- 
cher, you and your thieving, kidnaping 
cutthroats, look out! Here come two 
gents you won't catch asleep at the 
switch again!” And the old heap went 
up the road in a series of bucks and 
jumps as Burns turned around and 
pulled the gas lever down. 

The concluding installment of this adventure 
serial will appear in the next issue, dated and 
on the news stands August Ist,| 


ap Mae 


PASSING THE BUCK 


HEN men get the just deserts of their words or actions, they are inclined 
to say that they’ve had bad luck. It’s so much easier to place the blame on 


chance, or fate, instead of on themselves. 


Thieves, when they are captured, often place the blame for their arrest upon 
the fact that they have forgotten to take their lucky charms along with them. 
Policemen, when searching prisoners, are often puzzled by the unusual objects 


they find in criminals’ pockets. 


One man had an article in his pocket that no one could identify. When asked, 
he replied that it was part of the hind foot of a mule. 

“What do you use it for?” a police lieutenant inquired. 

“Its a charm. It brings me good luck,” he replied. 


“Tt hasn’t helped you this time. 
assault.” 


You’re arrested, charged with felonious 


The prisoner thought this over. He couldn’t dodge the facts. Even though 


he carried his charm, here he was in the police station. 


his face. 


Then a smile came to 


“Guess it must be this way. I’ve been carrying that piece of mule’s hind foot 


in my pocket for a couple of years. 


Maybe I overworked it. 


Now that I think 


about it, I believe I should have furnished myself with a new charm months and 


months ago!” 


A TALK WITH YOU 


News and Views by the 
Editor and Readers 


JULY 15, 1928 


For your information, an announce- 
ment of the contents of our next issue 
is printed at the end of this department. 


LETS get hard-boiled, and talk hard 

money for a time. Yowre the fel- 
low who’s shoved out fifteen cents for 
this magazine. What have you got for 
it? 

Well, you’ve bought reading matter, 
fiction stories. You've bought pages of 
paper, with words printed on them. 
Not just any words—but words assem- 
bled entertainingly. 

It’s entertainment, first and foremost, 
that you’ve purchased. You wanted to 
be interested, amused. While you're 
reading, you live in another world, 
where things happen right along. You 
forget reality. You live in your imagi- 
nation, become pals with worth-while 
people who struggled and achieve. 

Entertainment, relaxation, amuse- 
ment are as necessary to you as the 
food you eat. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’”—and that’s just 
as true if you’re gray-haired and. wrin- 
kled. Big men of affairs, as well as 
youngsters in grammar school, turn to 
this fiction magazine for amusement in 
their leisure hours. 


WELL be hard-boiled, and see just 
what you’re getting. Let’s esti- 
mate how long it takes you to read this 
magazine., Do you get through it in 
one evening? Or does it take you two 
or three? Some people read much 
faster than others. 
Whether it takes you five hours, ten, 
or fifteen, set down the number. Write 
beside it the cost of this magazine. For 


so many hours of reading, you've paid 
fifteen cents. What’s the answer? Not 
very expensive entertainment, is it? 

“But,” you'll probably say, “I don’t 
know just how long it takes me to read 
an issue. Sometimes I’m interrupted. 
I put the magazine aside, then come 
back to it later. Then I’m interrupted 
again !” s 

All right, let’s look at it another way. 
There’s a complete novel, one novelette, 
and five short stories in this issue; like- 
wise, installments of two serials. 
That’s nine different items, written by 
nine different men. 

Each of these men is a star in his 
own particular field. Each has indi- 
viduality, ability and a story to tell! 
Each is interesting and entertaining. 

While you are reading a man’s story, 
you are listening to him talk. In this 
issue, you have heard nine strong, vivid 
personalities spin yarns. For your en- 
tertainment, these nine men have done 
their best work. 


MEETING just one of these men, 

listening to him talk, would be 
worth something to you, wouldn’t it? 
Since were being hard-boiled, let’s put 
a price on meeting one of them. Set 
your own price—then multiply it by 
nine. What’s the answer? You're get- 
ting a bargain, aren’t you? 

“That’s all very well,” we hear some 
one saying, “but one of these authors is 
my favorite. I like him better than the 
others. His stories appeal to me more.” 

Very well! Estimate the worth of 
your favorite author’s story. Put a fair 
price on it—what it’s worth to you. 
Then take the other stories—put down 
what they’re worth to you. Add up the 
total. 

What’s the amount? At your own 
figures, how much entertainment—in 
dollars and cents—have you received 
for your fifteen cents? 


A TALK WITH YOU 


The editors of this magazine are in- 
terested in your computations. They’d 
like to know the result of your figuring. 
Be hard-boiled, and write to them. Be 
sure to give your name and address, so 
that they can reply. And don’t forget-— 
be hard-boiled! 


THE author of “By Pigeon Post,” 

the complete novel in this issue, was 
asked a question. Mr. Albert M. Trey- 
nor, who has written many stories for 
this magazine, made the following 


reply: 


How do otherwise normal people 
turn out to be fiction writers? I can 
only answer for the writer that I hap- 
pen to be best acquainted with. As 
far back as I can remember, this writer 
wanted to be a newspaper man and 
write things about things. I haven’t the 
faintest idea why. 

This man always used to believe that 
he would enjoy the glamour and ro- 
mance of going about and finding news 
and putting exciting things into pub- 
lished papers. As soon as he was out of 
college, he went straight off and found 
a newspaper job. The Milwaukee 


Journal, the Chicago Examiner, the Des ~ 


Moines (Iowa) Leader, and the New 
York Tribune, among other news- 
papers, have hired him in times gone by 
as a police reporter, dramatic reviewer, 
rewrite man and staff correspondent. 

In his various jobs, he has wandered 
pretty much over the United States and 
parts of Mexico and Canada, in close- 
up views of many things: fires, floods 
and famines, murders and mayhems, 
kidnapings and train robberies, lynch- 
ings and legal executions, weddings and 
divorces, and suicides, wrecks, riots, re- 
forms and pestilences. 

Newspapers don’t care much what 
they do to their reporters. In days be- 
fore airplanes were really built to hold 
together, the Tribune assigned your 
correspondent to fly under Brooklyn 
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Bridge and around the clock of the 
Metropolitan Tower with a crazy avia- 
tor, so he could write a piece for the 
paper about how scared he was. 

The Journal of Milwaukee sent him 
into the North Woods to take a photo- 
graph of John Dietz, the outlaw of 
Cameron Dam, the day after he shot up 
a sheriff’s posse before his barricade on 
the Thornapple River. A white shirt 
waved as a flag of truce and hands stuck 
above the head made the river crossing 
possible. The boy correspondent that 
day discovered for the first time that 
almost everybody likes to have his pic- 
ture taken for the paper, even an out- 
law whose Winchester had just got him 
three deputies. 

Another newspaper planted the same 
reporter in the long-leaf yellow-pine 
forests of Mississippi at the right time 
and place for a ringside seat between 
two camps of negro lumberjacks when 
they opened up and unpleasantly fin- 
ished a pitched battle with shotguns. 

All of which is an alarming way to 
make a living. It kept a young fellow 
in a terrible state of nerves. But it also 
may have furnished a background for 
the later writing of adventure fiction. 

Some few years ago the boy-grown- 
older and much-more-timid decided that 
hed had enough. He left the news- 
papers flat and hasn’t seen or smelled 
a fresh sheet of newsprint since, and 
doesn’t want to. With the exception of 
an occasional side excursion, his terri- 
tory now is limited between the Long 
Branch pier and the lonesome dunes 
near Corson’s Inlet, where the wild 
black ducks swing down to the decoys 
and the channel bass sometimes run in 
and out with the tides of Barnegat. 

ALBERT M. TREYNOR. 


ee 
Likes War Yarns 


Dear Eprror: Here’s where I spend a few 
minutes writing to the editor of a magazine 
that has given me many enjoyable hours, I’ve 
been reading it for years. Since I read nearly 
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all the more popular magazines on the market, 
I believe you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I place yours at the top of them all. 
You have a wonderful staff of writers, and 
I’m really at a loss to say who I like best. 
Give them all my regards. 

Let’s have more war stories. I was over- 
seas, and I think a lot of other vets would 
like yarns about the Big Fight. 

Yours truly, C. A. CLARE: 

Springfield, Missouri, 


(Well have more war stories for 
you, Mr, Clarke——Ed.) 


An Accidental Discovery 
To the Editor. 

Dear Sir: Just a short note to tell you how 
it came about that I’m a reader of “our 
magazine.” Nearly a year ago, when I was 
recovering from a siege of illness in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, I asked my mother to 
buy a magazine for me, at a near-by drug 
store. 

She got the magazine all right. On the 
way back from the store, she chanced upon 
another magazine lying in the snow, appar- 
ently lost. She picked it up and brought it 
home, with the one she had bought. 

Now, I had never read a copy of your 
magazine before. To be frank, I had ideas 
about the caliber of its stories. However, 
I glanced through the index, and was sur- 
prised to find what a variety of subjects the 
stories covered. I singled out one yarn and 
began reading. It proved so good that when 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE 


I had finished with it, I started another 
story. Before the day was over, I had 
read the entire copy, from cover to cover. 

Since then I’ve been buying this maga- 
zine regularly, and it has saved me a lot of 
money. Where I had previously been forced 
to buy three or four magazines to get the 
variety I liked, I need now buy only one. 
I still purchase several magazines, though, 
but “our magazine” is the only one I read 
from cover to cover. 

Yours truly, 
Frep S. Kenyon. 
Gainesville, Florida. 


(Glad the first issue you read made 
such a favorable impression. We're still 
aiming to provide variety. Glance at 
the announcement at the end of this de- 
partment, and see what’s in store for 
you in our next issue——Eb.) 


Very Well Pleased 

Dear Eprror: That story “The Light Burn- 
ers,” by John Mersereau, starts off like the 
best forest-ranger story I’ve ever read! I’ve 
been wanting to read a good forest-ranger 
yarn for a long time—and this one sure fills 
the bill. Sincerely yours, 

H. W. Porter. 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


(We're going to have another forest- 
ranger story pretty soon.—Ed.) 


ANNOUNCING 


That the August Ist issue will contain the novel 


BRIGANDS VALLEY 


By NELS LEROY JORGENSEN 


The Broadway Kid, who carries no firearms, enters fhe stronghold of his enemies. 


IN THE SAME ISSUE: 


A novelette of the Maine woods, A NORTH-COUNTRY JUNO, by REG 
DINSMORE. The love of a man for his dog is returned in many ways. 


ALSO: 


Another fire-fighting story, ROONEY OF THE RESCUE SQUAD, by VIC 
WHITMAN. JOHN MILLER GREGORY has his circus entertainers perform 
again in the dramatic story, SHOOTING SFARS. SEABURN BROWN, the 
humorous writer of baseball life, has given us MIGHTIER THAN THE BAT. 
Besides other stories there will be another installment of the serial SAFE AT 
SECOND, by BURT L. STANDISH, and the conclusion of the air serial novel, 
DANGEROUS SKIES, by GEORGE E. POWERS. 
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Baseball Players 
Had Whiskers 


when the game began. 


But now the best players of any game 
are built on clean-cut lines. 


If you wish stories as lively and as up- 
to-date as a modern athlete, you have 
only to get a copy of 


SPORT STORY 


Magazine 


To-day’s best sport fiction and fact. 


On the stands the 8th and 22nd 
of each month. 
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WHEN smoking 1s recognized as 
a pleasure, Camel has the call. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


